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Dramatis Persone. 


PammerstEIn, afterwards Hartequin, Captain of the Robbers. 
Hans, or Lirrie Jack, afterwards Pantatoon, a degraded Robber. 
Gem, afterwards CLowy, a discontented Robber. - 
FucusEN-MAUL, afterwards ScARAMOUCH, a grasping Robber. 
Rrwapo, afterwards Sprite, an impudent Robber. 

Brewis, afterwards Jeamxs, a respectable Robber. 

Rapuo, a comic Robber. 

Bexrtx, a prosing Robber. 

Hate, an insignificant Robber. 

Various other Rossers, of inferior character. 

CRANULA, S eyery CoLumBIne, @ very old woman, Housekeeper to the Robbers. 
Arr, the Witch of Discord. 

Suoppy, a Demone 


Subordinate Characters in Pantomime. 


Fias, a Grocer. An Ocre. Sriterro, Cosperro, and Mateperto, Re Old 
Gentieman, Old Lapy. Ex-Prestpent of the Peace Society. Souprers. NL 
Cuvesr. Postman. d&e. ce. 


No limits have we set to this our 3 
It ranges wide from London to 


Sorne I. 
A Wood in the vicinity of the Castle of Pammerstein. 


Enter Hans, 


So! I am here again, unwatched, and free! 

No traitor foot hath followed in my steps 

To this malignant and sequestered glen, 

Where, thirty years ago, that wondrous witch, 

Até, grim daughter of the infernal gods, 

Breathed on my brow, and claimed me as her child. 
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“Go forth,” she said, “ my pretty one, go forth, 
And win new realms of discord for thy dam. 
Be thou to all men as a blazing torch 
That scatters scalding venom far and near ; 
Or as the pestilential fog at eve 
That slowly creeps along the labourers’ field, 
And sours the harvest with its withering blight. 

Go forth, my Hans, and be the robbers’ king! 1” 
And I went forth, and was the robbers’ king. 
Have I not plundered churches by the score, 
Ransacked the hoards of thrifty husbandmen, 
Stripped henroosts of their silly fowls, and given 
The flaming stackyards to the midnight storm ? 
Have I not set fast brothers by the ears, 
Yes, made them loathers of their kindred flesh, 
And slipped stilettoes into griping hands? 
Have I not sometimes backed the prurient monk, 
And sometimes roused the reformado’s zeal ? 
And have I not, in piping times of peace, 
Beset the highways with my thimble board, ‘ 
And fleeced the unwary traveller of his coin? 

e« What am I now? a poor degraded man, 

An understrapper of the thievish band— 
Cozened, neglected, laughed at—made the scorn 
Of base companions whom I whilome led, 
And all through that arch-villain Pammerstein ! 
I will have vengeance, vengeance! 

Here she dwells. 
There hang the filthy bats above her cave, 
And screech-owls hoot within the poison-tree. 
O mother Até? hear me and come forth! 


Enter Ate from the Cavern. 


Who is this ? who calls on me? 
Ha! my dainty son! I see, 
Years have scarcely altered thee. 
Still the same in mind and feature, 
Still the same engaging creature. 
What is’t brings thee, darling Hanschen, 
To thine aged mother’s mansion ? 
- Aid or counsel doest thou lack ? 
Tell me all, my little Jack! 





















































Hans. 


O my dear mother, they have wronged me sore ! 
Thou knowest that ance I was the robbers’ king, 
And now a simple outlaw stand I here. 


ATE. 


Who hath wronged my pretty starling? 
Speak in rhymes alternate, darling! 


Hans. 


Pammerstein, that ancient Cupid, 
Would I saw him in his grave! 

I was so intensely stupid, 

As to trust that slippery knave. 
With his jestings and grimaces 

He debauched the robber crew ; 
And to me their well-known faces, 
Ever strange and stranger grew. 
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“ Pam.” they said, “is ripe and mellow, 
Not too wise to play the fool— 

Hans is but a sulky fellow, 

Let us heave him from the rule.” 


ATE. 
Did they do it? 


HANS. 


Yes, my mother! 
Pammerstein behind me came, 
Drove my feet from one another, 
And no comrade shouted, shame! 
Quite the other way—they chuckled 
When they saw me on the floor, 
With my belt and hose unbuckled, 
For the fall had bruised me sore. 


ATE. 
Bid’st thou with them ? 


HANS. 
Still I linger, 

Crawling round the robbers’ hold, 
Pointed at with scornful finger, 
As a useless thief and old. 
Not for wages, not for plunder, 
In their roll I rated am. 
But Pll rend them quite asunder! 
Mother, wilt thou bid the tHinder 
Leave the clouds, and prostrate Pam ? 


ATE, 


Talk not nonsense, goosey gander! 
Pam’s an excellent commander ; 
Quite unmatched in mischief-making, 
Filching cakes of others’ baking ; 
Drinking up his neighbour’s liquor, 
As the cat steals cream, but quicker ; 
Where he treads, dissension follows, 
Riot rises when he holloas ; 
Never crossed he threshold yet, 
But he left me in his debt. 

HANS, 
Then thou wilt not aid me, beldame? 

ATE, 

Little man, you’re contumacious! 
Though you talk with ladies seldom, 
Always be polite@ind gracious ! 
Mine it is abroad to scatter 
Discord, as the clouds shed water ; 
And the man who aids me best, 
Him I prize above the rest. 
Thou, my Hans, wert still compliant, 
As a tricksy dwarf should be: 
Pammerstein’s a sturdy giant— 
Worth a dozen elves like thee! 
Pammerstein’s a roaring lion— 


HANS, 


He a giant! he a lion! 
Let me tell you, I’m a scion— 
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ATE. 
Cut it short! I know the rest— 
Listen to me: you had best. 
Though I cannot give you aid, 
Be not doubtful or afraid. 
This old heart of mine it cheers, 
When I see my pretty dears 
Tearing at each other’s ears! 
Seek thou some renowned magician— 
Seek the powerful demon, Suoppr ! 


HANS, 
Horror! that way lies perdition! 
Shall I peril soul and body ? 
ATE. 
That’s a point for you to settle. 
But my snakes are round me coiling ; 
And I fear, within, my kettle 
With Whig-broth is overboiling. 
Hark! I hear the embers hissing— 
Farewell, Hans, and take my blessing! [Eevit Arr. 
Hans. ; 
Avaunt, foul witch !—O that I had been-born 
To gain my livelihood by honest toil, 
To wield the spade, to guide the stilted plough, 
\ Within the entrails of the earth to creep, 
In search of riches from the fertile mines; 
Or in my country’s cause to beat the d 
Or force shrill"music from Bellona’s fife, 
Since strength and stature fail me for the spear! 
Cursed ambition, thou hast been my bane! 
Now must I onward—onward to revenge, 
Yea, though I league with fiends, and write my name 
Within the scrolls of blazing Tartarus— 
I will have vengeance! Shoddy—lI am thine! [Exit Hans, 


Scene II. 
Hall in Pammerstein’s Castle. The Roppers carousing. 


ROBBERS, 
Ha, ha, ha! very good, Ribaldo! Excellent! bravo! capital! first-rate! 
PAMMERSTEIN. 
And whom saw you else at Nuremberg, Ribaldo? Wet your whistle, my 
lad, and tell us all about it. 
RIBALDO. 


Why, there was another fellow there, a burgomaster, who strutted about 
like a cock—and yet not like a cockgither, but like one of your turkey- 
cocks, with a red comb and wattles. &, eye! how he did gobble! Old 
chap, thinks I, if I got hold of you at Christmas time, wouldn’t I have your 
feathers off, your fat legs skewered, your carcass stuffed with truffles, and a 
chain of sausages doubled round your neck, for all the world like an alder- 
man’s collar ! 


OMNES. 
Ha, ha, ha! 
PAMMERSTEIN. 
Funny rogue—funny rogue! Any one else worth queering? 
RIBALDO. 


Ay, there was a French Count—a real swell, quite a spick and span man, 
with the true Jerusalem toggery. I was doing a bit of business in turquoises 
at a jeweller’s—half buying, half prigging—when I sees my hairy top-sawyer 
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at work in a picture-dealer’s shop right opposite. Oho! thinks I, here’ssum- 
mat going on; sol kept half an eye upon him—I couldn’t do more, for 
the jeweller was beginning to look awake—and I’m blowed if I didn’t see him 
whip a picture out of its frame, as neat as ninepence, gtuff it into his coat- 
pocket, and walk off as cool as a cucumber, smoking a halfpenny cigar. 
PAMMERSTEIN. 

Ha, ha, ho! This boy will be the death of me! But what art thou doing. 

Brewis? Hast got the colic, man, that thou lookest both blue and yellow? 
BREWIS. 


I am trying to make up our accounts, noble captain. But, by the fackens, 
I am many dollars'short. 





PAMMERSTEIN. 

Tush, man, what of that? Is there not the country-side to lay under con- 
tribution? What matters it counting the number of drops that go to a. 
bloodletting? Drink, ho, and hang the dollars! But let us see how business 
goes. Whose turn was it to go out yesterday? Thine, Fuchsen-maul. 


FUCHSEN-MAUL. 

My turn it was, noble captain; but, ’uds daggers! this plaguy gout has so 
swelled my toes that I can hardly limp. But what of that? There’s a tight 
young lad, a nevoy of my own, whom I will back to strip a passenger 
as cleanly as any man alive, if so be that he is provided for. Heigho! I 
fear my time is nearly up. I shall hop the twig, as one may say, a victim in 
the cause of plunder. But when I am dead and gone, I hope you'll take care 
of Dobbin, 

PAMMERSTEIN. 

Don’t be down-hearted, my fine old malefactor! You are game for a swear- 
ing-bout for the next twenty years. As for your nephew, never fear. I'll 
look after him. Some old fellows must be sent to the right-about, by-and- 
by, and then comes his turn. I like to encourage rising ambition. But, 
I say, you seem melancholy, lads. Let’s have asong. Come, Ribaldo, tune 


your pipes. 
RIBALDO. 
Shall it be a sea-song or a land-song? 
PAMMERSTEIN. 


Why, considering that you know as much about sea-matters as a billy-goat 
does about razors, you may tip us one of the former. 
~_ RIBALDO. 
ell, then, here . (Sings.) 
: eThere Son a jolly admiral 
And he lived in his ship, 
And every day ere breakfast-time 
He quaffed his can of flip. 
He swallowed down his rumbo, 
And stiffest grog also, 
And called upon his mariners 
To yo, heave, yo! 


. On board that ship a jack-an-ape 
Was rated, do ye see; 
. And up the shrouds or on the yards 
Still skipped and scrambled he, 
And ever as the admiral 
Was pacing down below, 
He chattered at the fine old salt, 
And mocked his yo, heave, yo! 
I forget the rest of it. But the jack-an-ape drove the old man mad, and 
he jumped into the sea. I’ll sing it to you some other time. ‘ 


BREWIB. 
Then let it be when I am abroad, I beseech thee, good Ribaldo! — 
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RIBALDO. 

Zounds, you skinflint! an you provoke me to draw my bilbo— 

PAMMERSTEIN. 
Peace, ho! no wrafigling. Remember our secret articles! 
RIBALDO. 
What! did I not hear you swear that they never had been signed ? 
PAMMERSTEIN. 

Silence, boy! Is it for you to question your leader? Let us have no more 
of this folly. Where is our dancing dervish, Ralpho! Stand forth, Ralpho, 
son of Osbiorn, and cut capers before us. 

(Comic dance by Ratruo, during which Hans enters.) j; 





BREWIS. 
Where hast been, Hans ? 
HANS. 
Killing swine. Will any one take a turn at the pea and thimbles? 
ROBBERS, 
Ha, ha, ba! He’s at his old tricks again! 
GRIME, 
Well, to oblige you, Hans; I don’t care if I try my luck. 
BREWIS. 


Why, Grime, art thou mad? He will rook thee of thy last farthing. Re- 
member, man, thou art not now rated on our booty-roll. 
GRIME. 
Thanks for the counsel and remembrance! But I can take care of my- 
self. 


HANS, 
Five dollars you don’t tell me under which thimble is the pea! 
GRIME, 
Done! It is under thisone. There—I told you so. 
HANS. 


Confusion! Come, let us try.again. Ten dollars this time, Now, which 
thimble d’ye choose? 
GRIME, 
That one. You see I have the pea once more. 
HANS. 
Impossible! It can’t be! It’s an infernal juggle! I say, Grime, you must 
be cheating. The pea cannot possibly be there ! 
GRIME. ‘ 
Why there it is—a plain and palpable pea. Brother Hans, have you lost 
your eyesight? 





HANS. 

It can’t be, I tell you! That pea may be your pea, but it is not my pea, for 
I slipped mine up my sleeve before you lifted the thimble, and there it is! 

ROBBERS. 
Ha, ha, ha! capital! glorious! Old Hans has found his match at last. 
BEETLE. 

By the head of Cacus, though! this comes under my department. Cheat- 
ing among ourselves is a high misdemeanour. I vote that we carry Hans to 
the pump, and duck him! 

RIBALDO. 


O rare! what fan! let’s duck him by all means! 
ROBBERS. 
Yes, yes! let us duck him!—up, and away with him to the pump! 
GRIME. 


Tarry, sirs! This is my affair; and for my part I make no charge against 
him. See, he has paid me quite fairly. Here are the dollars, which I pocket, 
and what better satisfaction could be given by a respectable depredator ? 

BEETLE. 
Nevertheless, to my poor thinking, the pump— 
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PAMMERSTEIN. 


O nonsense! no practical jokes among gentlemen. My good Beetle, it 
would be hard to say, if justice were done, which of us should escape the 
shower-bath. Come, lads!—one more carouse, and then to roost. 

(Robber chorus, after which they disperse. Manent Hans and Gruwe.) 

HANS. 

That fellow Grime must be the devil! I know that the pea was up my 

sleeve, and I’ll swear he had none between his fingers! 
GRIME. 
Come, brother; never look so gloomy. What, man !—’tis my luck to-day, 
and "twill be yours to-morrow, Take this cup of wine. . 
HANS. 
Well now ; but tell me truly—how did you manage it ? 
GRIME. 

Manage it? Ha, ha! Content you, friend; my fingers did not place it 
there. You seem amazed. Well then, take your board, and put your pea 
under one of the thimbles. So—now move them—right—your wrist, Hans, 
has a dexterous turn. Now take them up, and tell me what you see. 

HANS, 
Katterfelto be good to me! There is a pea under every thimble! 
GRIME. 

True; and I could have a whole bushel of them if I so pleased. You do 
not suppose now that the peas came there by chance? But these are trifles. 
I could teach you better secrets. Come, take another cup. Hark ye, Hans, 
old comrade, I like you. Yonder fellows have used you abominably—you 
heard what they said about the pamp? Me too they have wronged, and 
denied me my share of plunder, but I bide my time. Now tell me true, and 
speak out like a man—dost thou not desire revenge ? 

HANS, 
I do, I do! and every hour seems slow 
Until I have those caitiffs on the hip ? 

GRIME. 
Well said! and wouldst thou shrink from aid below, 
To raise the cup of vengeance to thy lip ? 

HANS. 
He that hath dwelt with robbers fears no devil! 

GRIME. 
I find thee apt. But, pr’ythee, Hans, be civil: 
Use gentle language. Although kindly meant, 
Your phrase would hardly pass for compliment. 
Well then, to business. Will you do our work ? 

HANS. 
T’ll serve the—angel, as I served the Turk. 

GRIME. 
Better, I hope! much better. Else, I fear, 
You'll be dismissed without a character. 
Then you are game for mischief? 

HANS. 

On condition, 

I’m reinstated in my old position. 

GRIME. 
That is the bargain—very just and wise: 
For ’tis through you my friends expect to rise. 

HANS. 
Your friends? who are they ? 

GRIME. 

Most accomplished fellows ! 
Strong lads who drive the loom, and puff the bellows, 
They wish for plunder—plander from the State, 
And that exclusive Pammerstein they hate ; 
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Had he been wise, and paid both me and you, 
I might perhaps have ta’en a different view; 
But, as it is, it seems to me a duty, 
To oust this robber gang, and share the booty. 
Conscience, of course, we both of us discard ; 
And, by the aid of Shoddy, ’twill be hard, 
If we succeed not— 

HANS. 


Shoddy! Ha, I tremble! 

Was’t he that placed the pea beneath the thimble ? 
GRIME. 

Of course it was. A liberal sprite is Shoddy, 
And therefore we have joined him in a body. 
Wilt see him? Don’t be nervous! never fear! 
We need no skulls nor incantations here. 
You'll find him playful, pleasant—no way willing 
To make you sell your chances for a shilling. 
He asks no horrid signatures in gore. 
Your work alone suftices—nothing more. 
Say, shall I call him ? 


HANS. 
Is he very frightful ? 
GRIME. 
Dressed like a Quaker, sir, and quite delightful. 
Shoddy! come up. 
(Suoppy rises in the likeness of a Quaker.) 
SHODDY. 
Friend Hans, I greet thee—Shall I say, my son? 
Answer but yes! and everything is done. 
HANS. 
That honour, sir, I fear I must decline. 
I am a scion— 






SHODDY. 
Of a useless line! (aside). 
Well, well! it does not signify, my dear. 
Let’s close the bargain instantly, and here. 
What is’t you want? 
HANS. 
Why, vengeance and command !— 
To walk once more the leader of the band; 
On crafty Pammerstein avenged to be— 
Bring this about, and I will worship thee! 
SHODDY. 
Worship has little meaning, good or bad ; 
I shall expect some active service, lad! 
Swear to obey me, and thou hast thy wish. 
HANS. 





I swear! 
GRIME (aside). 
By Jingo! we have hooked the fish! 
SHODDY. 
Take, then, this phial—Nay, man, never shrink! 
It is not strychnine—put it in his drink ; 
And straightway Pammerstein, that robber arch, 
Shall be as mad as any hare in March. 
I'll have my fellows ready at the door, 
Our Grime shall lead them,—thou art chief once more! 
No further words! Be resolute and bold! 
Farewell? I must be gone, or catch a cold. 
(Thunder and lightning. Snoppy descends.) 
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HANS. 
Bear witness, Fate! I did not seek this trial— 


GRIME. 
Don’t be a fool! Come on—you’ve got the phial ! ! 
[Exeunt. 


Sorne III. 
. Thesame. Enter Oranvra, Housekeeper of the robbers. 


Potter, potter, potter, potter! 

In, and out, and in I totter, 

Plates and spoons and cups arranging, 

Ever shifting, ever changing, 

With such strength as I can muster, 

Flopping, switching, with my duster. 

Little time have I for brewing, 

All this nasty housework doing. 

Little time have I for baking: 

What a mess have they been making ! 

Naughty pigs! for all my trouble, 

Surely they might pay me double! 

Ah, my back again is aching! 

Here there is nor chair nor stool, 

Nothing but a sack of wool. 
(Cranva sits down.) 


Enter Pamuerstein and the Ropsers. 


PAMMERSTEIN. 
What! snoozing at this time of day, old lady? Up, and be jogging! We 
have had a sharp ride, and I want my dinner. 
ORANULA. 
Ah! you're a fine gentleman, you are! But it won’t last long—it won't 


last long ! 
PAMMERSTEIN. 

Dost dare to croak, old hag? Out, and look after the victuals! Well, 
fellows mine, what luck to-day ? 

BREWIS. 

Bad luck, noble captain! The peasants are becoming restive, and refuse 
further contribution. 

PAMMERSTEIN. 

That’s serious. What more? 

BREWIS. 

Then we tried to stop a tea-dealer, and a sugar-merchant; but at the 
word stand and deliver, they flashed out their bilboes, and swore they would 
run me through the guts. So I e’en let them go. 

PAMMERSTEIN. 

That’s bad. Better an eyelet hole in thy abdomen, Brewis, than an 

empty pouch. Where’s Ribaldo? 


BREWIS. 
Faith, he hath not dared to stir abroad for fear of a horsewhipping. 
PAMMERSTEIN. 
Ribaldo must learn to leave off japing. Ido never practise it myself. 
Anything more ? 
BREWIS. 
The merchants of Nuremberg have shut their gates, and will not pay 
black-mail. They say the covenanted time is past. 
PAMMERSTEIN. 
The devil take them and their covenants! Do they think I can maintain 
my rogues for nothing? Ha! the muster seems but small to-day. 
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BREWIS, 


Noble captain, the worst news is to come. Some of our men have 

deserted. 

PAMMERSTEIN. 
* Deserted! What! left me, and gone over to the enemy! Blisters on 
thy tongue, Brewis, for the word! Deserted, and betrayed me! O ingra- 
titude! Was it for this that I have toiled, watched, plotted, schemed, aspired? 
Who touches me? What, Hans!—my poor Hans, my ancient comrade, is 
it thou? Thou seest how they have used me, Hans—me, who was so good, 
so kind, so liberal. What! dost thou weep! Honest fellow! and yet I 
have wronged thee too! Let me lay my head on thy bosom, Hans, for I 
am weary and very sad. 

HANS. 
Take this cup of wine, captain, it will revive you! 

PAMMERSTEIN. 

Thanks for thy kindness! (Drinks). What wine is this? Oliveira’s? 

Methinks it hath a twang of brimstone! 
HANS, 
It is curious old port, noble captain! (Aside). Would it were over! 
PAMMERSTEIN (drowsily.) 

Port? Is there not a jest about port? My brain swims! Lay me down, 
fellows! An hour’s repose, and I will be myself again, A storm? yes! ha, ha! 
port, to be sure—just so. (Sleeps.) 

BREWIS. 
Hist! come here—make no noise, comrades, lest we rouse him. I have 
a word to say to you all. Masters mine—we are in a devilish bad way. 
RIBALDO (sings). 
The chimney’s on fire, my love, my love, 
The chimney’s on fire, my dear! 
Suppose that you step to the public-house, 
And fetch me a quart of beer. 
BREWIS. 

Peace, thou incorrigible fool! And you, friends, credit me that we are 
beset with dangers. Not only are our own people falling from us, but the 
enemy is stirring, and may be here before midnight. 

FUCHSEN-MAUL. 

Indeed! damme, then I’m off! 

BREWIS. 

And whither wouldst thou go? The roads are all beset. Our only chance 
is to hold together, and to resist to the uttermost. 

HANS. 

Why so? I know no enemies of ours, though Pammerstein may have 
many. It is he that hath brought us into this strait for his own selfish 
ends. And now, when danger threatens, he lies snorting like a pig upon 
the floor. Out on him! Take my advice, let’s depose him, and victory 
may again be ours. 

BREWIS. 
And who is to lead us on? Thyself, Hans, belike ? 


HANS. 
Find a worthier, and I shall follow him. If none such there be, remem- 
ber that I have led you before. 
RIBALDO. 
Anything for a row. I go with the fellow who bids highest. 
RALPHO. 
For my part, an I can keep my place, I care not who is captain. 
HALLE. 
So thou wilt confirm me as thy Sewer, noble Hans, I will serve thee in 
all privity. 
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SEVERAL MINOR ROBBERS, 

Ay, ay! Sosay we! If Hans will guarantee our allowances, let him be 
the captain ! ° 

BREWIS. 

Silence, base cullions, if not for decency, yet for shame! Is this a time 
to wrangle about the leadership, when the enemy is at the door? Rather, 
like the noble Ourtius, mentioned in my book (of which a few copies may 
still be had) let us all leap into the gulf together! or like the Decii, noticed in 
the same work (price a ducat and a half), let us fold our mantles around us, 
and die like the sons of Romulus, the undaunted robber! Peace, ho! Pam- 
merstein wakes. 

PAMMERSTEIN (wildly). 
Where am I, where am I? Aha! on the hills, 
Where the daffodils grow by the fast-speeding rills; 
Where the sarsaparilla is early in bloom, 
And the colchicum sheddeth its perfect perfume. 
O beautiful houri, I sigh for thy lips ; 
Come close to my bosom, my dazzling eclipse! 
HANS. 
Hear you that, my masters, and can you hesitate ? 


BREWIS. 

Soft—he is but confused with sleep, and murmurs forth adream. Doyou 
not know me, gentle captain ? 

PAMMERSTEIN. 

Know thee? O yes—perfectly well! You are the usurer’s daughter*who 
sold herself for ninepence. Alas, poor wench! thou wert convicted for prig- 
ging tea and sugar. (Sings.) 

We'll have a raking pot, my love, 
A raking pot of tea, 

For I have to the grocer’s been, 
And robbed him of bohea. 


O sweet as sugar are thy looks, 
Thy cheeks like whitey-brown ; 
There is no one near, so never fear, 

And, soldier, sit thee down! 


BREWIS. 

Alas! it is but too true—his brain is turned! Do I look like a usurer’s 
daughter ? 

RIBALDO. 

Well—since you ask the question, master Nip-cheese—hang me if I don’t 

think it is the most sensible remark he has made for the last fortnight! 
PAMMERSTEIN. 

How come these hands to be so unclean? Ho, fellows! bring me soap— 
soap from Naples! Ha, ha, ha!—Who laughed there? Bomba, was it thou? 
Nay, an he derides me, it is time I were going to my bed. Bring some hot 
water too—you’ll find plenty of it all the world over, wherever I have been, 
Pour it into a China basin, and bid Bow-wow-ring fetch me a towel. Why 
dost thou grin at me, absurd old Benthamite, and why dost thou wag thy 
head like a Mandarin? Mandarins wear buttons, sayest thou? Go to—thou 
art not worth a button—(Sings)— 

Of all the merry birds that be, 
Commend me to the owl; 
As he sits and blinks with his great blear eyes, 
And his hood like a hermit’s cowl. 
HANS, 
Evidently mad—stark staring mad! He is worse than the robber Moor. 
BREWIS. 

Whose epitaph you wrote! Shame on thee, Hans! But here comes & 

messenger, with a startled look. What bring’st thou, fellow? 
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Enter roorpan. 

Terrible news, my masters! The soldiers are out and marching on the 
castle. In half an hour they will have cleared the defile. Where's the 
captain ? 








































BREWIS. 
There! If he hath not heard thee, it boots not to repeat thy tale. Yet 
will I try once more. Pammerstein—my brave Pammerstein—noble leader, 
the enemy are upon us! 
PAMMERSTEIN (81798). 
O Protocol is a gallant steed, 
A bonny black horse and gay, 
A foal was he of Beelzebub’s breed, 
And I’ve ridden him many a day, 


Over land, over sea, or up in the air— 

Where clouds or waters roll, 
O was there ever the stout night-mare, 
That could match with my Protocol! 


RIBALDO. 

Clap me in the pillory if I stand this any longer. Comrades—let us burke 
him! 

BREWIS. 

He hath drunk poison! Some one hath hocussed him. Hans! it was 

thou that didst give him the cup! 
HANS, 
Ay; marry—but what was in it save wine? See; here itis. Taste for , 


3 
thyself. Dost thou hold me for a murderer, caitiff? 
BREWIS (drinks and throws the cup away). 
Ha! I knew it. The wine is spiced! Why does everything reel around 
me ?—( Becomes partially insane, and sings). 
Nummus—nummi—that’s argentum, 
Decem libre tot per centum! 
Hocus, pocus, fructus, haustus, 
Sathanas et Doctor Faustus. 
Ah, Hans, thou villain, thou hast undone me! 
Enter skconD FOOTPAD. 
Valiant sirs! a second army is marching hither from the north. They 
have already crossed the stream. 


HANS. 

Thou art of Heralds’ College—say, what ensigns do they bear? 

SECOND FOOTPAD. 

Azure, on a field or, a broken treadmill, with the motto, “Shoddy go 

bragh!” 
HANS. 

It is Grime! Harkye, comrades, the hour of our deliverance is come. Lay 
hands on these intoxicated usurpers, and away with them to the donjon- 
keep! Iam captain once more. 

SEVERAL ROBBERS. 

Not so fast, old flea-in-the-blanket! We own no other captain but Pam- 

merstein, and will stick to him to the last! 
HANS. 
S’death! do you mutiny? 
Enter cRANULA screaming. 
The house is beset, beset, beset, 
The house is beset with loons! 
I’ve barely a couple of minutes yet 
To lock up the silver spoons! 
BREWIS (still partially insane), 

Beautiful apparition! resplendent vision! enticing nymph of the grotto! 

Let me, O let me be the Numa to this yielding Egeria! 
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ORANULA. 
Help, help! ‘Will no one take hold of him? Rescue me, or I am utterly 
done! 

- (Military music heard below.) Enter axmae. 

HANS. 
Now in good season com’st thou, gallant Grime, 
To hail me as thy leader and thy chief! ‘ 


GRIME. 
Be my tongue cold before I greet thee so! 
Why, thou nefarious and preposterous imp— 
Thou baffled recreant of an hundred fields— 
Think’st thou I leagued with Shoddy, broke my vows, 
Yea, turned my back upon my former self, 
To make advancement for a mite like thee ? 
Know thy place better: kneel upon the floor ; 
Do humble homage at my conquering feet, 
And, it may be, I'll grant thee wherewithal 
To satisfy thy craving appetite, 
So that thou art not quite a libertine! 
Robbers and friends! in me behold your chief! 


RIBALDO. 
Huzza for Grime! I always said he was the proper man. 
OLD ROBBER. 
, Let who will follow Grime—I stand by Hans! 


SEVERAL ROBBERS. 
And so do we! 
OTHER ROBBERS. 
We hold for Pammerstein! Down with Grime! 
GRIME. 
Nay, then, black Atropos must bare her shears ! 
To me, ye Shoddies! vengeance, and lay on! 


(A general serimmage ; in the midst of which occurs a comic single combat 
between Risatpo and an Otp Britisu Samor. Are rises in the middle 


of the stage.) 
ATE 


Enough, ye fools! Sheath your unmannered swords! 
Three nite robbers cannot be your lords. 
I love all three; nor will I now declare 
Which is the best entitled to my care. 
The first of April is, by ancient rules, 
Reserved intact for prodigies of fools ; 
And therefore I, your mistress, stay the strife, 
Suspending for awhile your common life, 
And change the scene into a Pantomime, 
Wherein shall move Hans, Pammerstein, and Grime. 
Soft! don’t disperse! Some other knaves I'll ask 
To fill the lower stations in our masque. 
You, Pammerstein, must needs be Harlequin. 
(PAMMERSTELN is transformed.) 
Here is your visor, and your sword of tin. 
You, Hans, I fear, must play the Pantaloon ; 
Time, though she seems to sleep, yet gripes us soon. 
(Hans és transformed.) 
And you, my Grime, however widely known, 
Must needs content yourself with acting Clown. 
(Grime is transformed.) 
Some female we require in dance to shine— 
Come hither, Oranula. Be Columbine. 
(Cranvta is transformed.) 
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Though gout hath somewhat marred thee with his touch, 
Yet, Fuchsen-maul, thou must be Scaramouch, 
(Fuconsen-Maut is transformed.) 
Buffoons we need to make our drama light, 
Appear, Ribaldo, instantly as Sprite. 
(Rrearpo is trangformed.) 
And thou, my Brewis, having nought to do, 
Strut as a Jeames, in yellow and in blue. 
(Brewis is transformed.) 
Now then, away! and ramble for awhile, 
O’er land and sea, through continent and isle. 
Your little time of leisure deftly use, 
Amidst the chaos of dissolving views. 
Stick not at trifles—act the past onee more, 
Be reckless, knavish, pilfering as before. 
Of virtue, sense, and honesty make game, 
Your end confusion, anarchy your aim. 
I need not, sure, repeat the ancient rule, 
“‘ Who doth not cheat his brother is a fool,” 
For all of you were bred in Até’s school. 
So then, farewell, until an early day, 
For we shall meet again, I trust, in May. 
{Ate dissolves.) 
(The Pantomime commences. CotumBine dances distractedly round the 
stage, followed by Spritz, who makes faces at her. Scoaramovon kicks 
Sprite in the stomach, and the three go off. CiLown cuffs JEAMES, seizes 
him by the ankles, and rolls him out like a wheelbarrow. Hariequin 
and Pantatoon trip up each other's heels several times alternately, and 
then exeunt on different sides.) 


Sornse IY. 


A Desert in Russia. Enter an Oars in bearskins. 
OGRE. 
Now, by yon bristling borealis light, 
I feel a most tremendous appetite ! 
I must have food to satisfy my maw, 
Tis nature’s craving, and a gastric law. 
I may not feed, I say it to my grief, 
On France’s frogs, nor yet on English beef, 
Herrings of Holland may remain till Lent; 
I do require some juicier nutriment. 
(A turkey straggles across the stage.) 
Ha! corresponding to my famished wish, 
There goes a tarkey—’tis a glorious dish! 
Fowl! thou art food right pleasant to my soul! 
I'll seize thee, gobbler, and devour thee whole! 
(Chases the turkey. Enter Panraroon.) 
What wrinkled wight is that? How dost thou dare 
To come between his booty and the bear? 
PANTALOON. 

Not at all, my gracious master! 

Most illustrious, most transcendant ! 

But for fear of some disaster, 

Comes your very low attendant. 

Call it not an interruption— 

It is simply an entreating, 

Lest some foul and sore irruption 

Vex your lordship after eating! 
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OGRE. 

Plague upon thee! Art physician ? 
PANTALOON. 

Not exactly. But my knowledge 
Raised me to a high position; 
L. L. D. of Edinburgh college. 
Therefore I have Doctor’s titles— 
Ah, most puissant sir, be wary! 
Better cram your precious vitals 
With the flesh of dromedary. 


OGRE. 
Slave! if thou wert somewhat younger, 
And thy looks were more inviting, 
Thou thyself shouldst stay my hunger— 
But I relish not such biting! 
PANTALOON. 

O how very condescending! 
O, how gracious! how bewitching! 
Honored would I be in sending 
Victuals to your lordship’s kitchen! 
But this turkey, on my conscience, 
Will produce an indigestion— 

OGRE. 
Peace, weak fool! thou talkest nonsense! 
Wilt thou dare my deeds to question! 

(Kicks Pantatoon, and chases the turkey off the stage.) 


Sorne V. 
Park in London. Enter Sorpviers, and Crowd huzezaing. 


FIRST SOLDIER. 

What a happiness it is to set foot once more on the free soil of Old Eng- 
land, after having starved so long in the Crimea! And our countrymen too— 
how glad they are to welcome us back! Such a sight as this more than 
repays us for our wounds. 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

Ay, comrade; the people know now of what stuff we soldiers are made. 
Before the war began, those radical fellows would have turned us all to the 
right-about. Lobster and locust were the best words that they pitched at us 
then. But all that is over now, and the soldier will get his due. 

THIRD SOLDIER. 

And well we deserve it, lads! Do you remember the trenches, where we 
had to work all night in the frozen mud, with barely covering for our backs, 
and the balls crashing and shells bursting around us? Do you remember the 
green coffee, and the salt pork, and the biscuit harder than a man’s teeth, 
and the long, long time we used to wait before we could get even that? But 
a hearty welcome like this makes up for everything. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

I hope I shall get a furlough soon; for I long to go down to the country, 
= see my old mother. Bless her heart! I'll be bound she prayed for us 
all night and morning; and they say a prayer can turn the stiffest bullet that 
ever whizzed from a Russian rifle-pit. 

THIRD SOLDIER. 

And pretty Sally, the barmaid at the Plough—will she know you with all 
that beard? Eh} Jack? But I see thou hast got thy medal, comrade. It 
is a proud decoration, yet little enough for one who fought at Alma and 
Inkermann. 
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FIRST SOLDIER. 

It is a mark of honour, Bob, and I value it more than if it was a star of 
diamonds. But I look for something substantial too. The German Legion, 
they say, have got a grant of land at the Cape, though the lazy lubbers were 
never further than Heligoland. So of course we shall come in for a good 
thing. England won’t neglect her own flesh and blood. But who comes 
here? Some nob, I suppose, though his toggery is of the queerest. 


(Enter Soaramovon, attended.) 


SOARAMOUCH. 

Welcome, brave warriors, welcome from the wars, 
With all your honours, victories, and scars! 

Ye bold asserters of our England’s might, 

Who bore yourselves like lions in the fight: 

Now from your toils and worthy labours cease, 
And reap os fruits of conquest and of peace. 

For you a million rockets, sent on high, 

Gave a new lustre to the spangled sky: 

For you the Catherine wheel evolved its rays, 
And squibs expired in particoloured blaze. 

Great gifts were these; but more remains behind ; 
We must be cruel, only to be kind. 

Before you, heroes, lies the land at large, 

Take then, O take, with blessings, your discharge! 
No further payment can we now afford— 

Your great achievements are your best reward— 
Take up the ploughshare and lay down the sword. 
Pensions be hanged! No valiant soul would wish 
To barter glory for a loaf or fish ? 

Britannia rules supreme o’er Jand and sea, 

You fought for freedom—soldiers! you are free. 
Go hence, and shave as quickly as you may— 
Close shaving is the order of the day ! 


(Sotpiers remain stupified. The mob yell, and pelt Scara- 
movoH off the stage with brickbats.) 





Sozne VI. 


A Wig-shop. An Op GENTLEMAN asleep upon a chair. 
Enter Cotumsrne and Sprite dancing a fandango. 


COLUMBINE. 
Nor Pantaloon nor Harlequin are near: 
Let’s have a lark! 
SPRITE. 


With all my heart, my dear! 

You always were a merry-hearted wench. 

COLUMBINE. 
Try on this wig! ‘twill fit you for the bench. 

SPRITE. 

Soft! it belongs to that old covey there, 
Who snugly snoozes in his elbow-chair. 

COLUMBINE. ’ 
I’ve an idea! Here’s the magic sword; 
Let us persuade him that he is a lord. 


SPRITE. 
O rare! what fun! I'll hit him on the pate— 
Most noble Baron, rise—assume thy state! 


OLD GENTLEMAN. 
O holy Blackstone! what is this I hear? 
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COLUMBINE. 
We come to greet your Lordship as a Peer | 
You're rich—no need to inultiply your parks, 
No son succeeding, as Macbeth remarks. 
Hail, great liferenter ! 
SPRITE. 

Noble Baron, hail ! 

Your title is—I’ve lost it—Something—dale. 
OLD GENTLEMAN. 
Amazing how these propliecies come true | 
This was foretold me by a German Jew. 
So, then, at last, the point of honour's won. 
I'm rather thankful, though, to want a son! 
My brain is whirliog—somewbat weak my feet— 
COLUMBINE. 

Courage, my noble Lord, assume your seat ! 

(As he sits down, Sprite pulls away the chair, and the Oup 
GENTLEMAN tumbles on the floor. CoLumBIne and Sprrrs 
burst into laughter, throw hair-powder over him, and 
exeunt.) 


Scene VII. 


Exterior of a Post-Office. Enter Stiterro, Cosperro, and MaLxpgrro. 
CLown watching them at the side scenes. 
STILETTO. 
Allis prepared! Tiiis time it is no dream, 
We, as triumvirs, soon shall reign supreme+ 
cosPETTo. * 
Before six weeks are over, ‘tis my hope 
To smite the Austrian, and dethrone the Pope |! 
MALEDETTO. 
And Bomba’s carcass presently shall feel 
The venomed stab of true Italian steel ! 
STILETTO. 
Art sure that England, when the tocsin sounds, 
Will rise to succor us ? 
MALEDETTO. 
Through all her bounds ! 
Have you not heard each common-council bawl 
For universal freedom in its hall ? 
Believe you not that, with insane delight, 
Each turtled alderman will rush to fight, 
And bare in battle the portentous blade, 
That hath such victual to his jaws conveyed? 
Amico mio! it exceeds belief 
What valiant words they utter o’er their beef ! 
True metal are they—sterling to the touch— 
Though, holy Mary, they do eat too much! 
COSPETTO. 
I do not go where gluttons swill and cram— 
I think, with Carlyle, that their speech is sham. 
But Britain’s banver ever must advance 
In freedom’s cause, since she succumbed to France. 
Remember how she triumphed at the knell 
That rang in monarchs’ ears when Antwerp fell. 
Nor Queen, nor Peers, can stay the earnest flood 
That must descend in cataracts of blood. 
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Good-morrow, sir—or fish, whichever you may be, for you more resemble 
a sardine than a baptised Christian! What may be your pleasure? 
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The people’s charter is a fact avowed, 
I’ve drank the toast (in porter) with the crowd. 
The heart of Britain beats in Leicester Square, 
And, for Italia, there is comfort there ! 
STILETTO. 
Well, then, let’s post our letters! England, thanks ! 
They are as safe as money in thy banks. 
(Exeunt Stiterro, Cosperro, and Maurperro. C1Lown 
comes forward, and sings “ Hot Codlins,” after which —) 
CLOWN. 
Safe as the banks? These chaps are really funny! 
‘They swear by Peter—Paul might have their money ! 
No, my good masters! I must needs inquire 
What kind of irons glow within the fire, 
A shindy somewhere clearly there must be. 
1 have a thirst for knowledge—let me see— 
(Enter from the Office, Postman.) 
Here comes the Postman—now to try a fright! 
Mad dog! mad dog! Be off, sir, or he'll bite! 
(Postman throws down the bag, and takes to his heels. Crown 
abstracts letters.) 
Aha, I’ve got them safe ! (re-enter Postman). How very shocking! 
[ hope that is not blood upon your stocking ? 
No! Then all’s right! I hate those filthy poodles ! 
Good morning, pink of postmen—and of noodles. 
; (Ezit Postmay.) 





So—here’s enough to set the world on fire, 

These lads are handy when they do conspire ! 

Blood, bayonets, pistols, faggots, and a rope ! 

O surely, gentlemen, you’ll spare the Pope! 

No? Then I'll even alter the address, 

And send this letter to his Holiness : 

This shall to Austria—this to Bomba go! 

Cheap lodgings, sirs, you’ll find across the Po. 
(CLown reposts the letters and exit.) 


Scene VIII. 


Sea-shore at Naples. Lazzaront lying in the sunshine. 


CHORUS. 
Whom can you compare 
With happy lazzaroni? 
We live in open air, 
And eat our maccaroni ! 
No taxes do we pay, 
Or other contribution : 
Long live the King we say, 
And d—n the Revolution ! 
Enter Harequin. 
What do I hear? Is that the voice of. slaves, 
Or do they sing to hide their dark despair ? 
Good morrow, sirs ! 
FIRST LAZZARONE. 


HARLEQUIN. 
To set you free! To place you on the path 
That,leads direct to glorious liberty ! 
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O what an earthly paradise were this, 
With its blue vaulting of unclouded sky— 
Its tranquil sea, its vineyards, and its hills, 
Its noble breadth of blossom and of fruit, 
So that its children knew the rights of man! 
Ah, my dear friends! could ye behold the boons 
That trade and commerce shower upon their sons— 
Taxes unnumbered, daily work that keeps 
The strong arm strained from morning until eve, 
And bids the infant toil beside the man— 
The pleasant factory alive with dust, 
The radiant gin-shop, and the cow-heel vault, 
* With all the good civilisation brings— 
Then would you join your voices straight with mine, 
And, waving torch and steel above your heads, 
Cry, “ Down with Bomba! up with liberty !” 
SECOND LAZZARONE. 
Poor unhappy wretch! he has evidently escaped from a madhouse! Let 
us speak gently to him. What brings you here, poverino ? 
HARLEQUIN. 
Can you ask that, when in your prisons pine 
The noblest and the bravest of the land ? 
FIRST LAZZARONE. 
Alack, sir! you are quite in the wrong. There are none in prison here 
but malefactors and conspirators ! 
HARLEQUIN. 

Conspirators? Ay, doubtless, that’s the word ! 
Brutus conspired, and so did Thistlewood, 
And history gives to both a common name ! 
Hark ye, brave men! your wrongs I would redress, 
Give you a constitution and a House 
Of Commons, somewhat better than my own, 
Which, truth to say, is restive as a mule. 
Also a poor-law, and a close bastille, 
Wherein they manufacture soup from bones. 
Also newspapers, which you cannot read, 
And various priceless privileges more. 
Behold yon frigate ! it hath brought me here. 
Say but the word, and when I wave my wand, 
A fleet shall straightway anchor in the bay, 
And shatter with its shot your boasted walls. 
Hurrah for freedom —taxes—and the press! 

FIRST LAZZARONE. 

It is no use talking with this fellow; so let us even pitch him into the sea. 
‘If he is a fish, he can swim; if he is a man, he will be none the worse of 
a cold bath—so, over with him! 

(Hartequin is pitched into the sea, and swims towards the frigate, 
amidst shouts of derision from the LazzaRront.) 























































Sorne IX. 
A Grocer’s Shop. Enter Juanes. 


No one waiting? How werry ridiklous! Figs! I say—Figs! Is this th 
way you treat gentlemen? 
FIGS, 
Bless my heart, Mr. Jeames, I had not the least idea it was you. 
how do you find yourself, this morning, Mr. Jeames ? 
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JEAMES, 
I never finds myself in anything. That's decidedly low, and what you 
would call pebblean, But if you mean to ask how I is, why I replies that 
I would be none the worse of a pot of porter. 
FIGS. 4 

You shall have it, sir, immediately. And to what am I to attribute the 

honour of this call? Any orders this morning, Mr. Jeames ? 
JEAMES. 

Vy, yes! My guvnor has ordered—that is, requested me to tell you that 
he must have his rent paid; and I am not to stir out of these here premises 
without the blunt. So fork out, old ’un! 

FIGS. 

Alas, Mr. Jeames, you come at a most unlucky time! Business is quite 
stagnant — well-nigh dead, I may say; and I have not a matter of five 
shillings in the till. : 

JEAMES. 
It’s no go, Figs. The guvnor and me is too old birds to be cotched with 
chaff. Why, you must be making a mint of money. 
FIGS. 
May I never sand sugar again, if I can meet my baker's bill ! 
JEAMES. 

Figs-—you are a fool! Why don’t you double the prices to your cus- 

tomers ? 


FIGS. 

Alas, Mr. Jeames, they would not stand that! 

JEAMES, 

Wouldn’t they? Just let me come behind the counter, and you'll see how 
I work ’em. Only, mind this; you must speak first. Hush! here’s an 
old woman. 

Enter otp Lavy. 
How do you sell your tea, Mr. Figs? 
FIGS. 
Three and two a pound, ma’am. A rare prime article, I assure you. 
OLD LADY. 
Alack! it is too dear. I have but half-a-sovereign to spend. Can’t you 
let me have it a little cheaper, Mr. Figs? 
FIGS, 
Quite impossible, ma’am! there’s house-rent and— 
JEAMES. 

O, bother your house-rent, Figs! You must not be too hard upon a lady. 

You shall haye it, mum, for three shillings, 
OLD LADY. 

Many thanks, sir! you are very—very kind! Please let me have a 
pound. 

JEAMES. 

Yes, mum. There it is. Half sov., mum. Thank’ye. There’s the 
change. 

OLD LADY. 

Bat, sir, there is a mistake. You have only given me back five and five- 
pence, whereas there should be seven shillings ! 

JEAMES. 

Quite correct, mum! The tea is three bob, and the tax is one and seven. 
That leaves five and five. Quite correct, mum, upon my honour as a gen- 
tleman. 

OLD LADY. 

But, sir, who ever heard of taxes being charged in this way? It’s flat 
robbery. 

JEAMES. 

Act of Parliament, mum—resolutions of House of Commons, mum— 
@peech of the Chancellor of Exchequer—clever man he is, too, Rise on tea 
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and sugar, mum—War with China—Public credit must be sustained, mum. 
Good morcing! Hope to see you back ! 
(OLtp Lapy bursts into tears, and exit.) 
FIGS. 
Oh, Mr. Jeames—you’ve lost me a customer ! 


JEAMES. 

Never mind, Figs! That’s a clear gain of one and seven. Hold your 
tongue. Here comes a jolly housekeeper. I shouldn’t wonder if we screwed 
a sov. out of her! 

(They continue cheating customers, until an trascible old gentleman calls for 
the Police, who enter, and carry Jrames to the office on a charge of swindling. 


Fics creeps up the chimney. 
(Scene closes.) 


Scene X. 


The Serpentine frozen by moonlight. Enter from opposite sides, 
Ciown and Panra.oon. 
CLOWN. 

Ha! Pantaloon here? What can the old rascal be after? Hang me, if 

he is not driving pegs into the ice ! 
PANTALOON, 

Who’s that ? O Lord, if it should be the police! Bless me, it’s Clown! 

What can he be doing with that saw ? 


CLOWN. 
Well, old Foozle! What's the game? 
PANTALOON. 
Foozle in your teeth! What are you about here, Crack-hemp ? 
CLOWN. 
I may as well be candid as not. Kaow, most illustrious Pantaloon, that 
I am engaged in a work of sanitary reform. 
PANTALOON. 
The devil youare! How so? 
CLOWN. 
I am sawing holes in the ice, so that individuals who dislike the trouble of 
being washed at home, may have the benefit of cold water abroad. 
PANTALOON. 
Ha, ha, ha! capital! Just like you! And, to return your confidence, 
know that I am driving pegs into the ice, in order to trip up the skaters. 


OLOWN. 

Pantaloon—thou art a treacherous fellow ! 

PANTALOON. 
Clown—thou art a dangerous desperado! 

OLOWN. 

I could strangle thee with the utmost pleasure ! 

PANTALOON. 
It woald give me intense gratification to see thee hanged ! 


CLOWN. 
Pshaw ! ’tis no use for us to quarrel. Recollect we have a common cause. 
Shake hands in the mean time. Where is Harlequin? 
PANTALOON, 
Shoddy knows! Off to Canton, I believe ; attracted thither by the braying 
of some antiquated ass. 


OLOWN. 
Let’s follow him, then. Our holiday will soon be over. 


PANTALOON. 
Agreed. But how shall we travel? 


‘ 
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CLOWN. 
Leave that to Shoddy. Here he comes. We may want him at the 
finish. 















































(Enter Suovpy, dressed as_a Cabman.) 


SHODDY. 

I say, tumble up, will you? This kind of weather don’t agree with me! Is 
it to be Oanton? Well—in with you! But remember, my lads, you'll need 
to settle my fare, either now or hereafter. So take your time! Woa, Devils- 
dust! What a beast it is! Allright? Then go it, ye cripples! 

( They drive off:) 


Scene XI. 


Neighbourhood of Canton. Enter Cutnese singing. 


CHORUS. 

Sweet is summer—sweet her breathing 
O’er the fair and flowery land 

Spring her gentle brood bequeathing, 
To her sister’s ripening hand. 

Swells the orange, waves the myrtle, 
By the margin of the rills ; 

And the tea-plant, like a kirtle, 
Gathers round the fragrant hills. 


Mighty Foh! from war defend us! 
Be our guardian as of yore, 
Never may the sound tremendous 
Of the cannon, shake our shore ! 
Never let us hear the clarion 
Send its echo to the sky, 
Though the rude and rough barbarian 
Bend on us his gloomy eye! 


(Enter an Ex-Presiwent of the Peace Society.) 


EX-PRESIDENT. 
Rogues, ruffians, caitiffs, miscreants that you are ! 
Full time it is you taste the sweets of war! 
What, scum! You'd bar my passage to Canton— 
Me! whom great Jerry Bentham claimed as son— 
Me! who let loose upon a darkened age 
The ponderous works of that neglected sage— 
Me! who, regardless both of sneer and gibe, 
Retailed the gibberish of each heathen tribe— 
Me! before whom, in terror and dismay, 
The British House of Commons fled away— 
Me! who have done what Cromwell did before — 
Cleared in a trice that antiquated floor ! 
Your empire to the centre I shall shake ! 
Ay, sordid villains, you do well to quake ! 
Peace is my watchword—Peace you shall regain, 
When every beastly Chinaman is slain ! 
Ho, there! bombard! But, wait till I’m on board— 
I'll make you know, you, scoundrels, who’s your lord ! 
(Exit the Ex-prestpent. The bombardment commences 
Many unoffending Chinese are killed. Enter Har.eQuin.) 
HARLEQUIN. 
Ye Mandarins! I’ve simply got to say, 
That you can stop the carnage, if you pay. 

















All-Fools’ Day ; or, the Rival Robbers. 


I want a certain sum in silver, down, 
Which, if you render, we may spare the town. 
If not, pray do exactly as you please: 

I'll burn your cities, confiscate your teas ! 


(Enter Pantatoon and Crown.) 


PANTALOON. 
Stop, Harlequin! By Jove, this is too bad! 
This greatly doth exceed your license, lad! 
CLOWN. 
And so say I. It is a burning shame. 
Ain’t you ashamed, old spangles, of this game ? 
HARLEQUIN, 
Hq! why the mischief do you interfere ? 
You fellows surely have no business here ! 
PANTALOON, 
What! would you have us simply shoulders shrug, 
When massacre is rife, you old humbug? 
HARLEQUIN. 
Humbug yourself! For anything I see, 
You'd do the same, to find your house in tea! 
OLOWN. * 
I'll tell you what it is—you’d better mizzle : 
Years do afflict you, Harlequin, and swizzle! 
You're not the man you were. Is’t wise or right, 
For you to back a moon-struck Benthamite ? 


HARLEQUIN. 

You put it strong. I know he is an ass, P 

But, for the general question let it pass! 
PANTALOON. 

Suppose we take some neutral sound opinion ? 
HARLEQUIN. 

Well! let us hear his name. Produce your minion. 
PANTALOON, 

I would name Shoddy. 
HARLEQUIN. 


That’s to say, the Devil! 
Well, bring him in: I know him ; he'll be civil. 
But, ere he comes, you'd better move your legs! 
Here we must store a lot of powder kegs. 
(Marines roll in ammunitzon.) 
Next, by your leave, I’ll wave my magic wand, 
And summon all the members of our band, 
Lest lack of counsel lead us to-extremes. 
Ho, Columbine, Sprite, Scaramouch and Jeames ! 
(They enter along with Snoppy.) 
Now then to business! Shoddy, take your place, 
And I shall instantly propound my case. 
(Suoppy sits down on the powder-barrels. Terrific explo- 
sion. All the characters are blown to smithereens. 


FINIS. 
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PART II.—CHAPTER IIl. 


Tue last chapter has given the dis- 
cerning reader sufficient insight into 
the state of things at Cheverel Manor 
in the summer of 1788. In that sum- 
mer, we know, the great nation of 
France was agitated by conflicting 
thoughts and passions, which were 
but the beginning of sorrows. And 
in our Caterina’s little breast, too, 
there were terrible struggles. The 
poor bird was beginning to flutter 
and vainly dash its soft breast against 
the hard iron bars of the inevitable, 
and we see too plainly the dadger, if 
that anguish should go on height- 
ening instead of being allayed, that 
the palpitating heart may be fatally 
bruised. 

Meanwhile, if, as I hope, you feel 
some interest,in Catina and her 
friends at Cheverel Manor, you are 
perhaps asking, How came she to be 
there? How was it that this tiny, 
dark-eyed child of the south, whose 
face was immediately suggestive of 
olive-covered hills, and  taper-lit 
shrines, came to have her home in that 
stately English manor-house by the 
side of the blonde matron, Lady Chev- 
erel—almost as if a humming-bird 
were found perched on one of the elm- 
trees in the park, by the side of her 
ladyship’s handsomest pouter-pigeon ? 
Speaking good English, too, and 
joining in Protestant prayers; surely, 
she -must have been adopted: and 
brdught over to England at a very 
early age? She was. 

During Sir Christopher’s last visit 
to Italy with his lady, fifteen years 
before, they resided for some time at 
Milan, where Sir Christopher, who was 
an enthusiast for Gothic architecture, 
and was then entertaining the pro- 
ject of metamorphosing his plain 
brick family mansion into the model 
of a Gothic manor-house, was bent 
ou studying the details of that mar- 
ble miracle, the Cathedral. Here 
Lady Oheverel, as at other Italian 
cities where she made any protracted 
stay, engaged a maestro to give her 


-come in here. 


lessons in singing, for she had then 
not only fine musical taste, but a 
fine soprano voice. Those were days 
when very rich people used manu- 
script music, and many a man who 
resembled Jean Jacques in nothing 
else, resembled him in getting a live 
lihood “a copier la musique 4 tant 
la page.” Lady Cheverel having 
need of this service, Maestro Albani 
told her he would send her a pover- 
accio of his acquaintance, whose 
manuscript was the neatest and 
most correct he knew of. Unhappily. 
the poveraccio was not always in his 
best wits, and was sometimes rather 
slow in consequence; but it would 
be a work of Christian charity wor 
thy of the beautiful Signora’ to em- 
ploy poor Sarti. 

The next morning, Mrs. Sharp, then 
a blooming abigail of three-and- 
thirty, entered her lady's private 
room, and said, “If you please, my 
lady, there’s the frowiest, shabbiest 
man you ever saw outside, and he’s 
told Mr. Warren as the singing mas- 
ter sent him to see your ladyship. 
Bat I think you'll hardly like him to 
Belike he’s only a 
beggar.” 

“O, yés, show him in immediately.” 

Mrs. Sharp retired, muttering some- 
thing about “fleas and worse.” She 
had the smallest possible admiration 
for fair Ausonia and its natives, and 
even her profound deference for Sir 
Christopher and her lady could not 
prevent her from expressing her 
amazement at the infatuation of 
gentlefolks in choosing to sojourn 
among “ Papises, in countries where 
there was no getting to air a bit o’ 
linen, and where the people smelt o’ 
garlick fit to knock you down.” 

However, she presently reappeared, 
ushering in a small meagre man, sal- 
low and dingy, with a restless wan- 
dering look in his dull eyes, and 
an excessive timidity about his dee 
reverences, which gave him the air 
of a man who had been long a soli- 
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tary prisoner. Yet through all this 
squalor and wretchedness there were 
some traces discernible of compara- 
tive youth and former good looks. 
Lady Cheverel, though not very 
tender-hearted, still less sentimental, 
was essentially kind, and liked to 
dispense benefits like a goddess, who 
looks down benvignly on the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind that approach 
her shrine. She was smitten with 
some compassion at the sight of poor 
Sarti, who struck her as the mere 
battered wreck of a vessel that might 
have once fluated gaily enough on its 
outward voyage, to the soand of pipes 
and tabors. She spoke gently as she 
pointed out to him the operatic selec- 
tions she wished him to copy, and he 
seemed to sun himself in her auburn, 
radiant presence, so that when he 
made his exit with the music: books 
under his arm, bis bow, though not 
less reverent, was less timid. 

It was ten years at Jeast since Sarti 
had seen anything so bright and 
stately aud beautiful as Lady Chev- 
erel. For the time was far off in 
which he had trod the stage in satin 
and feathers, the primo tenore of, one 
short season. Alas! he had com- 
pletely lost his voice in the follow- 
ing winter, avd had ever since been 
little bettgr than a cracked fiddle, 
which is good for nothing but fire- 
wood. For, like many Italian sing- 
ers, he was too ignorant to teach, 
and if it had not been for his one 
talent of penmanship, he and _ his 
young helpless wife might have 
starved. Then, jast after their 
third child was born, fever came, 
swept away the sickly mother and 
the two eldest children, and attacked 
Sarti himself, who rose from his sick- 
bed with enfeebled brain and muscle, 
and a tiny baby on his hands, scarcely 
four months old. He lodged over 
a fruit-shop kept by a stout virago, 
loud of tongue and irate in temper, 
but who had had children born to 
‘her, and so had taken care of the 
tiny yellow, black-eyed bambinetto, 
and tended Sarti himself through his 
sickness. Here he continued to live, 
earning a meagre subsistence for him- 
self and his little one by the work of 
copying music, put into his hands 
chiefly by Maestro Albani: He 
seemed to exist for nothing but the 
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child : tended it, he dandled ir, 
he chatted to it, living with it. alone 
in his one room above the fruit--hop, 
only asking his landlady to take care 
of the marmoset during his short ab- 
sences in fetching and carry:ng home 
work. Customers frequenting that 
fruit-shop might often see the tiny 
Caterina seated on the floor with her 
legs in a heap of pease, which it was 
ber delight to kick about; or per- 
haps deposited, like a kitten, in a 
large basket out of harm's way. 

Sometimes, however, Sarti Jeft his 
little one with another kind of pro- 
tectress. He was very regulur in bis 
devotions, which he paid thrice a 
week in the great cathedral, carry- 
ing Caterina with him. Here, when 
the high morning sun was warming 
the myrid glittering pinnacles with- 
out, and struggling aguinst the mas- 
sive gloom within, the sbadow of a 
man with a child on his arm wight 
be seen flitting across the more 
stationary shadows of pillar and 
mullion, and making its way towards 
a little tinsel Madonna hanging in a 
retired spot near the choir. Amid 
all the sublimities of the mighty 
cathedral, poor Sarti had fixed on 
this tinsel Madonna as the symbol of 
Divine mercy and protection,—just as 
a chiid, in the presence of a great 
landscape, sees none of the glories of 
wood and sky, but sets its heart on 
a floating feather or insect that hap- 
pens to be on a level with its eye. 
Here, then, Sarti, worshipped and 
prayed, setting Caterina on the floor 
by his side; and now and then, when 
the cathedral lay near some place 
where he had to call, and did not like 
to take her, he would Jeave her there 
in front of the tinsel Madonna, where 
she would: sit, perfectly good, amus- 
ing herself with low crowing noises 
and see-sawings of her tiny body. 
And when Sarti came back, he 
always found that the Blessed Mother 
had taken good care of Caterina. 

That was briefly the history of 
Sarti, who fulfilled so well the orders 
Lady Cheverel gave him, that she 
sent him away again with a stock of 
new work. But this time, week after 
week passed, and he neither reap- 
peared nor sent home the music 
intrusted to him. Lady Cheverel 
began to be anxious, and was think- 
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ing of sending Warren to inguire at 
the address Sarti had given her, when 
one day, as she was equipped for 
driving out, the valet brought in a 
small piece of paper which he said 
had been left for her ladyship by a 
man who was carrying fruit. The 
paper ‘contained only three tremulous 
ines, in Italian :— 

“Will the Eccelentissima, for the 
love of God, have pity on a dying 
man, and come to him?” 

Lady Cheverel recognised the 
handwriting as Sarti’s in spite of its 
tremulousness, and, going down to 
her carriage, ordered the Milanese 
coachman to drive to Strada Quin- 
quagesima, Numero 10. The coach 
stopped in a dirty narrow street 
opposite La Pazzini’s fruit-shop, and 
that large specimen of womanhood 
immediately presented herself at the 
door, to the extreme disgust of Mrs. 
Sharp, who remarked privately to 
Mr. Warren that La Pazzini was a 
“hijeous porpis.” The fruit-woman, 
however, was all smiles and deep 
curtsies to the Eccelentissima, who, not 
very well understanding her Milanese 
dialect, abbreviated the conversation 
by asking to be shown at once to Signor 
Sarti. La Pazzini preceded her up 
the dark narrow stairs, and opened a 
door through which she begged her 
ladyship to enter. Directly opposite 
the door lay Sarti, on a low miser- 
able bed. His eyes were glazed, and 
no movement indicated that he was 
conscious of their entrance. 

On the foot of the bed was seated a 
tiny child apparently not three years 
old, her head covered by a linen cap, 
her feet clothed with leather boots, 
above which her little yellow legs 
showed thin and naked. A frock, 
made of what had once been a gay 
flowered silk, was her only other gar- 
ment. Her large dark eyes shone 
from out her queer little face, like 
two precious stones in a grotesque 
image carved in old ivory. She held 
an empty medicine-bottle in her hand, 
and was amusing herself with putting 
the cork in and drawing it out again, 
to hear how it would pop. 

La Pazzini went up to the bed, 
and said, “ Ecco la nobilissima don- 
na!” but directly after screamed out, 
“ Holy mother! he is dead!” 

It was so. The entreaty had not 
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been sent in time for Sarti to carry 
out his project of asking the great 
English lady to take care of his 
Caterina. That was the thought 
which haunted his feeble brain as soon 
as he began to fear that his illness 
would end in death. She had wealth 
—she was kind—she would surely 
do something for the poor orphan. 
And so, at last, he sent that scrap of 
paper, which won the fulfilment of 
his prayer though he did not live 
to utter it. Lady Cheverel gave 
La Pazzini money that the last 
decencies might be paid to the dead 
man, and carried away Caterina, 
meaning to consult Sir Christopher 
as to what should be done with 
her. Even Mrs. Sharp had been sv 
smitten with pity by the scene she 
had witnessed when she was sum- 
moned up-stairs to fetch Caterina, as 
to shed a small tear, though she was 
not at all subject to that weakness ; 
indeed, she abstained from it on prin- 
ciple, because, as she often said, it 
was known to be the worst thing 
in the world for the eyes. 

On the way back to her hotel. 
Lady Cheverel turned over various 
projects in her mind regarding Oa- 
terina, but at last one gained the pre- 
ference over all the rest. Why. should 
they not take the child tg England, 
and bring her up there? They had 
been married twelve years, yet 
Cheverel Manor was cheered by no 
children’s voices, and the old house 
would be all the better for a little of 
that music. Besides, it would be a 
Christian work to train this little 
Papist into a good Protestant, and 
graft as much English fruit as 
possible on the Italian stem. 

Sir Christopher listened to this plan 
with hearty acquiescence. He loved 
children, and took at once to the little 
black-eyed monkey—his name for 
Caterina all through her short lite. 
But neither he nor Lady Cheverel 
had any idea of adopting her as 
their daughter, and giving ber their 
own rank in life. They were much 
too English and aristocratic to think 
of anything so romantic. No! The 
child would be brought up at Che- 
verel Manor as a protegée, to be 
ultimately useful, perhaps, in sorting 
worsteds, keeping accounts, reading 
aloud, and otherwise supplying the 
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place of spectacles when her lady- 
ship’s eyes should wax dim. 

o Mrs. Sharp had to procure new 
clothes, to replace the linen cap, 
flowered frock, and leathern boots; 
and now, strange to say, little Ca- 
tind, who had suffered many uncon- 
scious evils in her existence of thirty 
moons, first began to know conscious 
troubles. ‘‘ Ignorance,” says Ajax, “is 
a painless evil;” so, I should think 
is dirt, considering the merry faces 
that go along with it. At any rate, 
cleanliness is sometimes a painful 
good, as any one can vouch who has 
had his face washed the wrong way, 
by a pitiless hand with a gold ring 
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on the third finger. If you, reader, 
have not known that initiatory 
anguish, it is idle to expect that 
you will form any approximate 
conception of what Catina endured 
under Mrs. Sharp’s new dispensation 
of soap-and-water. Happily, this 
purgatory came presently to be as- 
sociated in her tiny brain with a 
passage straightway to a seat of bliss 
—the sofa in Lady Cheverel’s sit- 
ting-room, where there were toys to 
be broken, a ride was to be had on 
Sir Christopher's knee, and a spaniel 
of resigned temper was prepared 
to undergo small tortures without 
flinching. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In three months from the time of 
Caterina’s adoption, — namely, in the 
late autumn of 1763—the chimneys 
of Cheverel Manor were sending up 
unwonted smoke, and the servants 
were awaiting in excitement the 
return of their master and mistress 
after a two years’ absence. Great 
wds the astonishment of Mrs. Bellamy, 
the housekeeper, when Mr. Warren 
lifted a little black-eyed child out of 
the carriage, and great was Mrs. 
Sharp’s sense of superior information 
and experience, as she detailed Ca- 
terina’s history, interspersed with 
copious comments, to the rest of the 
upper servants that evening, as they 
were taking a comfortable glass of 
grog together in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

A pleasant room it was, as any party 
need desire to muster in on a cold 
November evening. The fireplace 
alone was a picture: a wide and deep 
recess with a low brick altar in the 
middle, where great logs of dry 
wood sent myriad sparks up the dark 
chimney throat; and over the front 
of this recess a large wooden en- 
tablature bearing this motto, finely 
carved in old English letters, “ Fear 
Gop AND HONOUR THE Kina.” And 
beyond the party, who formed a half- 
moon with their chairs and well- 
furnished table round this bright 
fireplace, what a space of chiaros- 
curo for the imagination to revel in! 
Stretching across the far end of the 
room, what an oak table, high enough 


surely for Homer’s gods, standing on 
four massive legs, bossed and bulging 
like sculptured urns! and, lining 
the distant wall, what vast cupboards, 
suggestive of inexhaustible apricot 
jam and promiscuous butler’s per- 
quisites! A stray picture or two 
had found their way down there, and 
made agreeable patches of dark brown 
on the buff-coloured walls. High over 
the loud-resounding double door hung 
one which, from some indications of a 
face looming out of blackness, might 
by a great synthetic effort be pro- 
nounced a Magdalen. Considerably 
lower down hung the similitude of a 
hat and feathers, with portions of a 
ruff, stated by Mrs. Bellamy to re- 
present Sir Francis Bacon, who in- 
vented gunpowder, and—in her 
opinion, “ might ha’ been better em- 
plyed.” 

But this evening the mind is but 
slightly arrested by the great Veru- 
lam, and is in the humour to think a 
dead philosopher less interesting than 
a living gardener, who sits conspi- 
cuous in the half circle round the 
fireplace. Mr. Bates is habitually a 
guest in the housekeeper’s room of 
an evening, preferring the social 
pleasures there—the feast of gossip 
and the flow of grog—to a batchelor’s 
chair in his charming thatched cot- 
tage on a little island, where every 
sound is remote but the cawiog of 
rooks and the screaming of wild 
geese—poetic sounds, doubtless, but, 
humanly speaking, not convivial. 
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Mr. Bates was by no means an 
average person, to be passed without 
special notice. He was a sturdy 
Yorkshireman, approaching forty, 
whose face Nature seemed to have 
coloured when she was in a hurry, 
and had no time to attend to nuances, 
for every inch of him visible above 
his neckcloth was of one impartial 
redness; so that when he was at 
some distance your imagination was 
at liberty to place his lips anywhere 
between his: nose and chin. Seen 
closer, his lips were discerned to be 
of a peculiar cut, and I fancy this had 
something to do with the peculiarity 
of his dialect, which, as we shall see, 
was individusl rather than provincial. 
Mr. Bates was further distingni-hed 
from the common herd by a perpetual 
blinking of the eyes ; and this, togei her 
with the red-rose tint of his com- 
plexion, and a way he had of hanging 
hix bead forward, and rolling it from 
side to side as he walked, gave him the 
air of a Bacclius in a blue apron, who, 
in the present reduced circumstances 
of Olympus, had taken to the man- 
agement of his own vines. Yet, as 
gluttons are often thin, so sober men 
are often rubicund; and Mr. Bates 
was sober, with that manly, British, 
cburchman.like sobriety which can 
carry a few glasses of grog without 
any perceptible clarification of ideas. 

“Dang my boottens!” observed 
Mr. Bates, who, at the conclusion of 
Mrs. Sharp’s narrative, felt himself 
urged to his strongest interjection, 
“it’s what I shouldn’t ha’ looked for 
from Sir Cristhifer an’ my ledy, to 
bring a furrin child into the coonthry ; 
an’ depend on’t, whether you an’ me 
lives to see’t or noo, it'll coom to soom 
harm. The first sitiation iver I held 
—it was a hold, hancient habbey, wi’ 
the biggest orchard o’ apples an’ 

you ever see —there was a 
French valet, an’ he stool silk stoock- 
ins, an’ shirts, an’ rings, an’ iverythin’ 
he could ley his hans on, an’ run awey 
at last wi’ th’ missis’s jewl-box. 
They’re all alaike, them furriners, It 
roons i’ th’ blood.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sharp, with the 
air of a person who held liberal views, 
but knew where to draw the line, 
“I'm not a-going to defend the 
farriners, for I’ve as good reason 
to know what they are as most folks, 
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an’ nobody "ill iver hear me ray but 
what they’re next door to -heathens, 
and the hile they eat wi’ their vie 
tuals is enough to turn any Chris. 
tian’s stomach. But for all that— 
an’ for all as the trouble in respect 0’ 
washin’ an’ managin’ bas fell upo’ me 
through the journey — I can’t say but 
what I think as my Lady an’ Sir 
Cristifer’s done a right thing by a 
hionicent child as doesn’t know its 
right han’ from its left, ? bringing it 
where it'll learn to speak summat 
better nor gibberish. and be brought 
up i’ the true religion, For as for 
them furrin churches as Sir Cristifer 
is so unaccountable mad after, wi’ 
picturs o’ men an’ women a-showin’ 
therselves just for all the world as God 
made ’em, I think, for my part, us its 
welly a sin to go into ’em.” 

“You're likely to have more 
foreigners, however,” said Mr. Warren, 
who liked to provoke the gardener, 
“fur Sir Christopher has engaged 
some Italian workmen to help in the 
alterations in the house.” 

“ Olterations !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bellamy in alarm. “ What oltera- 
tions ?” . 

“ Why,” answered Mr. Warren, “ Sir 
Christopher, as I understand, is goin 
to make a clean new thing of the ol 
Manor-house, both inside and out. 
And he’s got portfolios full of plans 
and pictures coming. It isto be cased | 
with stone, in the Gothic style— 
pretty near like the churches, you 
know —as far as I can make out; 
and the ceilings are to be beyond 
anything as has been seen in the 
country. Sir Christopher's been giv- 
ing a deal of study to it.” 

“ Dedr heart alive!’ said Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, “ we shall be pisened wi’ lime 
an’ plaster, an’ hev the house fall 0’ 
workmen colloguing wi’ the wuids, 
an’ meckin’ no end o’ mischief.” 

“That ye may lay your life on, 
Mrs. Bellamy,’ said Mr. Bates. “ How- 
iver, I'll noot denay that the Goothic 
stayle’s prithy anoof, an’ it’s woonder- 
ful how near them stoon-carvers cuts 
oot the shapes o’ the pine apples, an’ 
shamracks, an’ rooses. I dare sey 
Sir Christhifer ’ll meck a naice thing 
o’ the Manor, an’ there woont be 
many gentlemen’s houses i’ the coon- 
thry as ‘Il coom up to’t, wi’ sich 
garden an’ pleasure-groons an’ wall- 
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fruit as King George maight be 
rood on.” 

«Well, I can’t think as th’ house 
can be better nor it is, Gothic or no 
Gothic,” said Mrs. Bellamy ; “an I’ve 
dove the picklio’ an’ preservin’ in it 
fourteen year Michuelmas was a three 
weeks. But what does my lady say 
to't ?” 

“ My lady knows better than cross 
Sir Cristifer in what he’s set his 
mind on,” said Mr. Bellamy, who ob- 
jected to the criminal tone of the con- 
versation. “Sir Cristifer ‘Il hev his 
own way, that you may tek your 
oath. An’ i’ therigbton't too. He's 
a gentleman boro, an’s got the money. 
But come, Mester Bates, fill your 
glass, an’ we'll drivk health an’ happi- 
ness to his honour an’ my lady, an’ 
then you shall give us a sung. Sir 
Cri-tifer doesn’t come hum from 
Italy ivery night.” 

This demonstrable position was ac- 
cepted without hesitatioa as ground 
for a toast; but Mr, Bates, apparently 
thivkiug that his song was not an 
equally reasonable sequence, ignored 
the second part of Mr. Bellamy’s pro- 
= So Mrs. Sharp, who had been 
euard to say that she had no 
thoughts at all of marrying Mr. Bates, 
thongh be was “a sensable fresh- 
coloured man as many a woman ‘ud 
snup at for a husband,” enforced Mr. 
Bellamy’s appeal. 

“Come Mr. Bates, let us hear 
‘Roy's Wife.’ I'd rether hear a good 
old sung like that, nor all the fine 
*talian toodlin’.” 

Mr. Bates, urged thus flatteringly, 
stuck his thumbs into the armholes 
of his waistcoat, threw himself back 
in his chair with his head in that 
position in which he could look 
directly towards the zenitb, and 
struck up a remarkably staccato ren- 
dering of “ Roy’s Wite of Aldivalloch.” 
This melody may certainly be taxed 
with excessive iteration, but that 
was precisely its bighest recommen- 
dation to the present audience, who 
found it all the easier to swell the 
chorus. Nor did it at all diminish 
their pleasure that the only particu- 
lar concerning “ Roy’s Wife” which 
Mr. Butes’s enunciation allowed them 
to guther, was thut she “chated” 
him,—whetber in the matter of gar- 
den stuff or of some other commodity, 
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or why her name should, in conse- 
quence, be repeatedly reiterated with 
exultation, remaining an agreeable 
mystery. 

Mr. Bates’s song formed the climax 
of the evening’s good-fellowship, aud 
the party soon after dispersed—Mrs. 
Bellamy, perhaps, to dream of quick- 
lime flying among her preserving- 
pans, or of love-sick housemaids 
reckless of unswept corners—and 
Mrs. Sharp to sivk ioto plexsavt vi- 
sions of independent housekeeping 
in Mr. Bates’s cottage, with no bells 
to auswer. and with fruit and vege- 
tables ad libitum. 

Caterina soon conquered all preju- 
dices against her foreign blood; for 
what prejudices will hold out aguiost 
helplessness and broken prattle? She 
became the pet of the household, 
thrusting Sir Christopher’s favourite 
bloodhound of that day, Mrs. Bel 
lamy’s two canaries, aud Mr. Bates’s 
largest Dorking hen, into a merely 
secondary position. The consequence 
was that in the space of a summer's 
day she went through a great cycle 
of experiences, commencing with the 
somewhat acidulated goodwill of Mra. 
Sharp’s pursery disciplive. Then 
came the grave luxury of her lady- 
ship’s sitting-room, and, perhaps, the 
dignity of » ride on Sir Christopher's 
knee, sometimes followed by « visit 
with him to the stables, where Cate- 
rina soon learned to hear without 
crying the baying of the chained 
bloodhounds, and to say, with osten- 
tatious bravery, clingivg to Sir Chris- 
topler’s leg all the while, ‘* Dey not 
hurt Tioa.” Then Mrs. Bellamy 
would perbaps be going out to 
gather the rose-leaves and lavender, 
and Tina was made proud and bappy 
by being allowed to carry a bandful 
in her pinafore; happier still, when 
they were spread out in sheets to dry, 
so that she could sit down like a frog 
amoug them, and have them poured 
over her in fragrant showers. Ano- 
ther frequent pleasure was to take a 
journey with Mr. Bates through the 
kitchen-gardens and the hot-tiouses, 
where the rich bunches of green and 
purple grapes hung from.the root, far 
out of reach of the tiny yellow band 
that couldn't help stretching itself out 
towards them ; though the band was 
sure at last to be satisfied with some 
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delicate-flavoured fruit or sweet-scent- 
ed flower. Indeed, in the long mono- 
tonous leisure of that great country- 
house, you may be sure there was 
always some one who had nothing 
better to do than to play with Tina. 
So that the little southern bird 
had its northern nest lined with 
tenderness, and caresses, and pretty 
things. .A loving sensitive nature was 
too likely, under such nurture, to 
have its susceptibility heightened 
into unfitness for an encounter with 
any harder experience ; all the more, 
because there were gleams of fierce 
resistance to any discipline that had 
a harsh or unloving aspect. For 
the only thing in which Caterina 
showed any precocity was a certain 
ingenuity in vindictiveness. When 
she was five years old she had re- 
venged herself for an unpleasant pro- 
hibition by pouring the ink into Mrs. 
Sharp’s workbasket ; and once, when 
Lady Cheverel took her doll from 
her, because she was affectionately 
licking the paint off its face, the 
little minx straightway climbed on a 
chair and threw down a flower-vase 
that stood on a bracket. This was 
ulmost the only instance in which 
her anger overcame her awe of Lady 
Cheverel, who had the ascendancy 
always belonging to kindness that 
. never melts into caresses, and is se- 
verely but uniformly beneficent. 
By-and-by the happy monotony 
of Cheverel Manor was broken in 
upon in the way Mr. Warren had 
announced. The roads through the 
park were cut up by waggons carrying 
loads of stone from a neighbouring 
quarry, the green courtyard became 
dusty with lime, and the peaceful 
house rang with the sound of tools. 
For the next ten years Sir Christo- 
pher was occupied with the architec- 
tural metamorphosis of his old family 
mansion; thus anticipating, through 
the' prompting of his individual taste, 
that general reaction from the inispid 
iuitation of the Palladian style to- 
wards a restoration of the Gothic, 
which marked the close of the eight- 
teenth century. This was the object 
he had set his heart on, with a 
singleness of determination which 
was regarded with not a little con- 
tempt by his fox-hunting neighbours, 
who wondered greatly that a man with 
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some of the best blood in England 
in his veins, should be mean enough 
to economise in his cellar, and re. 
duce his stud to two old coach-horses 
and a hack, for the sake of riding 9 
hobby, and playing the architect, 
Their wiwes did not see so much to 
blame in the matter of the cellar 
and stables, but they were eloquent 
in pity for poor Lady Cheverel, who 
had to live in no more than three 
rooms at once, and who must be dis- 
tracted with noises, and have her con- 
stitution undermined by unhealthy 
smells. It was as bad as having a 
husband with an asthma. Why did 
not Sir Christopher take a house for 
her at Bath, or, at least, if he must 
spend his time in overlooking work- 
men, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Manor? This pity was 
quite gratuitous, as the most plenti- 
ful pity always is; for though 
Lady Cheverel did not share her 
husband’s architectural enthusiasm, 
she had too rigorous a view of a 
wife’s duties, and too profound a de- 
ference for Sir Christopher, to regard 
submission as @ grievance. As for 
Sir Christopher, he was perfectly in- 
different to criticism. “An obsti- 
nate, crotchety man,” said his neigh- 
bours. But I, who have seen Cheve- 
rel Manor as he bequeathed it to his 
heirs, rather attribute that unswerv- 
ing architectural purpose of his, con- 
ceived and carried out through long 
years of systematic personal exertion, 
to something of the fervour of genius, 
as well as inflexibility of will; and 
in walking through those rooms, 
with their splendid ceilings and 
their meagre furniture, which tell 
how all the spare money had been 
absorbed before personal comfort was 
thought of, I have felt that there 
dwelt in this old “English baronet 
some of that sublime spirit which 
distinguishes art from luxury, and 
worships beauty apart from self-in- 
dulgence. 

While Cheverel Manor was grow- 
ing from ugliness into beauty, Cate- 
rina too was growing from a little yel- 
low bantling into a whiter maiden, 
with no positive beauty indeed, but 
with a certain light airy grace, which, 
with her large appealing dark eyes, 
and a voice which, in its low-toned 
tenderness, recalled the love-notes of 
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the stock-dove, gave her a more 
than usual charm. Unlike the build- 
ing, however, Catarina’s development 
was the result of no systematic or 
careful appliances. She grew up 
very much like the primroses, which 
the gardener is not sorry to see 
within his enclosure, but takes no 
pains to cultivate. Lady Cheverel 
taught her to read and write, and 
say her catechism; Mr. Warren, 
being a good“ accountant, gave her 
lessons in arithmetic, by her lady- 
ship’s desire; and Mrs. Sharp _ini- 
tiated her in all the mysteries of the 
needle. But, for a long time, there 
was no thought of giving her any 
more elaborate education. It is very 
likely that to her dying day Caterina 
thought the earth stood still, and 
that the sun and stars moved round 
it; but so, for the matter of that, did 
Helen, and Dido, and Desdemona, 
and Juliet, whence I hope you will 
not think my Caterina less worthy 
to be a heroine on that account. 
The truth is, that, with one excep- 
tion, her only talent lay in loving ; 
and there, it is probable the most 
astronomical of women could not 
have surpassed her. Orphan and 
protegée though she was, this su- 
preme talent of hers found plenty of 
exercise at Cheverel Manor, and 
Caterina had more people to love 
than many a small lady and gentle- 
man affluent in silver mugs and 
blood relations, I think the first 
place in her childish heart was given 
to Sir Christopher, for little girls are 
apt to attach themselves to the finest- 
looking gentleman at hand, especi- 
ally as he seldom has anything to. do 
with discipline. Next to the baronet 
came Dorcas, the merry rosy cheeked 
damsel who was Mrs. Sharp's lieute- 
nant in the nursery, and thus played 
the part of the raisins in a dose 
of senna. It was a black day for 
Caterina when Dorcas married the 
coachman, and went, with a great 
sense of elevation in the world, to 
preside over a “public” in the noisy 
town of Sloppeter. A little china 
box, bearing:the motto “ Though lost 
to sight, to memory, dear,” which 
Dorcas sent her as a remembrance, 
was among Caterina’s treasures ten 
years after. 

The one other exceptional talent, 
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you already guess, was music. When 
the fact that Caterina had a remark- 
able ear for music, and a still more re- 
markable voice, attracted Lady Chev- 
erel’s notice, the discovery was very 
welcome both to her and Sir Christo- 
pher. Her musical education became 
at once an object of interest. Lady 
Oheverel devoted much time to it; 
and the rapidity of Oatina’s progress 
surpassing all hopes, an Italian sing- 
ing-master was engaged, for several 
years, to spend some months together 
at Cheverel Manor. This unexpected 
gift made a great alteration in Ca- 
tina’s position. After those first 
years in which little girls are petted 
like puppies and kittens, there comes 
a time when it seems less obvious 
what they can be good for, especially 
when, like COatina, they give no 
pees promise of cleverness or 

uty ; and it is not surprising that 
in that uninteresting period there 
was no particular plan formed as to 
her future position. She could 
always help Mrs. Sharp, supposing 
she were fit for nothing else, as she 
grew up; but now, this rare gift of 
song endeared her to Lady Cheverel, 
who loved music above all things, 
and associated her at once with the 
pleasures of the drawing-room. In- 
sensibly she came to be regarded as 
one of the family, and the servants 
began to understand that Miss Sarti 
was to be a lady after all. 

“ And the raight on’t too,” said 
Mr. Bates, “ for she hasn’t the cut of 
a gell as must work for her bread ; 
she’s as nesh an’ dillicate as a paich- 
blussam—welly laike a linnet, wi’ 
on’y joost body anoof to hold her 
voice.” 

But long before Catina had reached 
this stage of her history, a new era 
had begun for her, in the arrival of a 

ounger companion than any she had 
Ritherto known. When she was no 
more than seven, a ward of Sir Chris- 
topher’s—a lad of fifteen, Maynard 
Gilfil by name—began to spend his 
vacations at Cheverel Manor, and 
found there no playfellow so much to 
his mind as Catina. Maynard was 
an affectionate lad, who retained a 
propensity to white rabbits, pet 
squirrels, and guinea-pigs, perhaps a 
little beyond the age at which young 
gentlemen usually look down on such 
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pleasures as puerile. He was also 
much given to fishing, and to carpen- 
try, cousidered as a tine art, without 
any base view to utility. Aod in all 
these pleasures it was his delight to 
have Caterina as his companivn, to 
call her little pet names, answer her 
wonderivg questions, and have her 
toddling after him as you may have 
seen a Blenheim spaniel trotting 
after a large setter. Whenever May- 
nard went back to school, there was a 
little scene of parting. 

“ You won't forget me, Tina, before 
I come back again? I shal! leave 
you all the whip-cord we've made ; 
and don’t you let Guinea die. Come, 
give me a kiss, and promise not to 
forget me.” 

As the years wore on, and Maynard 
passed from school to college, and 


from a slim lad to a stalwart young» 


man, their companionship in the 
vacations necessarily took a differ- 
ent furm, but it retained a brotherly 
and sisterly familiarity. With May- 
nard the boyish affection had in- 
sensibly grown inio ardent love. 
Among all the many kinds of first 
love, that which begins in childish 
companionship is the strongest and 
most enduring : when passion comes 
to unite its force to long aflection, 
love is at its spring-tide. And 
Maynard Gilfil’s love was of a kind 
to wake him preter being tormented 
by Caterina to any pleasure, apart 
from her, which the most benevolent 
magician could have devised for him. 
It is the way with those tall large- 
limbed men, from Samson down- 
wards. As for Catina, the little 
miux was perfectly well aware that 
Maynard was her slave; he was the 
one person in the world whom she 
did as she pleased with; and I need 
not tell you that this was a symptom 
of her being perfectly heart-whole so 
far as he was concerned: for a pas- 
sionate woman's love is always over- 
shadowed by fear. 

Maynard Gilfii did not deceive 
himself in his interpretation of Ca- 
tina’s feelings, but he nursed the 
hope that some time or other she 
would at least care enough for him 
to accept his love. So he waited 
patiently for the day when he might 
venture to say, “ Caterina, let me 
love you!” You see, he would have 
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been content with very little, bein 
one of those men who puss through 
life without making the least cla 
moug about themselves; thinking 
neither the cut of his coat, nor the 
flavour of his soup, nor the precise 
depth of a servant’s bow, at all 
momentous. He thought — foolishly 
enough, as lovers wild think—that it 
was » good augury fur him when he 
came to be domesticated at Cheverel 
Manor in the quality of chaplain 
there, and curate of a neighbouring 
parish; judging falsely, from his own 
case, that habit and affection were 
the likeliest avenues to love. Sir 
Christopher satisfied several feelings 
in installing Maynard as chaplain in 
his house. He liked the old-fashioned 
dignity of that domestic appendage ; 
he liked his ward’s companiohship; 
and, as Maynard had some private 
fortune, he might take life easily in 
that agreeable home, keeping his 
hunter, and observing a mild regimen 
of clerical duty, until the Cumber- 
moor living should fall in, when he 
might be settled for life in the 
neighbourhood of the Manor. “ With 
Caterina fur a wife, too,” Sir Chris- 
topher soon began to think; for 
though the good baronet was not at 
all quick to suspect What was um- 
pleasant and opposed to his views of 
fitness, he was quick to see what 
would dovetail with his own plans; 
and he had first guessed, and then 
ascertained by direct inquiry, the 
state of Maynard's feelings. He at 
once leaped to the conclusion that 
Caterina was of the same mind, or 
at least would be, when slie was old 
enough. But these were too early 
days for anything definite to be said 
or done. : 

Meanwhile, new circumstances were 
arising, which, though they made no 
change in Sir Christopher's plans and 
prospects, converted Mr. Giltil’s hopes 
into anxieties, and made it clear to 
him not only that Cuaterina’s heart 
was never likely to be his, but that it 
was given entirely to another. 

Once or twice in Caterina’s child- 
hood, there had been another boy- 
visitor at the manor, yonnger thao 
Maynard Gilfil—a beautiful bay with 
brown curls and splendid clothes, on 
whom Caterina had looked with shy 
admiration. This was Anthony Wy- 
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prow, the son of Sir Christopher's 
ounger sister, and chosen heir of 
Oheverel Manor. The baronet had 
sacrificed a large sum, and q@en 
straitened the resources by which he 
was to carry out his architectural 
schemes, for the sake of removing the 
entail from his estate, and making this 
boy his heir— moved to the step, 
» | am sorry to say, by an implacable 
quarrel with his elder sister ; for a 

wer of forgiveness was not among 
Bir Christopher's virtues. At length, 
on the death of Anthony’s mother, 
when he was no longer a curly-headed 
boy, but a tall young man, with a 
captain’s commission, Cheverel Manor 
became fis home too, whenever he 
was absent from his regiment. Cate- 
rina was then a little woman, between 
sixteen and seventeen, and I need not 
spend many words in explaining what 
you perceive to be the most natural 
thing in the world. 

There was little company kept at 
the Manor, and Captain Wybrow 
would have been much duller if Oa- 
terina had not been there. It was 
pleasant to pay her attentions — to 

k to her in gentle tones, to see 
her little flatter of pleasure, the blush 
that just lit up her pale cheek, and the 
momentary timid glance of her dark 
eyes, when he praised her singing, 
leaning at her side over the piano. 
Pleasant, too, to cut out that chaplain, 
with his large calves! What idle man 
can withstand the temptation of a 
woman to fascinate, and another man 
to eclipse ?—especially when it is 
quite clear to himself that he means 
no mischief, and shall leave every- 
thing to come right again by-and-by. 
At the end of eighteen months, how- 
ever, during which Oaptain Wybrow 
had spent much of his time at the 
Manor, he found that matters had 
reached a point which he had not at 
all contemplated. Gentle tones had 
led to tender words, and tender words 
a a forth a response of looks 
which made it impossible not to earry 
on the crescendo af lovectaiiian. To 
find oneself adored by a little, grace- 
ful, dark-eyed, sweet-singing woman, 
whom no one need despise, is an 
agreeable sensation, comparable to 
smoking the finest Latakia, and also 
— some return of tenderness as 8 

uty. 
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Perhaps you think that Captain 
Wybrow, who knew that it would 
be ridiculous to dream of his marrying 
Caterina, must have been a reckless 
libertine to win her affections in 
this manner! Not at all. He was 
@ young man of calm ions, who 
was rarely led into any conduct of 
which he could not give a plausible 
account to himself; and the tiny 
fragile Caterina was a woman who 
touched the imagination and the 
affections rather than the senses. 
He really felt very kindly towards 
her, and would very likely have loved 
her—if he had been able to love any 
one. But nature had not endowed 
him with that capability. She had 
given him an admirable figure, the 
whitest of hands, the most delicate 
of nostrils, and a large amount of 
serene self-satisfaction ; but, as if to 
save such a delicate piece of work 
from any risk of being shattered, she 
had guarded him from the liability to 
a strong emotion. There was no list 
of youthful misdemeanours on record 
against him, and Sir Christopher and 
Lady Cheverel thought him the best 
of nephews, the most satisfactory of 
heirs, full of grateful deference to 
themselves, and, above all things, 
= by a sense of duty. Captain 

brow always did the thing easiest 
and most agreeable to him from a 
sense of duty; he dressed expen- 
sively, because it was a duty he owed 
to his position ; from a sense of duty 
he ‘adapted himself to Sir Christo- 
her’s inflexible will, which it would 
ave been troublesome as well as 
useless to resist ; and, being of a de- 
licate constitution, he took care of 
his health from a sense of duty. His 
health was the only point on which 
he gave anxiety to his friends ; and 
it was owing to this that Sir Christo- 
pher wished to see his nephew early 
the more so as a match 
after the baronet’s own heart ap- 
peared immediately attainable. An- 
thony had seen and admired Miss 
Assher, the only child of a lady who 
had been Sir Christopher’s earliest 
love, but who, as things will 
in this world, had married ano 
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ceptible to the merits of Anthony’s 
person and character, nothing could 
make Sir pers x4 so happy as to 
see a marriage which might be ex- 
pected to secure the inheritance of 
Cheverel Manor from getting into 
the wrong hands. Anthony had al- 
ready been kindly received by Lady 
Assher as the nephew of her early 
friend ; why should he not go to 
Bath, where she and her daughter 
were then residing, follow up the 
acquaintance, and win a handsome, 
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well-born, and sufficiently wealthy 
bride? 

Sir Christopher’s wishes were com- 
musicated to his nephew, who at 
once intimated his willingness to com- 
ply with them, from a sense of duty, 
Caterina was tenderly informed by her 
lover of the sacrifice demanded from 
them both ; and three days afterwards 
occurred the parting scene you have 
witnessed in the gallery, on the eve of 
= Wybrow’s departure for 

ath. 


CHAPTER V. 


The inexorable ticking of the clock 
is like the throb of pain, to sensa- 
tions made keen by a sickening fear. 
And so it is with the great clock-work 
of nature. Daisies and buttercups 
give way to the brown waving grasses, 
tinged with the warm red sorrel ; the 
waving grasses are swept away, and 
the meadows lie like emeralds set in 
the bushy hedgerows; the tawny- 
tipped corn begins to bow with the 
weight of the full ear; the reapers 
are bending amongst it, and it soon 
stands in sheaves; then, presently, 
the patches of yellow stubble lie side 
by side with streaks of dark red 
earth, which the plough is turning 
up in preparation for the new- 
thrashed seed. And this passage 
from beauty to beauty, which to the 
happy is like the flow of a melody, 
measures for many a human heart 
the approach of foreseen anguish, 
—seems hurrying on the moment 
when the shadow of dread will 
be followed up by the reality of 
despair. 

How cruelly hasty that summer of 
1788 seemed to Caterina! Surely 
the roses vanished earlier, and the 
berries on the mountain-ash were 
more impatient to redden, and bring 
on the autumn, when she would be 
face to face with her misery, and 
witness Anthony giving all his gentle 
tones, tender words, and soft looks, to 
another. 

Before the end of July, Captain 
Wypbrow had written word that Lady 
Assher and her daughter were about 
to fly from the heat and gaiety of 
Bath to the shady quiet of their place 
at Farleigh, and that he was invited 


to join the party there. His letters 
implied that he was on an excellent 
footing with both the ladies, and 
gave no hint of a rival; so that Sir 
Christopher was more than usually 
bright and cheerful after i 
them. At length, towards the close 
of August, came the announcement 
that Captain Wybrow was an ac- 
cepted lover, and after much com- 
plimentary and congratulatory corre- 
spondence between the two families, 
it was understood that in September 
Lady Assher and her daughter would 
pay a visit to Cheverel Manor, when 
eatrice would make the acquaint- 
ance of her future relatives, and all 
needful arrangements could be dis- 
cussed. Captain Wybrow would re 
main at Farleigh till then, and ac 
company the ladies in their journey. 
In the interval, every one at Che 
verel Manor had something to do by 
way of preparing for the visitors. 
Sir Christopher was occupied in con- 
sultations with his steward and law- 
yer, and in giving orders to every 
one else, especially in spurring on 
Francesco to finish the saloon. Mr. 
Gilfil had the responsibility of pro- 
curing a lady’s horse, Miss Assher 
being a great rider ; Lady Cheverel 
had unwonted calls to make and invi- 
tations to deliver. Mr. Bates’s turf, 
and gravel, and flower-beds were al- 
ways at such a point of neatness and 
finish that nothing extraordinary could 
be done in the garden, except a little 
extraordinary ae of the under- 
dener, and this addition Mr. Bates 
id not neglect. 
Happily for Caterina, she too had 
her task to fill up the long dreary 
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daytime: it was to finish a chair 
cushion which would complete the 
set of embroidered covers for the 
drawing-room, Lady Cheverel’s year- 
long work, and the only note-worthy 
bit of furniture in the Manor. Over 
this embroidery she sat with cold 
lips and a palpitating heart, thankful 
that this miserable sensation through- 
out the daytime seemed to counter- 
act the tendency to tears which re- 
turned with night and solitude. She 
was most frightened when Sir Chris- 
topher approached her. The bar- 
onet’s eye was brighter and his step 
more elastic than ever, and it seemed 
to him that only the most leaden or 
churlish souls could be otherwise than 
brisk and exulting in a world where 
everything went so well. Dear old 
gentleman! he had gone through life 
a little flushed with the power of 
his will, and now his latest plan was 
succeeding, and Oheverel Manor 
would be inherited by a grand- 
nephew, whom he might even yet 
live to see a fine young fellow with at 
least the down on his chin, Why not? 
one is still young at sixty. 

Sir Christopher had always some- 
thing playful to say to Caterina. 

“ Now, little monkey, you must be 
in your best voice; you’re the min- 
strel of the Manor, you know, and be 
sure you have a pretty gown and a 
new ribbon. You must not be 


dressed in russet, ts. 


you are @ 
singing-bird.” Or perhaps, “It is 
your turn to be courted next, Tina. 
Bat don’t you learn any nanghty 
proud airs, I must have Maynard let 
off easily.” 

Caterina’s affection for the old 
baronet helped her to summon up a 
smile as he stroked her cheek and 
looked at her kindly, but that was 
the moment at which she felt it most 
dificult not to burst out crying. 
Lady Cheverel’s conversation and 
presence were less trying; for her 
ladyship felt no more than 
sqtisfaction in this family event; and 
besides, she was further sobered by 
alittle jealousy at Sir Christopher’s 
anticipation of pleasure in seeing 
Lady Assher, enshrined in his me- 
mory as a mild-eyed beauty of six- 
teen, with whom he had exchan 
locks before he went on his t 
travels. Lady Cheverel would have 
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died rather than confess it, but she 
couldn’t help hoping that he would 
be disappointed in y Assher, and 
rather ashamed of having called her so 
charming. 

Mr. Gilfil watched Caterina through 
these days with mixed feelings. Her 
suffering went to his heart ; but, even 
for her sake, he was glad that a love 
which could never come to good 
should be no longer fed by false 
hopes ; and how could he help say- 
ing to himself, “ Perhaps, after a 
while, Caterina will be tired of fret- 
ting about that cold-hearted puppy, 
andthen . .. .” 

At length the much-expected day 
arrived, and the brightest of Se 
tember suns was lighting u e 
yellow lime-trees, as about five o'clock 
Lady Assher’s carriage drove under 
the portico. Caterina, seated at 
work in her own room, heard the 
rolling of the wheels, followed pre- 
sently by the opening and shutting 
of doors, and the sound of voices in 
the corridors. Remembering that 
the dinner-hour was six, and that 
Lady Cheverel had desired her to 
be in the drawing-room early, she 
started up to dress, and was delighted 
to find herself feeling suddenly brave 
and strong. Curiosity to see Miss 
Assher—the thought that Anthony 
was in the house—the wish not to 
look unattractive, were feelings that 
brought some colour to her lips, and 
made it easy to attend to her toilette, 
They would ask her to sing this 
evening, and she would sing well. 
Miss Assher should not think her 
utterly insignificant. So she put on 
her grey silk gown and her cherry-col- 
oured ribbon with as much care as if 
she had been herself the betrothed ; 
not forgetting the pair of round pearl 
earrings which Sir Christopher had 
told y Cheverel to give her, be- 
cause Tina’s little ears were so pretty. 

Quick as she had been, she found 


calm Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel in 


the drawing-room, chatting with Mr 
Gilfil, and telling him how handsome 
Miss Assher was, but how entirely un- 
like her mother— apparently resem- 
bling her father only. 

“Aha!” said Sir Christopher, as 
he turned to look at Oaterina, “ what 
do you think of this, Maynard? Did 
you ever see Tina look so pretty be- 
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fore? Why, that little grey gown 
has been made out of a bit of my 
lady’s, hasn’t it? It doesn’t take 
anything much larger than a pocket- 
handkerchief to dress the little 
monkey.” 

Lady Cheverel, too, serenely radi- 
ant in the assurance a single glance 
had given her of Lady <Assher’s in- 
feriority, smiled approval, and Cater- 
ina was in one of those moods of 
self-possession and indifference which 
come as the ebb-tide between the 
struggles of passion. She retired to 
the piano, and busied herself with 
arranging her music, not at all in- 
sensible to the pleasure of being 
looked at with admiration the while, 
and thinking that, the next time the 
door opened, Captain Wybrow would 
enter, and she would speak to him 
quite cheerfully. But when she 
heard him come in, and the scent of 
roses floated towards her, her heart 
gave one great leap. She knew 
nothing till he was pressing her hand, 
and saying, in the old easy way, 
“Well, Caterina, how do you do? 
You look quite blooming.” 

She felt her cheeks reddening with 
anger that he could k and look 
with such perfect nonchalance. Ah! 
he was too deeply in love with some 
one else to remember anything he 
had felt for her. But the next mo- 
ment she was conscious of her folly ;— 
“as if he could show any feeling 
then!” This conflict of emotions 
stretched into a long interval the 
few moments that elapsed before the 
door opened again, and her own at- 
tention, as well as that of all the 
rest, was absorbed by the entrance of 
the two ladies. 

The daughter was the more strik- 
ing, from the contrast she presented 
to her mother, a round-shouldered, 
middle-sized woman, who had once 
had the transient pink - and - white 
beauty of a blonde, with ill-defined 
features and early embonpoint. Miss 
Assher was tall, and gracefully 
though substantially formed, carry- 
ing herself with an air of mingled 

iousness and self-confidence; her 
ark brown hair, untouched by pow- 
der, hanging in b curls round 
her face, and falli ind in long 


thick ringlets rly to her waist. 
The brillian t carmine tint of her 
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well-rounded cheeks, and the finely. 
cut outline of her straight nose, 
duced an rs mare of splendid 
beauty, in spite of commonplace 
brown eyes, @ narrow forehead, and 
thin lips. She was in mourning, and 
the dead black of her crape dregs, 
relieved here and there by jet orna- 
ments, gave the fullest effect to her 
complexion, and to the rounded 
whiteness of her arms, bare from the 
elbow. The first coup dail was 
dazzling, and as she stood looking 
down with a gracious smile on Ca- 
terina, whom Lady Cheverel was 
presenting to her, the r little 
thing seemed to herself to feel, for the 
first time, all the folly of her former 
dream. 

“We are enchanted with your 
place, Sir Christopher,” said Lady 
Assher, with a feeble kind of pom- 
pousness, which she seemed to be 
copying from some one else; “I'm 
sure your nephew must have thought 
Farleigh wretchedly out of ork. 
Poor Sir John was so very careless 
about a. up the house and 
grounds. I often talked to him about 
it, but he said, ‘ Pooh, pooh! as long 
as my friends find a good dinner and a 
good bottle of wine, they won’t care 
about my ceilings being rather smoky.’ 
He was so very hospitable, was Sir 
John.” 

“T think the view of the house 
from the park, just after we passed 
the bridge, particularly fine,” said 
Miss Assher, interposing rather 
eagerly, as if she feared her mother 
might be making infelicitous speeches, 
‘‘and the pleasure of the first glimpse 
was all the greater because Anthony 
would describe nothing to us before- 
hand. He would not spoil our first 
era by raising false ideas. 
I long to go over the house, Sir 
Christopher, and learn the hi of 
all your architectural designs, which 
Anthony says have cost you so much 
time and study.” 

“Take care how you set an old 
man talking about the my 
dear,” said the baronet; “I hope we 
shall find something pleasanter for 
you to do than turning over my old 

lans and pictures. Our friend Mr. 
ilfil here has found a beautiful 

mare for you, and you can scour 

country to your heart’s content. 
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Anthony has sent us word what a 
horsewoman you are.” 

Miss Assher turned to Mr. Gilfil 
with her most beaming smile, and 
expressed her thanks with the elabo- 
rate graciousness of a person who 
means to be thought charming and 
is sure of success. 

“Pray do not thank me,” said Mr. 
Gilfil, “till you have tried the mare. 
She has been ridden by Lady Sara 
Linter ‘for the last two years; but 
one lady’s taste may not be like an- 
other’s in horses, any more than in 
other matters.” 

While this conversation was pass- 
ing, Oaptain Wybrow was leaning 
against the mantelpiece, contenting 
himself with responding from under 
his indolent eyelids to the glances 
Miss Assher was constantly directing 
towards him as she spoke. “ She is 
very much in love with him,” thought 
Caterina. But she was relieved that 
Anthony remained passive in his at- 
tentions. She thought, too, that he 
was looking paler and more languid 
than usual. ‘If he didn’t love her 
very much—if he sometimes thought 
of the past with regret, I think I 
could bear it all, and be glad toisee 
Sir Christopher made happy.” 

During dinner there was a little 
incident ; which confirmed these 
thoughts. When the sweets were on 
the table, there was a mould of jelly 
just opposite Captain Wybrow, an 
being inclined to take some him- 
self, he first invited Miss Assher, 
who coloured, and said, in rather a 
sharper key than usual, ‘‘ Have you 
not learned by this time that I never 
take jelly ?” 

“Don’t you?” said Captain Wy- 
brow, whose perceptions were not 
acute enough for him to notice the 
difference of a semitone. “I should 
have thought you were fond of it. 
There was always some on the table 
at Farleigh, I think.” 

“You don’t seem to take much in- 
terest in my likes and dislikes.” 

“T’m too much possessed by the 
happy thought that. you like me,” 
was the ex officio reply, in silvery 
tones. 

This little episode was unnoticed 
by every one but Oaterina. Sir 
Christopher was listening with po- 
lite attention to Lady Assher’s bis 


tory of her last man-cook, who was 
first-rate at gravies, and for that rea- 
son pleased Sir John—he was so par- 
ticular about his gravies, was Sir 
John ; and so they kept the man six 
7 in spite of his bad b 

ly Cheverel and Mr. Gilfil were 
smiling at re the bloodhound, 
who had pushed his great head un- 
der his master’s arm, and was taking 
a survey of the dishes, after snuffing 
at the contents of the baronet’s plate. 

When the ladies wé¥ in the draw- 
ing-room again, Lady Assher was 
soon deep in a statement to Lady 
Cheverel of her views about burying 
people in woollen. 

“To be sure, you must have a 
woollen dress, because it’s the law, 
you know; but that need hinder no 
one from putting linen underneath. 
I always used to say, ‘If Sir John 
died to-morrow, I would bury him in 
his shirt :' and I did, And let me 


advise you to do so by Sir Christo- 


pher. ou never saw Sir John, Lady 
Cheverel. He was a large tall man, 
with a nose just like Beatrice, and 
so very particular about his shirts.” — 

Miss Assher, meanwhile, had seat- 
ed herself by Caterina, and with that 
smiling affability which seems to say, 
“T am really not at all proud, thoug 
you might expect it of me,” said,— 

“ Anthony tells me you sing so very 
beautifully. I hope we shall hear you 
this evening.” 

“Q yes,” said Oaterina, quietly, 
without smiling ; “I always sing when 
I am wanted to sing.” 

“TI envy you such a charming tal- 

ent. Do you know, I have no ear; 
I cannot hum the smallest tune, and 
I delight in music so. Is it not un- 
fortunate? ButI shall have quitea 
treat while I am here ; Captain Wy- 
brow says you will give us some music 
a | ny. ‘ 
“ ould have thought you 
wouldn’t care about music if you had 
no ear,” said Caterina, becoming epi- 
grammatic by force of grave simpli- 
city. 

14s 4 etene' pon, I dent on it; and 
Anthony is so fond of it; it would be 
so delightfal if I could play and sing 
to him; though he says he likes me 
best not to sing, because it doesn’t 
belong to his idea of me. What style 
of music do you like best?” 
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“T don’t know. I like all beautiful 
music.” 

“ And are you as fond of riding as 
of music ?” 

“No; I never ride. I think I 
should be very frightened.” 

“Q no! indeed you would not, 
after a little practice. I have never 
been in the least timid. I think An- 
thony is more afraid for me than I 
am for myself; and since I have been 
riding with hj, I have been obliged 
to be more ful, because he is so 
nervous about me.” 

Caterina made no reply; but she 
said to herself, “I wish she would go 
away, and not talk tome. She only 
wants me to admire her good-nature, 
and to talk about Anthony.” 

Miss Assher was thinking at the 
same time, “ This Miss Sarti seems a 
stupid little thing. Those musical 
people often are. But she is prettier 
than I expected; Anthony said she 
was not pretty.” 

Happily at this moment Lady 
Assher called her daughter’s atten- 
tion to the embroidered cushions, 
and Miss Assher, walking to the op- 

osite sofa, was soon in conversation 
with Lady Cheverel about tapestry 
and embroidery in general, while her 
mother, feeling herself superseded 
there, came and placed herself beside 
Caterina. 

“T hear you are the most beautiful 
singer,” was of course the opening 
remark. ‘All Italians sing so beauti- 
fully. I travelled in Italy with Sir 
John when we were first married, 
and we went to Venice, where they 
go about in gondolas, you know. You 
don’t wear powder, I see. No more 
will Beatrice; though many peo- 
» think her curls would look all the 

tter for powder. _ She has so 
much hair, hasn’t she? Our last maid 
dressed it much better than this; 
but, do you know, she wore Beatrice’s 
stockings before they went to the 
wash, and we couldn’t keep her after 
that, could we?” 

Caterina, accepting the question 
as a mere bit of rhetorical effect, 
thought it superfluous to reply, till 
Lady Assher repeated, “Could we, 
now?” as if Tina’s sanction were 
essential to her repose of mind. After 
a faint “ No,” she went op. 

“Maids are so very troublesome, 
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and Beatrice is so particular, you 
can’t imagine. I often say to her, 
‘My dear, you can’t have perfection.’ 
That very gown she has on—to be 
sure, it fits her beautifully now—but 
it has been unmade and made u 
again twice. But she is like poor 
Sir John—he was so very parti- 
cular about his own things, was 
Sir John. Is Lady Cheverel parti- 
cular ?” 

“Rather. But Mrs. Sharp has been 
her maid twenty years.” 

“JT wish there was any chance of 
our keeping Griffin twenty years. 
But I am afraid we shall have to 
part with her because her health is 
so delicate; and she is so obstinate, 
she will not take bitters as I want 
her. You look delicate now. Let 
me recommend you to take camomile 
tea in a morning, fasting. Beatrice 
is so strong and healthy she never 
takes any medicine; but if I had 
had twenty girls, and they had been 
delicate, I should have given them 
all camomile tea. It strengthens the 
constitution beyond anything. Now, 
will you promise me to take camo- 
mile tea ?” 

“Thank you; I’m not at all ill,” 
said Caterina. “I’ve always been 
pale and thin.” 

Lady Assher was sure camomile 
tea would make all the difference in 
the world—Caterina must see if it 
wouldn’t — and then went dribbling 
on like a leaky shower-bath, until 
the early entrance of the gentlemen 
created a diversion, and she fastened 
on Sir esi! ary who probably 
began to think that, for poetical pur- 
poses, it would be better not to meet 
one’s first love again, after a lapse of 
forty years. 

Captain Wybrow, of course, joined 
his aunt and Miss Assher, and Mr. 
Gilfil tried to relieve Caterina from 
the awkwardness of sitting, aloof and 
dumb, by telling her how a friend of 
his had broken his arm and staked 
his horse that morning, not at all 
appearing to heed that she hardly 
listened, and was looking towards 
the other side of the room. One of 
the tortures of jealousy is, that it can 
never turn away its eyes from the 
thing that pains it. 

By-and-by every one felt the need of 
a relief from chit-chat—Sir Christo- 
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pher perhaps the most of all—and it 


was he who made the acceptable pro- h 


position,— 

“Come, Tina, are we to have no 
music to-night before we sit down to 
cards? Your ladyship plays at 
cards, I think?” he added, recollect- 
ing himself, and turning to Lady 
Assher. 

“© yes! Poor dear Sir John would 
have a whist-table every night.” 

Caterina sat down to the harpsi- 
chord at once, and had no sooner 
begun to sing than she perceived 
with delight that — Wybrow 
was gliding towards the harpsichord, 
and soon standing in the old place. 
This consciousness gave fresh strength 
to her voice; and when she noticed 
that Miss Assher presently followed 
him, with that air of ostentatious 
admiration which belongs to the 
absence of real enjoyment, her closing 
bravura was none the worse for being 
animated by a little triumphant 
contempt. 

“Why, you are in better voice 
than ever, Caterina,” said Captain 
Wybrow, when she had ended. “ This 
is rather different from Miss Hib- 
bert’s small piping that we used 
to be glad of at Farleigh, is it not, 
Beatrice ?” 

“Indeed it is. You are a most 
enviable creature, Miss Sarti—Cate- 
rina—may I not call you Caterina? 
for I have heard Anthony speak of 
you so often, I seem to know you 
uite well. You will let me call you 

terina ?” 

“O yes, every one calls me Cate- 
rina, only when they call me Tina.” 

“Come, come, more singing, more 
singing, little monkey,” Sir Christo- 
pher called out from the other side 
of the room. “ We have not had 
half enough yet.” 

Caterina was ready enough to obey, 
for while she was singing she was 
queen of the room, and Miss Assher 
was reduced to grimacing admiration. 
Alas! you see what jealousy was 
doing in this poor young soul. Oate- 
rina, who had passed her life as a 
little unobtrusive singing-bird, nest- 
ling so fondly under the wings that 
were outstrétched for her, her heart 
beating only to the peaceful rhythm 
of love, or fluttering with some easily 
stifled fear, had begun to know the 
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fierce palpitations of triumph and 
atred. 


When the singing was over, Sir 
Christopher and Lady Cheverel sat 
down to whist with Lady <Assher 
and Mr. Gilfil, and Caterina placed 
herself at the baronet’s elbow, as if 
to watch the game, that she might 
not a to thrust herself on the 
pair of lovers. At first she was glow- 
ing with her little triumph, and felt 
the strength of pride ; but her eye 
would steal to the @pposite side of 
the fireplace, where tain Wybrow 
had seated himself close to Miss 
Assher, and was leaning with his arm 
over the back of her chair, in the 
most lover-like position. Oaterina 
began to feel a choking sensation. 
She could see, almost without -look- 
ing, that he was taking up her arm 
to examine her bracelet; their heads 
were bending close together, her 
curls touching his cheek—now he 
was putting his lips to her hand. 
Caterina felt her cheeks burn—she 
could sit no longer. She got up, 
pretended to be gliding about in 
search of something, and at length 
slipped out of the room. 

Outside, she took a candle, and, 
hurrying along the passages and up 
the stairs to her own room, locked 
the door. 

“O, I cannot bear it, I cannot 
bear it!” The poor thing burst out 
aloud, clasping her little fingers, and 

ressing them back against her fore- 
ead, as if she wanted to break 
them. 

Then she walked hurriedly up and 
down the room. 

“And this must go on for days 
and days, and I must see it.” 

She looked about nervously for 
something to clutch. There was a 
muslin kerchief lying on the table ; 
she took it up and tore it into 
shreds as she walked up and down, 
and then pressed it into hard balls in 
her hand. 

“ And Anthony,” she thought, “he 
can do this without caring for what 
I feel. O, he can forget everything : 
how he used to say he loved me— 
how he used to take my hand in his 
as we walked—how he used to stand 
near me in the evenings for the sake 
of looking into my eyes.” 

“Oh, it is cruel, it is cruel!” she 
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burst out again aloud, as all those 
love-moments in the past returned 
upon her. Then the tears gushed 
forth, she threw herself on her knees 
by the bed, and sobbed bitterly. 

She did not know how long she 
had been there, till she was startled 
by the prayer-bell; when, thinking 
Lady Cheverel might perhaps send 
some one to inquire after her, she 
rose, and b hastily to undress, 
that there might be no possibility of 
her going d again. She had 
hatdly unfastened her hair, and 
thrown a loose gown about her, be- 
fore there was a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Sharp’s voice said—* Miss 
Tina, my lady wants to know if 
you're ill.” 

Caterina opened the door and said, 
“Tbank you, dear Mrs, Sharp; I have 
a bad headaehe ; please tell my lady 
I felt it come on after singing.” 

“Then, goodness me! why arn’t 
you in bed, istid o’ standing shiver- 
ing there, fit to catch your death. 
Come, let me fasten up your hair and 
tuck you up warm.” 

“O no, thank you; I shall really 
be in bed very soon. Good-night, 
dear Sharpy ; don’t scold; I will be 
good, and get into bed.” 

Caterina kissed her old friend 
coaxingly, but Mrs. Sharp was not to 
be “come over” in that way, and in- 
sisted on seeings her former charge in 
bed, taking away the candle which 
the poor child had wanted to keep as 
@ companion. 

But it was impossible to lie there 
long with that beating heart ; and the 
little white figure was soon out of 
bed again, seeking relief in the very 
sense of chill and uncomfort. It 
was light enough for her to see about 
her room, for the moon, nearly at 
fall, was riding high in the heavens 
among scattered hurrying clouds. 
Catina drew aside the window-cur- 
tain; and, sitting with her forehead 
pressed against the cold pane, looked 
out on the wide stretch of park and 
lawn. 

How the moonlight is! 
robbed of all its tenderness and re- 
pose by the hard driving wind. The 
trees are harassed by that tossing 
motion, when they would like to be 
at rest; the shivering grass makes 
her quake with sympathetic cold; 
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and the willows by the pool, bent low 
and white under that invisible harsh- 
ness, seem agitated and helpless like 
herself. But she loves the scene the 
better for its sadness: there is some 
pity in it. It is not like that hard 
unfeeling happiness of lovers, flaunt- 
ing in the eyes of misery. 

She set her teeth tight against the 
window-frame, and the tears fell 
thick and fast, She was so thankful 
she could cry, for the mad passion 
she had felt when her eyes were dry, 
frightened her. If that dreadful feel- 
ing were to come on when Lady Che 
verel was present, she should never 
be able to contain herself. 

Then there was Sir Christopher— 
so good to her -so happy about An- 
thony’s marriage; and all the while 
she had these wicked feelings. 

“OQ, I cannot help it, I cannot 
help it!” she said in a loud whisper 
between her sobs. ‘ O God, have pity 
upon me !” 

In this way Tina wore out the 
long hours of the windy moonlight, 
till at last, with weary aching limbs, 
she lay down in bed again, and slept 
from mere exhaustion. 

While this poor little heart was 
being bruised with a weight too heavy 
for it, Nature was holding on her 
calm inexorable way, in unmoved 
and terrible beauty. The stars were 
rushing in their eternal courses; the 
tides swelled to the level of the last 
expectant weed ; the sun was making 
brilliant day to busy nations on the 
other side of the swift earth. The 
stream of human thought and deed 
was hurrying and broadening on- 
ward. The astronomer was at his 
telescope ; the great ships were labour- 
ing over the waves ; the toiling eager- 
ness of commerce, the fierce spirit 
of revolution, were only ebbing in 
brief rest; and sleepless statesmen 
were dreading the possible crisis of 
the morrow. What were our little 
Tina and her trouble in this mighty 
torrent, rushing from one awful un- 
known to another? Lighter than 
the smallest centre of quivering life 
in the water-drop, hidden and un- 
cared for as the pulse of anguish in 
the breast of the tiniest bird that has 
fluttered down to its nest with the 
long-sought food, and has found the 
nest torn and empty. 
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The next morning, when Caterina 
was waked from her heavy sleep by 
Martha bringing in the warm water, 
the sun was shining, the wind had 
abated, and those hours of suffering 
in the night seemed unreal and dream- 
like, in spite of weary limbs and ach- 
ing eyes. She got up and began to 
dress with a strange feeling of insen- 
sibility, as if nothing could make her 
cry again; and she even felt a sort of 
longing to be down stairs in the 
midst of company, that she might get 
rid of this benumbed condition by 
contact. 

There are few of us that are not 
rather ashamed of our sins and 
follies as we look out on the blessed 
morning sunlight, which comes to us 
like a bright-winged angel beckoning 
as to quit the old path of vanity that 
stretches its dreary length behind us; 
and Tina, little as she knew subout 
doctrines and theories, seemed to 
herself to have been both foolish ar ~ 
wicked yesterday. To-day she wou. 
try to be good; and when she knelt 
down to say her short prayer — the 
very form she had learned by heart 
when she was ten years old — she 
added, “OQ God, help me to bear 
it!” 

That day the prayer seemed to be 
answered, for after some remarks on 
her pale looks at breakfast, Caterina 
passed the morning quietly, Miss 
Assher and Captain Wybrow being 
out on a riding excursion. In the 
evening there was a dinner-party, and 
after Caterina had sung a little, Lady 
Cheverel, remembering that she was 
ailing, sent her to bed, where she 
soon sank into a deep sleep. Body 
and mind must renew their force to 
suffer as well as to enjoy. 

On the morrow, however, it was 
rainy, and every one must stay in- 
doors; so it was resolved that the 
guests should be taken over the 
house by Sir Christopher, to hear the 
story of the architectural alterations, 
the family portraits, and the family 
relics. All the party, except Mr. Gilfil, 
were in the drawing-room when the 
proposition was made ; and when Miss 
Assher rose to go, she looked towards 


Captain Wybrow, expecting to see 
him rise too; but he kept his seat near 
the fire, turning his eyes towards the 
newspaper which he had been hold- 
ing unread in his hand. 

“ Are you not coming, Anthony ?” 
said Lady Cheverel, noticing Miss 
Assher’s look of expectation. 

“T think not, if youjll excuse me,’’ 
he answered, rising and opening the 
door; “I feel a little chilled this 
morning, and I am afraid of the cold 
rooms and draughts.” 

Miss Assher reddened, but said 
nothing, and passed on, Lady Cheve- 
rel accompanying her. 

Caterina was seated at work in the 
oriel window. It was the first time 
she and Anthony had been alone to- 
gether, and she had thought before 
that he wished to avoid her. But 
now, surely, he wanted to speak to 
her — he wanted to say something 
kind. Presently he rose from his 
seat near the fire, and placed himself 
on the ottoman opposite her. 

“Well, Tina, and how have you 
been all this long time ?” 

Both the tone and the words were 
an offence to her; the tone was so 
different from the old one, the words 
were so cold and unmeaning. She 
answered, with a little bitterness,— 

“I think you needn’t ask. It 
doesn’t make much difference to 

ou, 

“Ts that the kindest thing you 
have to say to me after my long 
absence ?” 

“T don’t know why you should ex- 
pect me to say kind things.” 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He 
wished very much to avoid allusions 
to the past or comments on the pre- 
sent. And yet he wished to be well 
with Caterina. He would have 
liked to caress her, make her pre- 
sents,’ and have her think him very 
kind to her. But these women are 
so plaguy perverse! There’s no 
bringing them to look rationally at 
anything. At last he said, “I hoped 
you would think all the better of me, 
Tina, for doing as I have done, in- 
stead of bearing malice towards me, 
I hoped you would see that it is the 
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best thing for every one—the best for 
your happiness too.” 

“O pray don’t make love to Miss 
Assher for the sake of my happiness,” 
answered Tina. 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Miss Assher entered, to fetch 
her reticule, which lay on the harp- 
sichord. She gave a keen glance 
at Oaterina, whose face was flushed, 
and saying to Captain Wybrow with 
a slight sneer, “Since you are 80 
chill, I wonder -you like to sit in the 
window,” left the room again im- 
mediately. 

The lover did not appear much dis- 
composed, but sat quiet a little longer, 
and then, seating himself on the 
music-stool, drew it near to Caterina, 
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and, taking her hand, said, “ Come, 
Tina, look kindly at me, and let us be 
friends. I shall always be your 
friend.” 
“Thank you,” said Oaterina, draw- 
ing away her hand. “ You are very 
nerous. But pray move away, 
iss Assher may come in again.” 
“Miss Assher be hanged!” said 
Anthony feeling the fascination of 
old habit returning on him in this 
proximity to Caterina. He put his 
arm round her waist, and leaned his 
cheek down to hers. The lips 
couldn’t help meeting after that; but 
the next moment, with heart swell- 
ing and tears rising, Caterina burst 
away from him, and rushed out of 
the room. 





AFOOT. 


Nature first set man afoot. He 
began as a walker on the earth, but 
soon thought contact with the sods 
unworthy of him as a master in crea- 
tion, and aspired to raise himself ont 
of the dust and the mire. His first 
assertion of lordship over the beasts 
of the field was in lifting himself off 
the ground, and making them carry 
him whither he would. Horses, 
asses, camels, elephants, dogs, mules, 
reindeers, have all in turn been made 
subject to his will of locomotion. 
Chariots, biga and quadriga, waggons, 
coaches, carts, diligences, tartanas, 
vans, sleighs, and all the possible 
combinations of wood and iron, in 
the shape of carriages, have attested 
through all time his struggle to escape 
from the destiny of going afoot. 

There is evidently a native pride in 
man’s heart at being carried or drawn. 
To bestride anything on four legs, 
however wretched, small, or humble, 
however slow-pated or rough-paced, 
he deems better than walking on 
two; to be drawn in any vehicle—to 
be jolted, jammed, or suffocated in 
anything on wheels, more dignified 
than clod-hopping. The Roman ma- 
trons, as the reward of their patriot- 
ism, demanded the privilege of riding 
in a carriage , and down a steep 
short street. he ‘Spanish hidalgo 
rolls along in a lumbering old coach, 
drawn at a snail’s pace by four black 


long-tailed horses, and conceives that 
he thereby upholds the dignity of the 
first noble of the earth. The Blue 
nose will run for two hours to catch 
a horse, that he may ride the distance 
of three miles; and the peasant of any 
country will sit on the tail-board of 
his cart, and be shaken within an 
inch of dislocation, or endure the 
creaking and jolting of a bullock- 
waggon, or hang on as one of sixteen 
to a calisina, rather than trust to his 
own legs. The world, by general 
consent, not only rejects the destiny 
of walking the earth, but contemns 
those who continue from choice or 
necessity to fulfil it. Eques (the 
horseman) with the Roman, and Oa- 
ballero (a rider) with the Spaniard, 
were both synonyms for gentlemen, 
and the old distich— 


‘“‘ They that are rich may ride in chaises, 
But he that is poor must walk by jasus,” 


expresses a feeling nearly as old as 
man himself. To go afoot has ever 
been deemed the extreme of poverty 
or folly, and has accordingly been 
marked with deserved contempt. We 
ourselves have drawn largely on the 
scorn due to such a proceeding. We 
have had it darted at us in glances, 
shot in taunts, or poured down in con- 
dolences. The calm pity e 

in the face of the Arab when he 
pranced by us on his steed of the 
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desert, we looked upon as natural to 
the man and his circumstances, and 
bore it. We could excuse even the 
scorn with which an Andalusian 
caballero, mounted on his club-tailed 
entiro, regarded us, as we trudged 
along the wretched roads of his coun- 
try, but at times we have suffered 
beyond endurance. We have been 
looked down upon by a fat priest on 
a sore-backed, spavined mule, which 
could not limp as many miles in two 
hours as we could stride in one; and 
we have more than once been offered 
a lift by a costermonger in a donkey- 
cart. Once, too, on entering a Span- 
ish venta, after having done a jour- 
ney afoot, of which we were rather 
proud, we overheard our hostess ex- 
plain, apologetically, to a neighbour, 
that the English did not walk be- 
cause they could not afford to ride, 
but that it was a whim, a fancy of 
theirs—un capricho, una fantasia. 
But the bitterest sense of degrada- 
tion, from this perversity of ours, 
was laid upon us in Portugal. We 
were in a river steamer going to Al- 
handra, the termination of the Lines, 
Among the passengers was a Portu- 
— countess, fat, oily, rather gar- 
icky, and adorned on lip and chin 
with a sparse crop of hair, as count- 
esses in Portugal are apt to be. The 
bustle of embarkation and the heat 
had produced a puffiness and suffu- 
sion which kept fan and kerchief in 
constant action ; and we, in pity for 
her condition, made a little seat and 
awning for her with the bags and 
cloaks on the deck. A gracious bow 
and wave of the fan when she left 
the vessel, showed that we had 
thereby won consideration. On the 
shore was a vehicle which made us 
stare. It was an antiquated, cum- 
brous, dust-covered machine, built 
somewhat after the fashion of a 
coach ; and to it were attached—what 
think you ?—mules? asses? No! bul- 
locks! Ay! bullocks, and actually 
yoked, too, as they would have been 
to a plough. Into this our countess 
stumbled with an evident sense of 
dignity and grandeur. The driver 
smote with his goad—the oxen woke 
up, and began to creep along—the 
wheels creaked, and on went the 
vehicle, majestically slow. Of course, 
we soon outstepped it, but ever and 
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anon, as we stopped to look at some- 
thing on the road, it would pass and 
re us, and we were then con- 
scious that a glance of ineffable dis- 
dain was darted on us from within, 
and that the fair inmate, swelling 
with a consciousness of superiority, 
was indignantly regretting that she 
had ever condescended to notice, or be 
noticed by, a fellow who could journey 
afoot. 

No! the world, as a world, has little 
sympathy with pedestrianism. It 
savours too much of vagrancy and 
vagabondism—too much of freedom 
and self-dependence. Respectability 
gives it the cold shoulder, sybarit- 
ism scorns it, comfort guffaws at it, 
decorum looks doubtingly on _ it, 
wealth scouts it, and materialism 
simply ignores it. Its feats are ever 
regarded more with astonishment 
than approval. We often hear that 
such an one has a good head, a good 
heart, or even a good stomach ; but 
how seldom that he has strong legs, 
good feet, or good wind. How often 
is it said that this man is a good 
shot, has a good seat on a horse, holds 
a good cue or a good bat, plays a 
good rubber, or sings a good song; 
and how seldom is good walking enu- 
merated among the manly virtues! 
Yet there have been, in all times, 
a few men of the staff and scandal, 
scrip and shoon, who have chosen 
to rejoice in the strength of their 
own legs, and depend on the tread of 
their own feet in their goings and 
comings up and down the earth. We 
are of that brotherhood. Not that we 
reject or despise any other modes of 
locomotion. We + them all. 
We have never, like Waterton, be- 
stridden a cayman, nor, like the Yan- 
kee adventurer, careered across the 
prairies on a buffalo; but we have 
ridden almost every animal familiar 
to travel, and have journeyed on 
kindly terms with all—with one ex- 
ception. We protest against the 
donkey, It is no pride of heart which 
excites us in this. We know that 
the animal is respectable, and in 
some places fashionable; we know 
that patriarchs rejoiced in the ass— 
that the fathers and learned divines 
have found its congenial to 
meditation and digestion. We have 
seen principessas, contessas, march- 
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esas, duchessas, sGnoras, young and 
old, fat and thin, with a sprinkling of 
their liegemen, scampering onwards, 
in a troop, on donkeys, all (the don- 
keys) impelled by the one thwack of 
the stick, which, laid on the hind- 
most, passed with an electric touch 
to the front. We have seen royalty 
itself a-donkey-back, followed by a re- 
lay of donkeydom in case of accident 
or breakdown. There is no pride then 
in the matter: ours is an inherent 
repugnance, a natural antipathy, to 
the connection. It always seemed an 
affront to our manhood, a slur on our 
owers, a caricaturing of our long 
mbs, to place them astride of:a 
quadruped whose pace and endur- 
ance were scarce equal to their own, 
and whose height scarce kept them 
out of the dust. Besides, many of 
our mortifications have come from 
association with this animal. Our 
first fall in life happened therefrom. 
We remember in our boyhood setting 
forth on a holiday excursion,—a visit 
to our godmother — very glorious, as 
we thought, in a blue jacket, with 
three rows of bell-buttons and a gold- 
laced cap, and rather proud of being 
stuck upon a pad on the top of a don- 
key. ar way led at first through 
pleasant lanes, and, save that our 
steed evinced now and then an er- 
rant fancy for thistles, all went merry 
as a marriage-bell. At length we 
emerged on a race-course. ‘The vo- 
cation of our donkey on week-days 
was to carry panniers filled with 
apples and potatoes or bundles of 
broom; on Sunday he was turned 
out to find rest and pasturage by the 
neighbouring hedges. The sight of 
such an expanse of green as then 
burst on his sight was too much for 
him. He forthwith gave an exulting 
bray, pitched us over, threw himself 
on the sward, and began a series of 
rollings, swaying his - ungainly 
limbs to and fro, and braying at in- 
tervals in evident ecstacy. No power, 
no persuasion, could move him to dis- 
continue his pastime, and we had no 
choice but to his harness to the 
next cottage, and wend our way 
homewards, a disappointed and crest- 
fallen boy. At another time we were 
thrown from a donkey in the midst 
of a group of sefiors and seiioras, 
whom we wished to convince that an 
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Englishman was at home on an 


quadruped. The ignominy of that 
moment burned deeply into one 
hearts. 


Once again the ass stood as an evil 
spirit in our path. We had landed 
at Palermo en grande tenue to wit- 
ness a jfesta—that of St. Rosalie, we 
think. The streets were thronged 
with fair women and gay soldiers, 
The city was all out of doors that 
day, all holiday attired and parti- 
coloured. In the middle of the 
Toledo we met a padre of the Jesuit 
college, mounted.on his donkey. That 
padre was our friend. We had suf- 
fered much from his friendship — to 
please him, had allowed ourself to 
be crammed with honeycake us 
ad nauseam; had endured being 
kissed on one cheek, natheless the 
breath of garlic which thereby swept 
across us, and submitted, for his com- 
panionship, to follow in the dull 
round of a fashionable drive on the 
Marina, but we were not prepared for 
the trial which awaited us. The 
instant he saw us he jumped off his 
steed, dashed at us, and insisted on 
our mounting him, and having a gal- 
lop along the street. Our reluctance 
was to him modest diffidence, and 
therefore he pressed and pressed his 
offer, now coaxing, now patting us 
and then the ass, as if to introduce 
us, and induce companionship, now 
launching forth into encomiums on 
him. “ Ah, he is a noble animal—a 
beautiful creature — so soft-faced — 
fleet as the wind, gentle as a gazelle, 
Ah, try him—only one gallop.” Our 
comrade, from love of waggery, back- 
ed the proposition; and some stray 
soldiers of the national guard, at- 
tracted to the scene, strengthened 
his cause by nods, shrugs, and ex- 
clamations, thrown in like the “ hear, 
hear” and “cheers” in a popular 
debate. They had not the faint 
est shadow of an idea that there 
could be ridicule in such a feat; 
whilst the thought of such an ex- 
hibition made the perspiration burst 
from every pore of our skin, and begot 
a strange ne fingers to tear 
off the padre’s three-cornered hat, and 


belabour him about the head with it. 
At last the bells rang—the music 
sounded — chanting was heard afar 
off — the padre bustled off to take 
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his share in the pageant—the guards- 
men fell in, and we were rid of our 
ersecutors. But ever and anon, 
Gating the day, the padre would 
dash out on us from beneath arch- 
ways, or around corners, and in his 
blandest tone and with his sweetest 
smile would exclaim — “ Ah, sefior, 
only one gallop!” until, fairly beat- 
en, we dropped out of the procession, 
and escaped down a by-street. The 
padre and his ass were too much 
for us. 

We confess an indifference, if not 
dislike, to carriages. The best are 
to us only make-shifts, the others 
encumbrances, nuisances. We should 
never enter them for ease or pleasure. 
Necessity of — locomotion alone re- 
conciles us to them. We have known, 
and can understand, the joy of a wild 
gallop across the breezy down ; but the 
delight which some of our brothers 
feel in lolling in a cushioned coach 
is a mystery to us. We cannot take 
our ease therein, nor could we take 
therein hasty morsels of knowledge, 
as our learned hakims do; and cer- 
tainly we would not there snatch 
our first bridal kiss, as once, in our 
wayside wanderings, we saw done. 
As to sitting in a one-horse phaeton, 
with our back straight, and our 
knees thrust up towards our chin 
for gentility’s sake, we should as 
soon think of wearing a hair shirt, 
or seeking out St, Simon Stylites’ 
pillar. The railway carriage offers 
the compensation of rapid motion. 
There is, too, an excitement in its 
fierce path, and in the shifting pano- 
rama which follows it—scene cours- 
ing after scene, each resolving into 
the other, like the changing figures 
of cloud-shapes in the na 4 

Yet lordly pride, cushioned ease, 
and purseful wealth, look on the car- 
riage as their true outward sign, 
their index and symbol. It is ever 
a stréak in the dawn of rising for- 
tune—a dream of nascent ambition— 
the luxury . holiday or gets 
assertion 0 ition and respec- 
tability. Be Ri. We quarrel with 
none of these tastes, though we 
share them not. Our glory has been 
A to go ae - . me the mere 
mechanism of trav passage 
from place to place, ‘we have been 
content to adopt such means as 
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came in our way. Once in a great 
strait we accepted a lift on the out- 
roe of a hearse, and, Bre Fd the 

uent stop at side inns, 
which show: re that mourning is 
droughty work for man and beast, 
found it a pleasant conveyance 
enough. We have often gone to a 
feast with less pleasant and less jovial 
companions than the driver and 
mute, spite of their sombre exter- 
nals, 

But to live the true life of travel, 
to see, hear, and feel—to gather 
thoughts and pictures—to feel the - 
throbbing pulses—to fill the ‘eye 
with images of beauty, the heart 
with impulses of love and truth- 
fulness—to place the mind face 
to face with the unwrit studies 
which nature and man uphold to 
it—to set the soul in its fitting 
sphere of contemplation and worship 
—we have ever found it better to go 
afoot. It is not thus with all men; 
we mean not to say so. Some find 
beauty, wisdom, and their inspira- 
tions, most aptly in the high-roads 
and thoroughfares, amid masses, and 
in the midst of their works; some 
seek the developments of nature 
and man in cultured luxuriance and 

ublic haunts, and prize most the 
essons and experiences which are 
rife in palaces, saloons, at mart and 
table de héte. Our choicest revela- 
tions have been ever those which 
have been sought earnestly and toil- 
fully by the exercise of our own will, 
and the task of our own strength. In 
the recesses of nature, reverently ex- 
plored in glen and dale and on moun- 
tain-top, we have gazed on the pic- 
tures which the soul treasures most 
lovingly, and in the by-ways and by 
the sides of the world have we 
gained our truest insight into the 
mysteries of life. The fashions and 


feelings of the upper ten thousand 
in society, the diplomatic fencings 


which seem struggles of life and 
death to cabinets and bureaus, are 
generally mythic and obscure, as 

phic oracles, to the footman; but 
the sunlight and the moon-gleams, 
the blendings of hill and vale, wood 
and stream, the, wondrous harmonies 
of light, shade, and colour, which 
have made the irations of poet 
and painter throughout the genera- 
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tions of man, light on him in their 
falness of glory; and he whose foot 
carries him to the hearths and temples, 
workshops and fields, of those who 
live in hut and hamlet by wayside, 
in forests, or by mountain foot, will 
gather richly of the wisdom which 
is conned from the heart and life of 


man. 

“Let me write the ballads of a 

ple, and who will may make their 
aws,” was once said. t one man 
make a speech, and another man 
make a proverb, the speech will live 
its day and be forgotten, the proverb 
will pass from mouth to mouth, and 
be the household wisdom of genera- 
tions; and it is among the men and 
classes who feel the ballads and 
adopt the proverbs that we find 
the broadest traits of nationality, 
and the strongest shades of the moral, 
if not of the politics, of life. Truly 
it is amid the scenes which the 
wandering foot has laid open, and 
among the men with whom it has 
brought us into companionship, 
that we have inspired our deepest 
thoughts of poesy and romance, our 
tenderest touches of sentiment, our 
truest lessons of — > BS 
thus too that we have gathered our 
richest gleanings of the picturesque 
and the grotesque—the little bits of 
nature which have set and framed 
themselves as pictures in our minds, 
and become, as it were, parts of our- 
self and of our thoughts—the quaint 
figures, the fantastic groupings, the 

d sayings and strange scenes 
which have struck on our fancy as 
comic effects, and flecked our seri- 
ous thoughts, like the white specks 
in a porphyry pillar. It is thus we 
have garnered our best memories of 
happy thought and healthful endea- 
vour. Experiences and recollections 
of foot travel have initiated the 
brightest chapters of our life. 

There is a joy, moreover—the joy of 
conscious strength—in thus penetrat- 
ing into nature by toil and exertion ; 
we seem thus to have won her con- 
fidence and earned the right to look 
into her arcana ; and there is a pride— 
the pride of manliness—in seeking the 
fellowship of the men of toil by the 
same powers with which they fulfil 
their destiny and win their bread. 

_ “The mere contact with nature, 
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the issuing forth into the open air,” 
says one who knew the feeling well, 
“exercises a soothing and calming in- 
fluence on the sorrows and on the 
passions of men, whatever may be the 
region they inhabit, or the degree of 
intellectual culture which they en- 
joy.” It is true—who has not felt 
it? But those only who, by constant 
contact and continued commune 
with nature, become familiar with her 
varied aspects and phases, catch her 
expressions and learn her interpreta- 
tions, can ever feel in all its depth 
and fulness the beautiful relation. 
ship which exists between the outer 
and inner life of creation. To the 
men of action—the men of the city, 
as the same great author says of the 
Greeks—“ the landscape is always the 
mere background of a picture, in the 
foreground of which human figures 
are moving. Passion _ breaking 
forth in action meets their attention 
almost exclusively ; the agitation of 
politics, and a life passed chiefly in 
public, withdraw men’s minds from 
enthusiastic absorption in the tran- 
quil pursuit of nature.” Yes! those 
only enjoy Nature who seek her for 
her own sake, To them who seek 
her reverently and lovingly, as pil- 
grims staff in hand, are her mean- 
ings and beauty most fully revealed. 
To them her scenes are not merel 
backgrounds of pictures, in which 
human figures are moving, or plat- 
forms, on which they stand and act, 
but agencies and influences acting on 
the heart and mingling with the life 
of men. 

The philosophy and thoughts thus 
inspired are not, we are free to con- 
fess, of great esteem in this present 
age, nor are they likely to do their 
possessor much good, in a worldly 
sense. In fact, we have a strong 
suspicion, in our own instance, that 
the vagrancy of feeling and thought 
induced by these wanderings afoot, 
by interrupting practical habits, has 
rather marred the success of our 
career; yet we would not exchange 
the store of wealth thus mi and 
garnered for the best balanced ledger 
or the largest rent-roll. Now, when 
the wandering foot is somewhat 
stayed, and the wandering spirit has 
in some sort folded its wings, how 
do the scenes and memories of the 
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past fall on the blanks of life and 


monotony of occupation, shedding - 


over them a richness of colouring, 
which reclothes and _ rebeautifies 
their barrenness, as the lights and 
shades on the hills of Attica. Glori- 
ous tropic heavens, bright and cloud- 
less, reflected in tropic seas, blue, 
deep, calm, and almost waveless— 
images of boundlessness and infin-. 
ity ; tropic scenes, where nature has 
massed her beauty and luxuriance, 
mingling brightest birds and flowers 
with thickest, richest foliage, and cov- 
ering every spot with the grandest 
and most beautiful forms of vegetable 
life; northern skies, dark, cold, and 
- storm-gathering, save in the night, 
when the glory of the aurora-borealis 
breaks upon ,them; northern seas, 
black and restless, surging against 
northern shores, wild, bleak, rugged 
and fir-clad ; vast sierras, red and 
bare; lovely vegas, rich, soft, and 
sunny ; vine-clad hills ; plains covered 
with orange and citron groves ; vales 
watered by streams which meander 
through scenes of loveliness and luxu- 
riance; rocky valleys, where moun- 
tain-torrents sweep through walls of 
rock, and tumble over the broken 
masses; wild, d moors, broken 
only by dull sluggish meres or dee 

water-cuts ; lakes lying bright an 

smiling in sunshine, lapped by wood- 
ed slopes; mountains rising grand 
and rugged, naked save for a crown 
of cedars or a pile of rocks heaped up 
like a rude temple on their top ; 
home scenes, with waving cornfields, 
hedgerows, glen, orchard, grove, and 
river; temples standing white and 
glittering on hills, and looking forth 
on deep blue seas; old cromlechs, 
lying rude, and half overthrown in 
wild secluded spots; Gothic cathe- 
drals, village churches, stately homes 
amid tall ancestral trees ; Arab tents 
pitched by desert oases; wigwams 
squatted by the side of a lake ; hut, 
cot, palace, and all the varieties of 
man’s dwellings; sunsets, sunrises, 
storms, starlights, hail ‘and snow- 
drifts,—all these, at our summons, 
reappear and revisit us, weaving 
themselves into successive pictures 
and panoramas; and the men who 
moved in them arise again to fill 
their old places, forming themselves 
into groups, tableaus, dramas, and 
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histories. These visions of the past 
have done for us what no bank 
cheques or fat acres could do. They 
have been to us as a second life, 
softening, illuminating, and spiritual- 
ising the materialism of the present, 
redeeming our soul from loneliness, 
and saving us from that curse of the 
age, weariness of self—that weari- 
ness of heart, and restlessness of spirit, 
with which so many fret and chafe, 
through the voids left by work, plea- 
sure, or pursuit. We know not when 
we first assumed the pilgrim’s staff. 
The pilgrim’s spirit must have been 
within us from the cradle, and grown 
with our growth. Our earliest recol- 
lections are of ramblings in by-lanes 
and wood-paths ; of scramblings in 
old quarries and mysterious visitings 
to an old mill, half ruined and desert- 
ed, which was to us as a buried Nine- 
veh or an unpenetrated pyramid. As 
we grew into jacket and corduroys, the 
foot extended the circuit of its wan- 
dering, and we tracked streams to 
their sources with ali the patience of 
a Mungo Park; examined old tors, 
which had attracted us from the 
distance, with the enthusiasm of a 
Humboldt, and explored caverns and 
mine-pits in the spirit of a Belzoni ; 
and ere we had risen to the toga 
viridis we were well acquaint with 
every nook and cranny, every spot of 
valley, wood, rock, and moor within 
the compass of a day’s work. The pil- 
grim character, too, had always an 
interest for us, from its highest de- 
velopment in the palmer, with scal- 
lop shell, scrip, and staff, down to 
travelling pedlar or vagabond men- 
dicant. In all our readings and mus- 
ings, the palmer with sunburnt vis- 
age, with his tales of the Holy Land, 
his fragments of the true cross and 
water from the Jordan ; the wander- 
ing minstrels, “‘ lords of lute and lay ;” 
and the old white-bearded harper, 
who appeared suddenly in castle 
hall to tell his tale or sing his ballad, 
were to us almost as striking figures 
in song or legend as paladin or red- 
cross knight. We recollect follow- 
ing the footsteps of John Elliott, the 
missionary, as he threaded the wild 
swamps and traversed the vast for- 
ests of the West, tracking the Red 
Man from ‘haunt to haunt, that he 
might bear to him the message of 
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salvation, with an interest as deep, if 
not as thrilling, as that with which 
we read of Cceur-de-Lion riding forth 
in front of his mail-clad knights, 
challengitg paynims to combat. And 
now, amid the men whom the pre- 
sent has grouped around us, no one 
stands out so grandly to our eye as 
that of the old man, sage and travel- 
ler, who, after having sought the 
phenomena of nature in every clime 
and country, having studied them in 
desert steppes, in the calm of tropic 
nights, “in the deep wooded valleys 
of the Cordilleras,” and by burning 
craters, sits down, in the late evening 
of a varied and active life, with the 
snow of eighty winters on his head, 
with the wisdom of more than the 
threescore and ten garnered in his 
mind, and with the love of nature 
fostered by long earnest commune, 
flowing still freshly from his heart, 
to tell his fellow-men, of this: and 
coming generations, all he has seen and 
felt and known. 

The pictures collected then in the 
first start of our pilgrimage are still 
dear to us, but beside them hang the 
more brilliant gatherings of other 
years, and we recur not to them alone 
for our impressions of the picturesque. 
There are traits of character picked 
up then, however, which still remain 
unique—traits of humour, of quaint 
individualism, and grotesque origin- 
ality, like Dutch paintings, coarse 
perhaps, yet broad, striking, natu- 
ral, and unmistakable in their comic 
effects. We meet none such now. 
The police force of utilitarianism is 
ever busy removing such things out 
of its path as impertinences and ob- 
structions. Individuality has seemed 
to lessen and lessen until the surface 
of society has become smooth, even, 
and unvaried as Salisbury Plain. 
These odd characters recur to us 
now more frequently and more 
vividly from the very fact of their 
being obsolete—from their very con- 
trast and contradiction to the unifor- 


mity of the present. 
ere were old ‘woodmen, little 
Whites in their little Selbornes, 
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who could give a character to every 
tree and field; had know- 
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birds, and would speak of the an 
cedents of all_—bird. field, and Banc 
as of family genealogies ; instinctive 
philosophers, whose wisdom came of 
the eye and heart, and dropped out 
in odd scraps and instances. T 
were wags too, the Jekyls and Syd. 
ney Smiths of their small spheres, 
fellows whose facetize became the 
stock-jokes of a locality, and were 
bandied about as the standing jests 
of a generation. Then there were 
the champions, the strong men, the 
athletze, whose feats had made them 
the little heroes of their little worlds, 
and of whose strength wondrous le- 
gends were told. e remember two 
of these champions especially, who 
were supposed to have done things 
unrivalled since the days when 
Samson smote the Philistines and 
carried off the gates of Gaza. One 
was @ hard-visaged, iron-sinewed 
man, spare, stern, and unyielding, 
looking obdurate as a fate, who had 
never been worsted, or failed to con- 
quer. Of him it was told that once 
a wild colt which he was shoeing 
strove to free its leg from his grasp. 
The colt kicked, the man held fast— 
’twas pull devil, pull baker—until, at 
last, the animal in its struggles tore 
away its own limb. The legend, 
though an exaggeration, had doubt- 
less its groundwork in the character- 
istics of the man. The other was a 
broad-faced, good-humoured Saxon, 
whose genial spirit showed forth in 
@ laugh hearty as his grip, and in 
a certain fleshiness and Payee. 
which gave a goodly well-fed look 
to the proportions of his giant frame. 
This was the popular champion, for, 
in addition to his marvellous prow- 
ess, he had never been known to 
take an unfair grip, or to put forth 
his strength in anger. God, who had 
gifted him with the strength of a lion, 
had given him the tleness of 8 
lamb. This man also his story. 
Once, when busy with his hay har- 
vest—so runs_it—he was assailed by 
the importunity of the best man of 
another parish, who had come from 
afar to try a fall with him. Worried 
out of all patience, at last he took 
the ambitious champion by the ¢ol- 
lar and pitched him overa hedge on 
a dunghill in the next ficld. The 
discomfited athlete, as soon as he 
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recovered breath, rose, shook him- 
self, and called out, “ Muster, thraw 
over my hoss too, and I'll goa hoam.” 

Steam has put down these strong 
men. What is the strength of blood 
and sinew, bone and muscle, to the 
machine which moves with the power 
of 100 horses, and can be guided by 
the hand of a child? Steam put 
down the strong men, and the spe- 
culative mercenary spirit of the age 
has put out the feeling which im- 
pelled their strength. We can re- 
member how the shadow came; how 
it grew and grew, until it spread as a 
thick darkness over the sports and 
pastimes of the people. We can track 
it now, step by step, as it gloomed 
onwards, obscuring the chivalry of 
village games, until the earnest vi- 
gour which strove for fame as the 
best wrestler on the green, degene- 
rated into the cold practised art of the 
gladiator whose aim was gold, and 
the exercise of «ountry pastimes was 
superseded by the training of the 
lanista. 

We had veterans, too, though it 
must be confessed that they were 
most unheroic in their externals, and, 
generally speaking, vilely given to 
drink and swearing, tobacco and 
flannel; yet, bad as they were, our 
hero-worship surrounded even them 
with a dim hazy halo. Youth, in 
the strength of its faith and reve- 
rence, will accept the commonest 
idols. Our relics of this kind were 
some of them anterior to Peninsular 
battles. There existed among us a 
man, or rather the trunk of. a man, 
who had stood in the fight on Bun- 
ker’s Hill. We never knew him as 
a biped. Frost-bitten and crippled 
by a winter’s campaign, he had bound 
himself over to a donkey, on which 
he seemed to live. No one conceived 
of him as apart from it. The two 
became one. "Twas the hybrid 
union of man and ass—an inferior 
kind of Centaur. The cold which 
had smitten his limbs had also set- 
tled on his face in an air of frostiness, 
which rather relieved by a hale look 
the grimness which it bore in common 
with signboard heroes and Green- 
wich pensioners. His costume showed 
marks of a long struggle betwixt the 
habits of the parade and expediency. 
In our days expediency had the best 
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of it. The only then remaining sign 
of military service was an old three- 
cornered cocked-hat, which he alwa: 
wore perched on the top of an old 
Welsh wig and flannel night-cap. The 
remains of the queue had long dis- 
appeared. A dingy white coat and 
velveteen breeches had superseded 
the coatee and pants. An old hant- 
ing-whip was grasped in the hands 
which had so long borne Brown Bess. 
Yet this figure, strange and grotesque 
as it was, bred no feeling of insult 
or ridicule, but was rather regarded 
with a sort of good-natured respect ; 
and we remember ourselves being 
very wroth when the merry-andrew 
of an equestrian troop, which was 
making a procession through the 
town, came behind the old soldier, 
hooked off his hat and appurtenances, 
and placed them over his own fool’s 
cap, leaving poor old Willy’s bald 
pate bare and shining in thesun. The 
rabble grinned, and the boys shouted 
at the fun, but the joke seemed to us 
a liberty and impertinence. He could 
tell little of the battle. “There was 
a great wurl and a great smoke; and 
bless ye, my dear, the ’Mericans hop- 
ped about like squirls from bush to 
bush, so that a fellow couldn’t get a 
poke at em with his bagonet.” Though 
profiting little by his military expe- 
rience, we were once rather overawed 
by his pretensions as a traveller. A 
travelling menagerie, on rather a 
larger scale than usual, had come to 
the place. We, rejoicing in the shil- 
ling which was to purchase admis- 
sion, were proceeding to the exhibi- 
tion, and, passing Willy in the way, 
asked him if he was going to see the 
wild beasts? A contemptuous wave 
of the hand, and “Ive see’d ’em all 
alive in ’Merica,” was the only ap- 
swer. 

Once we accidentally fell upon a 
more modern hero. We were visiting 
an old village-church; the sexton 
accompanied us —a little old man, 
with a stoop and a squint. He knew 
little and cared little about the 
church, but soon quietly and _indi- 
rectly came to tell us that he had 
been a soldier in the 9th regiment, 
and had shared in the dashing charge 
which swept the French from the 
heights of Busaco. But the crowning 
glory of his life was an adventure in 
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which he was a single. actor—an indi- 
vidual act of prowess. Thus ran his 
tale: He was on an out picket, and 
had gone to a neighbouring fountain 
for water. He had placed his mus- 
ket against a stone, and was stoop- 
ing to drink, when he heard a noise 
behind him. Turning, he saw three 
French chasseurs gallop at him from 
behind a clump of trees. He seized 
his piece in an instant, fired, and the 
foremost man and horse fell; then 
dashed at the second, and disabled 
him with a bayonet wound in the 
thigh. The third chasseur, seeing 
the fate of his comrades, took to flight 
at once. As we looked at the wiz- 
ened face and shrivelled form of the 
narrator, it seemed hard to fit the 
man to the deed. It would have re- 
quired the form of a Hercules or a 
Sergeant Davis to justify instant be- 
lief in such an exploit. Valour, how- 
ever, often chooses strange materials 
wherewith to work its wonders. See- 
ing our incredulity, he produced a 
piece of paper, dirty, and almost drop- 
ping to bits from constant folding 
and refolding. It was a document 
under the hand of one whose name 
was associated with many a foughten 
field, stating that the bearer, on a 
certain day, had brought in two 
wounded prisoners and a horse, and 
that a second horse was found lying 
dead at a short distance from the 
picket-house. So far the story was 
corroborated. The paper he carried 
always in his bosom; it was his pa- 
tent of nobility—his badge of knight- 
hood—the sign which set him above 
the mark of his fellow-men. 

But the oddity of oddities was an 
old fellow who carried on a traffic in 
sand and coal, when railways were not, 
betwixt our town and a neighbouring 
port, by means of a troop of donkeys, 
of which he was owner. There was 
nothing in his calling or circum- 
stances to lead him out of the com- 
mon course of peasant life; but he 
was a vagabond by instinct—no men- 
dicant, yet he adopted voluntarily all 
the shifts, changes, and attributes of 
the profession. He shut the door of 
society on himself, and _ willingly 
stood on the outside; vagrancy was 
with him a nature, not a necessity ; 
he revelled in rags, they were his 
motley — signs significant, as cap and 
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bauble are of the fool’s vocation, that 
he was at issue with respectability 
and civilisation. The soundest, so- 
berest coat in his possession soon be- 
came one of many colours—a thing of 
shreds and patches. The sleeves of a 
green hunting-frock would be pieced 
on to the body of a brown spencer, 
from which would dangle the swal- 
low-tail of a red coatee. These parts, 
again, were patched with all kinds of 
material — baize, fustian, and cloth. 
The few buttons were of diverse pat- 
terns ; the stitches were all of varied 
colours, and in some places a waxed 
end or skewer bound the seams to- 
gether. Spite of these appliances, the 
intervals through which the bare 
skin and ends of ragged shirt ap- 
peared were neither few nor far be- 
tween. Bands of straw twisted round 
made a sort of greaves for his legs, 
and the upper-leathers of his shoes 
did merely the office of sandals by 
holding on the soles, for the toes were 
always seen protruding through. The 
rim of the hat was fretted into scal- 
lops and Vandyke points, and the top 
lifted up like the half-opened lid of a 
saucepan, to admit the escape of 4 
lock of hay which flaunted forth in 
the air. In winter, a dirty tattered 
blanket was always wrapped round 
his shoulders e always walked 
with his arms folded across his breast, 
and his stick grasped betwixt, in the 
fashion of Punch’s baton. Time 
and weather had well battered and 
scored the face, and the wildness of 
its expression was increased by long 
straight locks which hung down to 
his shoulders and chest, and by a 
grey stubbly beard, through which 
ran little drains of tobacco-juice from 
the corners of his mouth. 

He had no home, no hearth-stone, 
this self-elected outcast ; no one knew 
where or how he lived. It was sup- 
posed that he slept somewhere about 
the common, where his donkeys graz- 
ed, under a hedge or haystack, or in 
some neighbouring shed. The mys- 
tery of his feeding was once acciden- 
tally revealed to us. We were stay- 
ing in the cottage where our nurse’s 
mother lived, after an attack of the 
measles, and were surprised one 
morn at seeing a troop of donkeys 
halted suddenly outside the gate by 4 
loud “ whoa.” Presently their mas- 
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ter, old Humphrey, appeared, entered 
the garden, and stalked into the 
house, giving a grunt or nod of obei- 
sance to its mistress. He then walk- 
ed straight to the ingle-side, seated 
himself, and, taking off his hat, pro- 
duced therefrom a hunch of barley- 
bread and a lump of fat rusty bacon. 
These he cut into large slices, and 
placed in the frying-pan over the fire. 
When the savoury mess was cooked, 
the pan was taken on his knees, and 
handfuls of its contents were slob- 
bered into his mouth and bolted, the 
grease dropping down like gravy 
from roasting meat. We thought 
that we could track the passage of 
the pieces down his bare throat. All 
being finished, he quietly raised the 
pan, and proceeded to lick up the fat 
remaining therein with his tongue ; 
then put it down, and went out as 
unceremoniously as he had come in. 
We thought, with our hostess, that 
he might at least have left the drip- 
ping as a compliment to the pan. The 
sight of this meal wonderfully helped 
our conception of the repasts made 
by the ogres and giants of our story- 
books. He had little intercourse 
with any one, said little, and that 
little was said in cart sentences, 
which were squirted like tobacco- 
juice out of the corners of his mouth ; 
and as these had generally a sharp 
point, few cared to provoke their 
utterance. His asses were his fami- 
liars ; these he addressed lovingly by 
name. ‘T'wo of them were called May 
and Blossom. It may be that some 
rude recognition of nature’s beauties 
—some rude touch of poetry—spoke 
in these appellations. Like all self- 
constituted vagabonds, he had a stur- 
dy independence which recognised 
no grade of rank, and would neither 
bow the head nor bend the knee to 
squire or kaisar. With him there 
were two exceptions—a sea-captain, 
and a lady whom he had named 
Beauty : to these the tattered hat 
was doffed, and a grim grin vouch- 
safed. He hated upstarts, and never 
missed an opportunity of throwing a 
cutting word at them. Once an at- 
torney, who had risen from small 
beginnings, accosted him on his route, 
and asked his advice as to the tillage 
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of a moor which he had enclosed. 
“If I was thee,” said old Humphrey, 
“[ should teel ‘un with queels.”* 
On a time he was missing for a long 
while, and no one knew of his where- 
abouts. It turned out that he had 
gone to Bristol, how or why none 
could tell. When asked as to his 
journey, he said that he walked it up 
and footed it down, and would vouch- 
safe no further particulars. During 
the time of his disappearance, Beauty, 
who was staying in Bristol, was sum- 
moned one day to the door, and there, 
to her surprise, saw the figure of old 
Humphrey. After giving her the 
usual nod and grin, he said that he 
had come to have one look at her 
handsome face afore he went back, 
then turned on his heel, and took his 
leave. The compliment was like that 
paid by the coal-porter to the duchess’s 
eyes—unique and genuine. 

He was a true vagabond to the last 
—even in death. 

One morning he was missed from 
his usual path, sought for, and found 
lying dead in a ditch, with his don- 
keys standing around him. None 
had heard of sickness or ailing. In 
good time didst thou pass away, old 
Humphrey! A few years more, and 
utilitarianism would have seized on 
thee, and ground thee down to its 
patent Union pattern! It was better, 
perhaps, to die thus in a ditch, in 
companionship with nature to the 
last, than finish with Union grey, 
Union gruel, and a rd funeral. 

Old Humphrey had a rival in his 
calling —a sandy - haired, bare - leg- 
ged, freckle-faced urchin, to us al- 
ways the impersonation of the wicked 
sand-boy, who was supposed to afflict 
the eyes of little children. He was 
yeung, and could drop into the cur- 
rents of the time. Old Humphrey 
would have gone to the bottom or 
been driven out to sea. In after 
years, we saw proof that the sand- 
boy had swam with the tide, in a 
smart new cart, on the tail-board of 
which, in garish staring letters, was 
painted, “ Richard Bowler, Coal Mer- 
chant.” 

But why recall these old oddities? 
Of what use or gre were they? 
We know not. Yet they seemed to 





* Should till it with quills. 
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have a place and fitness in creation. 
To us they ever were to society what 
the finials and grotesque ornaments are 
in Gothic architecture, relieving with- 
out marring the grandeur and perfec- 
tion of the whole. 
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We have dwelt lovingly and long 
—perhaps too long—on these first 
recollections of the pilgrim journey. 
Pass we on to other lands and other 
scenes. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dictation is common to mortals; 
the one loves ever to set up his own 
rule of action for the many. ‘Tour- 
ists, especially, would fain make all 
the world dress as they have dressed, 
eat as they have eaten, see what they 
have seen ; would fain prescribe their 
own dietary for every stomach, their 
own spectacles for every nose. To 
our brethren of the staff we would 
say, Walk mainly by the impulse of 
your own wills, and the light of your 
own experience. In paying tavern 
bills, and seeing museums or churches, 
we have often blessed the name of 
Murray ; but the choicest things we 
have lit upon in nature or art have no 
place in handbooks. 

By almost common adoption, the 
Tweed shooting-suit, the wide-awake, 
laced or buttoned boots, and a stout 
staff, have become the garb of the 
modern pilgrim. We know none 
better. The blouse is too light, too 
thin, too little protective, too little 
absorbent, for one who is now push- 
ing forward under a noonday sun, 
now halting at dewy eve. Besides, 
the pockets are a comfort to those 
who look on brushes, combs, soap, 
towel, and an odd volume, as neces- 
saries of travel. The wondrous caps, 
tasselled or untasselled—the jackets, 
particoloured, braided, or slashed, 
with which our Continental friends 
and Continentalised citizens delight 
to invest themselves in the character 
of voyageurs, we regard as the harle- 
quinade of travel, and reject accord- 
ingly. 

Again, we say, brethren of the 
staff, ‘‘eat anything, and everything 
—see everything.” The digestion 
and experience will soon teach what 
should be eaten, what seen, and 
what avoided. We hold it to be a 
part of our vocation to try the cursine 
of every nation and every class. He 


who neglects this, misses a chapter 
in the life of man. 


His food and its 





effects, “ the chemistry of his common 
life,” will ever influence the man and 
his race, and give a clue to mysteries 
in his characteristics and idiosyn- 
crasy which his history and polity 
would leave unsolved problems. There 
are secrets in the stewpan and the 
kneading-trough which philosophers, 
physiologists, and ethnologists have 
never stumbled upon. We must, 
however, allow that our appetite is 
most cosmopolitan in its adaptations, 
and our digestion equal to anything 
which human digestion may dare. 
Notwithstanding this generality, we 
profess no indifference to the science 
of the table or the distinctions of the 
palate. A good cuisine we look on 
as a high mark of civilisation, and 
honour it accordingly, whenever it is 
our luck to light upon it. We must 
confess, however, that the God’s pro- 
vidences which our hunger has fallen 
upon at odd times, and in odd places, 
have a more goodly savour in our 
memory than the highest efforts of 
gastronomic art. 

An omelette we chanced upon 
once in a Spanish venda, has left a 
lasting gout on our palate. The 
artiste was the mayoral of a diligence, 
and we remember well how carefully 
he cut up the bacon, how tenderly he 
handled the eggs, how scientifically 
he shred a capsicum into slices in the 
midst; how the perspiration stood 
on his face as he watched the ingre- 
dients, hissing, frizzling, and gurgling 
in the pan; how he swore and gesticu- 
lated at the hostess, who volunteer- 
ed a few suggestions, and at his help, 
el mozo, who stood, like Thomas 
Codlin, inhaling the savoury steam, 
rapt in anticipatory joy. That was 
an omelette—the omelette of our 
lives! A cold lamb-pie which, after 
losing our way amid the Welsh 
mountains, we and a brother of the 
staff abstracted from the larder of 
the Goat, at Bethgelert, and sacri- 
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ficed to onr appetites, has a little 
niche of its own in our memory. 
Hither the cook who made it had a 
genius for pie, or our hunger gave it 
an excellence which no combination 
of crust, meat, and jelly has since 
presented to us. For years we per- 
sisted in ordering cold pie as a bonne 
bouche after a long tramp, but the 
relish of that night remains still a 
memory and a tradition. A bowl of 
maccaroni served in the inn (La Luna) 
at Amalfi is associated with a deli- 
cate sense of epicurism which time 
has rather refined than weakened. 
What that maccaroni would have 
been without such accessories as the 
sweet still air we breathed, the calm 
moonlit waves we looked upon, and 
the beautiful outline of the hills o’er 
which we had won our way, we know 
not. We care not to dissect the sen- 
sations. Nor are we curious to de- 
fine the limit between body and spirit, 
but are content to rejoice in the re- 
sult of our humanity, without inquir- 
ing where the appetite ends or the 
mind begins. There is a scene in 
another clime, and another hemi- 
sphere, which arises in the dim dis- 
tance before us. It is in an inn near 
Halifax. We are standing before the 
stove, battered, tired, and mud-soiled. 
We had lost our way in the woods, 
had fullen into a honey-pot, had 
_bruised our shins against fallen trees, 
and were out of humour with ourself 
and the world, when suddenly there 
steals upon us from a neighbouring 
apartment, an odour fragrant as a 
zephyr, and soothing as a south wind. 
Every moment it comes stronger and 
more fragrant, until our soul grows 
calm within us. We feed on it, we 
feast on it, until our hostess, buxom 
and ample, appears bearing in the 
reality. It was a wild duck stewed 
in some way, we know not how, save 
that there was a delicious gout of 
onion and lemon. Curious hduse- 
wives have often asked us for the 
recipe of that dish, but we could never 
give it; we only know that it left us 
nothing to desire save the glass of 
mulled wine and the soft bed which 
finished the adventures of the day. 
A pilau eaten, sans knife and fork, 
with a Sheik of the Lebanon, is also 
a tender recollection; so is a stew 
shared with comrades over a bivouac- 
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fire, and a bit of pork frizzled on the 
top of a ramrod, which was once pre- 
sented to us on a piece of biscuit 
after a long march; so is a spatched 
guinea-fowl, which, by dint of coax- 
ing and bullying, we induced a quad- . 
roon hostess to prepare for us in 
one of our West Indian rambles. 
Whether, oh friend of our travel !. 
thy merry laugh and genial spirit, 
which could brighten even the sullen- 
ness of niggers, did not more for our 
dish, and the sangaree which follow- 
ed, than cayenne or lemon, we can- 
not tell, but as a whole the thing 
was perfect. 

There are men too—to us nameless 
—mere shapes and phantoms, towards 
whom we feel a tender gratitude, 
The nobleman who has magnani- 
mously declined the immortality of 
associating his name with the Wor- 
cestershire sauce, how often, when 
a few drops of the precious condi- 
ment have given a relish to our dry 
chop or cold bone, have we wished 
him all the pleasures which await on 
good digestion; and the men—the in- 
ventors of soluble coffees and choco- 
lates, of pastes and patés, have we 
not again and again hoped that their 
steaks would be ever tender, their 
chops juicy—that they may have 
Soyers for their cooks, and Griseldas 
for their wives ? 

These “ Providences,” we believe, 
make the highest as well as the 
purest joys of the palate. They are 
to Palais-Royal dinners and Guild- 
Hall banquets, as going afoot is to 
riding in carriages—as the pace of a 
Red Indian is to the saunter of a 
aig lounger—a nature, not an art. 

e remember once witnessing a sen- 
sation of this sort, which would have 
deserved the price offered by the 
advertiser for a new pleasure—a 
sensation worth more to Apicius than 
the prawns for which he journeyed to 
Africa—a sensation which a Curtis 
or a Temple never imagined, save, 
perhaps, when they dreamed of their 
youth, if men bound over to turtle 
and entrées ever do dream of youth. 
We were sitting under the walls of 
Phyle. We had trodden that rugged 
pass under a hot sun, and were resting 
under the shade of an oak. We 
had eaten and drunken, and were 
luxuriously watching the smoke of 
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our cigar as it curled amid the leaves, 
and the lizards as they crept and 
glided amid the huge old stones; 
when suddenly there stood before us 
a young Greek, perfect in form and 
feature as an Antinous, wild and 
savage as a colt of the Ukraine. 
Curiously he eyed us and our cos- 
tume; more curiously still his eye 
fell on the fragments which lay be- 
side our wallet. With the benevo- 
lence of a full-fed man we threw him 
a bone of lamb. He clutched it 
eagerly, eyed it suspiciously, smelt 
it as monkeys do when in doubt, bit 
at it cautiously at first, then snatch- 
ed three or four mouthfuls hurriedly 
and greedily, then threw up his hands 
and shouted in ecstacy, then return- 
ed to the attack, and proceeded to 
tear off every morsel until the bone 
was whiter and more bare than our 
trusty Ponto—best of polishers— 
could have left it. We thought, at 
first, that we were witnessing the 
ravenings of hunger, but there was 
more of novelty than of craving in the 
young savage’s delight ; and the truth 
then dawned upon us that we were 
looking on a creature, genus homo, 
who had tasted flesh for the first 
time. The fact was a phenomenon 
to us, who, though not so voracious 
as the piper’s son, yet heard in our 
consciences the lowings and bleat- 
ings from a sort of small Smithfield 
which had been sacrificed to our 
appetite. 
here are meals again of this kind 
which we remember as the dir- 
est needs of necessity. Such was a 
supper, in a Welsh cottage, on dry 
oatmeal-cake and buttermilk,—in a 
Portuguese venda on a greasy dish 
of carne di porco,—in an Irish 
skibbereen-house, on cold potatoes 
and salt. Rye-bread and raw salt- 
fish would not look tempting in a 
bill of fare; and a loaf well drenched 
with oil, and studded with garlic, 
which we once shared with a Sicilian 
boatman, made a meal which we 
would not repeat except under the 
most urgent circumstances 
Philosophers say that no man is so 
bad but some good may be found in 
him. So say we of food. The cuisine 
of no country is so utterly wretched 
but it will furnish forth a good meal. 
If thy stomach reject oil and garlic, 
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and thou lovest not ollas, pucheros, 
maccaroni, cabbos, or pilaus, are 
there not ever eggs? the first and 
last resource of the wayfarer — eggs 
boiled ? eggs fried? eggs roasted ? e 
poached?—are there not swine in 
almost all lands? and what man, be he 
neither Jew nor Mahommedan, ever 
dared to tarn up his nose at bacon or 
ham? Are there not, too, especially in 
southern and eastern climes, vege 
tables fresh and succulent, fruit rich 
and luscious, and which, lying, as we 
have seen them heaped up together 
in marketplaces, with the green 
leaves shading the bright brilliant 
colours, seem to be the very riches of 
the earth? And is there not bread, 
the staff of life? Bread we have 
ever found tolerable, from the crisp, 
light, delicious roll of the St. Peters- 
burg hotel, to the unleavened cake 
which the Syrian bakes against 
the side of his stone oven, and then 
folds over his arm as provision for a 
journey. We would except the black 
bread of the north; even the most 
uncompromising Spartan might be 
justified in making a wry face at 
that. 

In one thing we would advise thee, 
brother of the staff—be simple in 
thy drinks! Eschew compounds! 
Vex not thy stomach nor vitiate thy 
palate with such unnatural mixtures 
as cobblers, juleps, dog’s-nose, et hoc 
genus omne. alf-and-half, or, as 
the French call it, marriage, may be 
an exception. We would not pre- 
scribe thy: beverage, but only say, let 
it be simple. Milk, which perhaps 
thy soul loveth, is poison to us; and 
the tea, which refreshes and soothes 
us, might. be mawkish to thy palate, 
and drive sleep from thine eyelids. 
Water is the natural drink of man. 
Need any one thirst when there are 
springs and fountains welling from 
the bosom of the earth? Granted. 
We respect the water-drinker, and 
envy the man who, at any pump or 
well, can find a joy which we pur- 
chase dearly in coins and headache 
over champagne and claret; but we 
must confess, in all humiliation, that 
we never took kindly to water, and 
prefer it ever dashed with sherry or 
eau-de-vie. At first we thought it 
might be the modus bibendi, and that 
if we could only hold up the pitcher 
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or jar as the Arab or Spaniard does, 
open our mouth and let the pure 
liquid flow down our throats in a 
fall stream, that we might become a 
water-drinker. After several trials, 
however, in which we flooded our 
bosom, and were half choked, we 
were obliged to admit the failure. 
Whether the fault be in our organisa- 
tion or in circumstances, we know 
not. Yet how delicious the draught 
to the herdsman of the sierra, or the 
horseman of the desert, as it seems 
to fall on his parched throat and 
baked clay like rain on the earth. 
Orangeades, lemonades, orgeat, and 
ice juices, are nice enough, but more 
worthy of loiterers in cafés and on 
prados than of’ one who with his 
foot takes possession of the earth, 
and the secret places thereof. If we 
must drink for luxury, let it be of 
Amontillao pure and ripe by our 
fireside, 
When autumn’s skies are chill and drear, 
And autumn’s leaves are red and sear— 

of Lafitte, ruddy and cool, when 
summer breezes and summer scents 
breathe upon us through open 
windows, and we care not if it 
appear even in a black bottle, with 
a wet rag around it—of (let it not go 
beyond thine ear, oh brother pil- 
grim) whisky punch, screaming hot, 
and mixed, as the wife of our bosom 
alone can mix it, when winter nights 
are long, and winter nights are keen 
—of coffee, as French and Turks 
make it—of Spanish chocolate, stir- 
red and sipped delicately with a long 
thin biscuit. There have been, too, 
improvised drinkings, quenchings of 
thirst, and ticklings of the palate, 
which we regard rather as excep- 
tional cases than as rules. A scene 
in the West Indies stands forth as a 
little oasis in our annals of thirst. 
We were tramping along the hard 
dry road in Barbadoes, The tropic 
sun was pouring its full tide upon us 
—not a leaf, or tree, or shade, shé¢l- 
tered our heads from the noontide 
heat ; our lips grew hot, our throats 
parched, so that our attempts to troll 
a nigger melody ended in broken 
quavers, like the turns of a decayed 
hurdy-gurdy. Water, or wine, or 
brandy, would then have been fever, 
death. In our extremity we espied 


a plantation-house in the distance— 
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we struck across the cane fields to- 
wards it. The first part we chanced 
on was an outhouse, where a grou 

of male niggers, with shout an 

noise and gesture, were heaping and 
heaving stalks of cane into the jaws 
of a mill, whilst their dusky, 
white-teethed, thick-lipped, broad- 
footed mates danced and laughed 
and chattered as the juice spouted, 
foaming, tossing, and bubbling, into 
the reservoir beneath. The shade, 
the gurgling sound, the white froth- 
ing stream, were in themselves a re- 
lief, but there was still a deadl 

drought upon us, when a nigger ad- 
vancing, and waving the brim of a 
hat, said “ Drink, massa,” accompany- 
ing the proposition by the pantomime 
of a turn of the hand and a sputtering 
in the throat. We nodded—away 
he ran to the house, and forthwith 
returned with a goblet out of which 
Polyphemus might have toped. This 
was held under the spout, until the 
liquor fell creaming, sparkling, and 
tumbling into it, and over it, and 
was then presented to us. The drink 
was new to us, and we sipped at first 
sparingly, but the cool em infiu- 
ences gradually widened our lips, 
until our throat became a_ free 
channel for a full draught. “Ha, 
ha,” said our nigger, “hear how him 
friz!” Our comrade repeated the ex- 
periment, and we conscientiously re- 
commend to wayfarers under like 
circumstances this same resource of 
cane-juice, as sustaining, innocent, 
and refreshing. 

Once again, on the eve of a hot 
day in Greece, we found ourself in 
extremis on the plains of Olympia. 
Not only were our mouth and 
tongue ~ but our whole frame 
pricked and ached under the pressure 
of heat. Our guide was more than 
frantic. He had howled, tumbled 
his fez, smitten his bosom, and ges- 
ticulated most wildly for some miles, 
when suddenly he dashed forward, 
made a somerset over a fence, tum- 
bled head-over-heels into a little 
patch of green, which we had long 
eyed wistfully, and there lay grovel- 
ling. Suddenly we saw the flash of a 
knife, heard a squash and a gush, 
and then sobbings and sputterings, 
as though one were drinking hard, 
and stopping to breathe at whiles. 
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Suspecting somewhat, we followed 
his example, and soon found ourself 
buried to the head and ears in a water- 
melon. Brother pilgrim, do not the 
like! Ere night we repented, not in 
sackcloth and ashes, but in colic and 
blue-pill, the rashness of our thirst. 
Beside these droughty quenchings 
may we not place one palatal tick- 
ling—not a rollicking debauch, but 
a little simple bout, which we in- 
dulged in then without remorse, and 
remember now without repentance? 
The streets of Cadiz are hot and 
sultry, as all who have been there 
must know. We had trodden them, 
picture-hunting, church-seeing, glove- 
buying, and, though not athirst, felt 
that irritation of flesh und spirit which 
coolness, rest, and drink can alone 
soothe. We were seeking some house 
of refuge when a friend metus. Well 
versed was he in the ways of the city ; 
he heard our wants, took us by the el- 
bow, and led us up and down, in and 
out, until we came to an underground 
passage ; down this we dived, a door 
opened at the foot, and we found our- 
selves in a vaulted cellar, "mid a 
strange smacking of lips, guttural ut- 
terances, puffing of smoke, and a 
mist of forms. Presently the con- 
fusion cleared away, and we saw, 
around little tables placed on rude 
tressels, men who, if they were not 
robbers or contrabandistas, there is 
no longer faith to be placed in physi- 
ognomy, belief in melodramatic exhi- 
bitions, nor is there truth in Borrow, 
Ford, or Irving: all were eating, 
drinking, talking, smoking. We sat 
down at one of the tables, and pre- 
sently a fat host, without sign or 
summons, set before us a little plate 
with slices of spiced sausage, rolls 
of crisp bread, tall glasses, and a 
bottle. Following the cue of our 
company, we placed the slices of 
sausages between the bits of bread 
sandwichwise, then poured out the 
wine, and let it trickle slowly and 
gently over our palate. It was Mus- 
cadel—not the nauseous stuff thou 
drinkest under that name in England 
brother! but the juice itself of that 
delicious grape, luscious, rich, and 
cool. We care not to say how much 
sausage we ate, how often the glasses 
were emptied, or the bottle appear- 
ed and disappeared; yet we know, 
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that though in the night we might 
have fancied ourself the Prodigal 
tending swine, and feeding on husks, or 
Tantalus straining after water-springs, 
we arose in the morning with a clear 
head and cool palate, ready for the 
breakfast of grapes, figs, bread, and 
chocolate which awaited us. 

Alexander said once, that slee 
was one of the things which remind- 
ed him that he was human. We 
must confess that we have ever hail- 
ed this symptom of our humanity 
without remorse or mortification. 
Nature’s sweet restorer has been ever 
kind to us, and has visited our couch, 
whether we were roughing it on a 
sofa, swinging in a hammock, im- 
mersed in down, lying on a soft 
plank, or stretched on nature’s naked 
bosom, not. coyly or wantonly, but 
with a free and chaste embrace. We 
are not squeamish as to the places, 
but are particular as to the times. 
We cannot sleep with the sunlight 
falling fall upon us. Our first night 
on a house-top in Palestine, we re- 
member well, was sleepless. Our soui 
refused to shut itself ont from the 
sight of the heavens which shed the 
glory of moon and star upon it, and 
from the music of the silence, the 
solemn stillness, which dwelt on the 
earth around. 

We were more successful once on @ 
hard table at Sidon. Though con- 
scious at times of groans and moans 
from our comrade and bedfellow, we 
only awoke to a sense of his distress 
in the morning, when we saw his 
face bitten and swollen out of all 
shape and comeliness.s We had 
escaped the torturers, but the enemies 
were in close contiguity, and hung in 
thick clusters to the ends of our flan- 
nel waistcoat. Verily, if it be true that 
the king of fleas keeps his court at 
Jaffa, he must have a well-accredited 
ambassador ‘at Sidon—a very Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. 

The greatest aggravation on our 
power of sleep befell us at an inn in 
Treland. After a wretched supper 
and some bad whisky we retired 
sullenly to our chamber. It was not 
inviting ; the furniture was scanty, 
the jug wanted a handle, the basin 
was cracked, a bit of soap lay in the 
half of a saucer. In the corner, how- 
ever, was a sight which compensated 
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for all,—a large four-post bed, capa- 
cious and old-fashioned ; it seemed the 
very home, the very bower of sleep. 
Into it we leaped, and rolled about 
in very wantonness, when lo! down 
went one side with a heavy lurch; 
we turned, and up we went again. 
Had we been in southern climes, we 
should have thought of trap-doors 
and sliding pulleys, but here we 
rightly guessed it to be a Cosa Hiber- 
nica ; 80 Out we jumped to investi- 
gate the phenomenon. Our bed had 
only three legs. When well poised, 
it stood upright and steady, but the 
slightest move upset the balance ; 
and thus we passed the night in a 
seesaw sleep, dreaming of Margery 
Daw, and other individuals who had 
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been unfortunate in the bed line, until 
morning. 

Why prate so much of eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping? Why? save that 
they are essentials to the man who 
goes afoot. He who eats healthily, 
drinks healthily, sleeps healthily, will 
see healthily, think healthily, feel 
healthily. it is thus that body and 
spirit act together. 

Turn we next to the operations of 
the spirit—to the things which should - 
be seen and felt ; and then, if thy pa- 
tience hold dut, brother pilgrim, we 
will go on to sketch some of the pic- 
tures—no, that is too large, too preten- 
tious a word—some of the vignettes 
and border-work which illustrate our 
memories of travel. 





BOTANY AND BRIGANDS IN GREECE, 


Ir was whilst wandering in the 
solemn shade of Stamboul’s cypresses 
that we first received, from the rosy 
lips of a charming Hellene, advice to 
read Edmund About’s volume on 
It was very 
pleasant and contained much truth, 
the fair daughter of Athens assured 
us. It was very candid of her to ad- 
mit so much, for the book conveys a 
most unfavourable impression of her 
countrymen. Every one has read it 
now, either in the original or trans- 
lated. Let any who have not, read it 
at once, preferring the original, for M. 
About is a writer of much esprit, and 
that subtle French essence evaporates 
in the English version. 

Not all the Gteeks, it seems, are so 
tolerant of blame, and ready to admit 
their failings, as our amiable Athe- 
nian. They love not to be chidden, 
however justly, nor can abide the 
castigat ridendo mores; unless in- 
deed money is to be made by it, for, 
for money what is there they will not 
do or endure? M. About’s book, as 
he has since intimated, drew down 
upon him reprimands, contradictions, 
and even abuse. Nevertheless it was 
in Greece that its truth was most 
generally recognised. In certain other 
countries, where the social and _poli- 
tical condition of Otho’s kingdom is 
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in fact but little known, its author 
has sometimes been set down as an 
exaggerator. In London and Paris 
his work was found curious and in- 
teresting ; in Athens alone, and by 
those who know Athens well, has its 
truth been fully appreciated. “The 
improbability of our civilisation pro- 
tects us against the discontent of 
Europe,” says a Greek personage in 
a subsequent work of M. About’s, 
“ Fortunately for us, whatever truth 
is written against us will always be 
too violent to obtain belief.” The 
halo cast round resuscitated Greece 
by Byron and other enthusiasts still 
partially blinds the world to her true 
value and condition. People refuse 
to be convinced that the resuscita- 
tion has been that of a putrid corpse, 
not of a young and healthy nation 
springing from the ashes of its ances- 
tors in all the freshness and vigour 
of anew birth. The delusion be- 
gins, however, to be dissipated. All 
Europe cannot visit Greece; but 
the Greeks, clever and indefatigable 
chapmen and traders, spread them- 
selves over Europe, and carry to the 
nations the conviction and proof that 
they are the most unscrupulous and 
perfidious of existing races. On 
every Exchange, from Galata to Lon- 
don, their reputation is established, 
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and by those who wander abroad we 
~ judge of those who abide at home. 
M. About’s first work relating 
to Greece displeased those it most 
concerned, his second will assuredly 
still further incense them against 
him. It may be expected to exaspe- 
rate them to fury, and tfé make them 
collect pebbles and prepare poniards 
in case its audacious author should 
ever dare land again at the Pirsus. 
In it he allows his turn for hu- 
morous sarcasm full scope. It is 
not given to all to detect truth 
through an embroidered envelope, 
and to detach the staple of just cen- 
sure from the playful ornaments of 
fiction. M. About is a lost man if 
ever he again sets foot in Athens. 
In a letter from an imaginary Greek 
journalist and man of letters, inserted 
at the end of his volume, he in- 
timates his consciousness of the way 
in which he is likely to be received. 
The worthy Patriotis Pseftis takes 
his humorous exaggerations and fic- 
titious framework for serious state- 
ments, and as seriously refutes them. 
No such persons, he says, ever existed 
as those who play their parts through 
M. About’s pages. He has taken 
much pains to inquire at consulates 
of the police and elsewhere ; not one 
of them can be traced or ever was in 
Athens. Ergo, the whole story is an 
invention, a barefaced fabrication by 
some enemy of Greece, of the truth, 
and especially of the gendarmes. 
The artless Pseftis candidly admits 
that there once were robbers in 
Greece. The chief of these were de- 
stroyed by Hercules and Theseus, 
whom he opines may be considered 
the founders of the Greek Gendar- 
merie. Those who escaped the mighty 
hands of those two heroes have since 
fallen under the blows of the invin- 
cible Greek army, and the author of 
the romance sent to him by M. 
About has, in the opinion of the 
erudite Pseftis, shown as much igno- 
rance as bad faith in affecting to con- 
sider robbers as a cotemporary fact. 
To the grave and indignant remon- 
strances of the member of the Ar- 
cheological Society of Athens, M. 
About briefly but pertinently replies. 
‘Athenian, oh, my friend,” he ex- 
claims, “the truest histories are not 
those that have really occurred.” 
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Some of our readers may remember 
an amusing tale by Dumas, whose 
hero—a simple-hearted Provengal 
musician, enthusiastically devoted to 
catgut and field-sports—is led on, in 
ardent pursuit of a throstle, out of 
his own country and far into Italy, 
where he falls amongst thieves, meets 
with adventures without end, and re- 
turns home, after a long absence, to 
find his friends mourning him ag 
dead, and his place in the Marseilles 
orchestra filled up. Hermann Schulz, 
the narrator and in some sort the 
hero of M. About’s picaresque sketch, 
cares nothing for thrushes, but is 
frantic after flowers. He is a botan- 
ist, and has been sent to Greece by 
the Garden of Plants at Hamburg. 
His perils and sufferings—and they 
are neither few nor slight—are due 
to his eager quest of the Boryana 
variabilis, indispensable to the com- 
pleteness of his herbal. Let us add 
that they are also in some degree to 
be attributed to the bright eyes of 
Miss Mary Ann Simons, a fascinatin 
English damsel, who has come wit 
her purse-proud obstinate mother to 
visit an uncle at Athens and make a 
tour in Greece. 

M. About was watering his flowers 
one fine July morning, when a stran- 
ger entered his garden. This was a 
tall, fair, young man, with a cap on 
his head, gold spectacles on his nose, 
strong shoes of untanned leather on 
his feet, and a huge porcelain pipe in 
his breast-pocket. There was no mis- 
taking him for anything but a Ger- 
man student. He had just returned, 
he said, from a stay of some months 
in Greece, during which M. Aboat’s 
book on that country had been his 
constant companion. What better 
introduction could he have to its © 
author? M. About made much of 
him, and kept him to breakfast. 
Amongst other questions, he asked 
him if it was true that there still 
were robbers in Greece, and if he had 
met with any? Hermann Schulz 
assured him that the country was 
far from being, as the Athens papers 
periodically represent it, as safe to 
travel through as the department of 
the Seine. He himself had passed a 
fortnight in the hands of a certain 
Greek Schinderhannes called Hadji 
Stavros, and surnamed the King of 
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the Mountains. He offered to nar- 
rate his adventures, for M. About to 
note down and publish if he pleased. 
The offer was eagerly accepted. The 
German lighted his pipe and com- 
menced his tale. It included such 
surprising adventures that his anudi- 
tor more than once stopped the flow 
of his short-hand pen and gazed in- 
credulously at the narrator. But 
the mingled confidence and simpli- 
city of the botanist’s diction, and the 
candid gaze of his light-blue eyes, for- 
bade a doubt of his veracity. M. 
About continued to write, and after- 
wards resolved to publish, declining 
responsibility, which he leaves entire- 
ly upon the shoulders of Mr. Her- 
mann Schulz. 

It was a day of great rejoicing in 
the Schulz family when Hermann 
obtained his mission to Greece, entit- 
ling him to twenty pounds for travel- 
ling expenses, and to the munificent 
salary of ten pounds a month. His 
brothers made no doubt that on his 
return he would be named professor 
at the university; his father, an inn- 
keeper ruined by railroads, reckon- 
ed on his espousing a wealthy heiress. 
The worthy man’s profession had left 
him various traditions of this kind, 
and thrice a-week at least he told 
the story of a poor French lieutenant 
who once had occupied a garret in 
his house, and who left in a car- 
riage and four, side by side with a 
Russian princess whose acquaintance 
he had made at the table d’héte. He 
foresaw some such good fortune for 
his son, who respected his hopes too 
much to remind him that princesses 
did not generally travel in third-class 
carriages, or alight in the modest hos- 
telries to which his limited budget 
would compel him to resort. He 
arrived at Athens without having 
had even a glimpse of a princess, and 
found board and lodging in the house 
of a worthy pastrycook named Chris- 
todulus, an old pallicare who had 
fought in the war of independence, 
and whose son Dimitri had a smat- 
tering of many tongues, and earned 
a living as valet-de-place. Hermann, 
however, had no need of an inter- 
reter. He could make himself un- 


erstood in Greek and English, in 
Italian and French. He had had the 
good luck to fall amongst honest 
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people. A few such, it appears, are 
still to be met with in Athens. His 
bed was a mattress on the floor, his 
fare was of the most frugal kind; 
but he found the Athenian tobacco 
excellent ; and a certain country wine, 
yellow as a topaz, and sparkling as a 
sunbeam, reminded him faintly of the 
grape that grows on Rhenish banks, 
and rejoiced his German heart. His 
companions at the family-table were 


‘his hostess, Marouta, an enormous 


Greek whom her husband had bought 
for 80 piasters in the time of the war ; 
M. Hippolyte Merinay, a puny French 
archeologist, who had come to Greece 
to collect materials for an important 
memoir on the quantity of oil con- 
sumed by the lamp of Demosthenes 
whilst he wrote the second Philippic ; 
Giacomo Fondi, a poor Maltese, em- 
em at a foreign consulate, where 
e passed his days in sealing letters, 
with hands that seemed better adapt- 
ed to grapple a wild bull by the 
horns, or to wield a club like that of 
Hercules. Giacomo had the appe- 
tite of one of Homer’s warriors; his 
host made an extra charge for his 
board, and still lost money by him ; 
his after-dinner amusement was to 
crack filberts between his thumb and 
forefinger. The party was completed 
by a Yankee youth named William 
Lobster, who had been sent from 
New York to study export trade in 
the East, and who passed his days in 
a counting-house, his evenings in 
reading Emerson, and his early morn- 
ings in practising pistol - shooting. 
His uncle, John Harris, a remarkably 
handsome American, who command- 
ed a small armed steamer, then lying 
at the Pirzeus, was a frequent visitor. 
Mr. Schulz soon knew by heart the 
botanical garden of Athens, which is 
but poorly stocked; he found more 
resources in the royal gardens, where 
an intelligent Frenchman has col- 
lected all the vegetable riches of the 
country ; he also daily went a short 
distance into the country, but he 
could not go as far as he wished, for, 
in April 1856, the brigands were in 
force round Athens. Their exploits 
were numerous and well authenti- 
cated. Amongst others, Harris and his 
nephew, when out riding, had been 
waylaid, their horses shot, and they 
themselves escaped only by their 
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audacity and speed of foot. Their 
host deplored the fate of the horses, 
which were fine ones belonging to 
Harris, but he had no word of blame 
for their murderers. It is their trade, 
he said, with infinite simplicity, and 
Mr., Schulz soon found that this 
was the general feeling amongst the 
Greeks, who rather sympathise than 
feel indignant with the robbers who 
infest their country, and, whilst 
grumbling at their lawlessness, se- 
cretly admire their prowess. Thus, 
at that time, the curse of Attica was 
the hero of Athens. At theater and 
promenade, in bazaar and coffee- 
house, in barbers’ shops, and at the 
druggists’, where citizens assemble 
to gossip, every one spoke of the 
great Hadji Stavros; Hadji Stavros 
the Invincible, the terror of the gen- 
darmes, the King of the Mountains. 
Christodulus had once been intimate 
with this hero, and he told his 
a various particulars of his life. 
hroughout the war of liberation 
he had fought valiantly against the 
Turks, plundering alike friends and 
enemies when the opportunity offered. 
His exploits were celebrated; his 
misdeeds escaped notice in the con- 
fusion of the time; Lord Byron dedi- 
cated an ode to him; from Paris he 
received embroidered banners; money 
was supplied to him by England, 
France, and Russia; it was said, 
although not proved, that Turkish 
money also had found its way into 
his hands. The Greeks are ready 
recipients, and prone to take from 
all sides. Peace found him rich but 
restless ; after a while he could no 
longer resist the craving for action, 
and he turned robber. A band was 
quickly formed from his former com- 
panions in arms. The State had 
granted them lands, but toil was 
little to their taste, and they joyfully 
thronged around their old leader. A 
long summer’s day would not have 
sufficed for the narration of all their 
feats, but. Christodulus related some 
of the most remarkable in an after- 
dinner chat. Amongst them was 


pre-eminent a highway robbery com- 
mitted on a steamboat. The Austrian 
Lloyds steamer “ Niebuhr” came from 
Constantinople ; at Calamaki, on the 
east of the Isthmus of Corinth, she 
landed cargo and passengers, and 
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these were packed in four waggons 
and two omnibuses, to be conveyed 


‘to the other side of the isthmus, 


where another steamer awaited them. 
It waited a long time. At noon, on 
a level road, in an open country, -~ 
Hadji Stavros carried off goods, bag- 
gage, the money of the travellers, and 
the cartridges of the gendarmes who 
escorted them. “That morning’s 
work was worth two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs,” sighed Chris- 
todulus, with something of envy in 
his tone. Generally speaking, Hadji 
Stavros treated his prisoners kindly, 
pending the receipt of their ransom. 
There were exceptions to this rule, 
and he was pitiless with bad pay- 
masters. Christodulus confessed that 
he had difficulty in pardoning his 
friend one act of severity. He had 
carried off two young girls from 
Mistra, twins, fourteen years of age, 
and of great beauty, and he sent word 
to their mother, a widow, that they 
should be set at liberty on receipt of 
ten thousand francs, payable at the 
end of the month. The mother was 
in easy circumstances, and had a fine 
plantation of mulberry-trees, but of 
ready cash she had little. She raised 
money on her property, not an easy 
thing in Greece, even at 20 per cent 
—and it took her six weeks to get 
the sum together. When she had it, 
she put it on a mule, and set out for 
the camp of Hadji Stavros. Before 
arriving there, she came upon her 
daughters, lying by the roadside with 
their throats cut. She placed them 
on her mule, and returned to Mistra. 
She could not cry, but she went mad, 
and died. Hadji Stavros afterwards 
expressed his regret. He had thought 
she was richer than she was, and that 
she would not pay, and he killed her 
children for example’s sake, Thence- 
forward, the ransoms he imposed 
were always most punctually paid. 
This atrocious history excited a 
burst of indignant horror. The Mal- 
tese Hercules shook the very house 
by the blow he dealt upon the table, 
and the two Yankees expressed an 
earnest wish to find the Mountain 
King within range of their revolvers. 
The Frenchman inquired if there - 
were no gendarmes in Greece, and 
was informed that there were 1250, 
beside 50 officers and 152 sergeants. 
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Hermaon Schulz wondered that the 
old ruffian’s daughter had not with- 
held him from such barbarity. She 
was not with him, said Christodulus ; 
she was at school in Athens, receiv- 
ing a first-rate education, and her 
father would give her a fortune that 
would render her an eligible match 
for the highest in the land. Harris 
had heard that the daughter of the 
London hangman was also an heiress 
and a good match. This remark ex- 
cited the indignation of the Greeks. 
The craft of a hangman, they said, 
was infamous; the profession of a 
brigand honourable. The govern- 
ment was obliged to keep the execu- 
tioner of Athens shut up in a for- 
tress, lest he should be assassinated ; 
but nobody wished any harm to 
Hadji Stavros, and the most honest 
people in the kingdom would be 
proud to shake him by the hand. It 
was evidently useless to argue against 
such prejudices as these. Moreover, 
the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Photini, a young girl 
whom Christodulus introduced to 
his guests as the daughter of an old 
friend, a colonel then in garrison at 
Nauplia. Like most of the women 
of Athens, Photini was very plain. 
There was nothing of the Greek type 
in her features, which were as flat as 
if her nurse had sat upon them in 
her infancy. On the other hand, she 
was expensively dressed @ la Fran- 
gaise, with a superabundance of 
Jewels and crinoline. But nobody 
was surprised that the daughter of a 
poorly-paid officer should come thus 
sumptuously attired to pass a Sun- 
day in a pastrycook’s house. Dress 
is the passion and the curse of Greek 
society. Photini’s adornments served 
but to render more striking the plain- 
ness of her face, and the clumsiness 
of her figure. Nevertheless Dimitri 
apparently found her greatly to his 
taste, and paid her many attentions, 
which she little heeded, being ab- 
sorbed in an artless admiration of the 
handsome Yankee skipper. “ Love,” 
says a Greek song, “enters by the 
eyes, descends to the heart, and there 
takes root.” Photini, fascinated, 
could not take her eyes off John 
Harris, and opened them as wide as 
if she wished Love to enter without 
having the trouble to:stoop. This 
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went on for four Sundays, but the 
American seemed hardly aware of the 
presence of the colonel’s daughter, 
and still less of the emotions he had 
aroused in her bosom. Dimitri 
= like a dog deprived of a bone. 
arris yawned, and whistled Yankee 
Doodle. Photini dared not open her 
mouth in his presence, but her unre- 
= attachment would, Mr. Schulz 
eclares, have excited the compas- 
sion of any one but a naturalist. 
Towards the end of April, the 
Athens newspapers announced the 
signal defeat of the King of the 
Mountains. The official reports 
stated that he had had twenty men 
killed and wounded, his camp burn- 
ed, his band dispersed, and that the 
gendarmes had driven him into the 
marshes of Marathon, This was 
good news for Hermann Schulz. 
Some time before daybreak, on the 
80th of the month, he slung his tin 
box, grasped his staff, and strode 
stoutly out of Athens, on botanisin 
bent. After two hours’ walk he left 
the cultivated tract, and the rising 
sun showed him the pines that fringe 
the flanks of the Parnes mountains, 
the object of his excursion. The 
path he followed was. faintly marked 
and an uncertain guide, but he took 
the direction of a group of houses on 
the side of the mountain, which he 
believed to be the village of Castia. 
With a stride he crossed the Elensi- 
nian Cephissus, to the consternation 
of a host of little tortoises, which 
tumbled themselves into the water 
just like ordinary frogs. He pur- 
sued his way through a deep ravine, 
but its windings were so capricious 
that he lost his bearings, and began 
to doubt whether he was not turning 
his back on the Parnes. The simplest 
plan was to climb up either side of 
the gully, and obtain a view of the 
country ; but the sun was getting hot, 
the shade was pleasant, he was tired 
and hungry. So he sat down on a 
block of marble, drew from his tin 
box some cold provisions and a gourd 
of his favourite yellow wine, and 
tranquilly breakfasted. His meal 
was scarcely over when he heard the 
sound of horses’ feet ascending the 
ravine, and a few minutes later two 
ladies in riding-habits and thick blue 
veils, mounted on hired horses, made 
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their appearance. They were fol- 
lowed by a man on foot. This was 
no other than Dimitri, son of Chris- 
todulus. 
Botanists on active service cannot 
be expected to sacrifice largely to the 
aces. Hermann’s equipment was 
of the plainest, and, moreover, some- 
what travel-stained; and he, aware 
of the value of externals in female 
eyes, felt but little surprise that, al- 
though he doffed his wide-awake as 
they passed, they seemed scarcely 
aware of his presence. In reply to his 
inquiries, Dimitri informed him that he 
was on the right road to the Parnes, 
that the ladies were going there also, 
that they were English and very rich, 
the mother, Mrs. Simons, being a 
artner in the celebrated bank of 
arley & Co., London, and that they 
had engaged him for a week to show 
them the environs. Mrs. Simons did 
not approve of her guide’s wasting 
his time in conversing with his friends ; 
she did not pay him for that, she 
said, when she summoned him to her 
side, and she asked him if it was a 
Greek he was talking to. It was a 
German, Dimitri replied. Ah! and 
what was he doing? He was looking 
for herbs. Ah! then he was doubt- 
less an apothecary? No, he was a 
scientific traveller. Ah! and did he 
speak English? Very fluently. Ah! 
. . . . And this was the end of 
the conversation on that topic. The 
ladies took no notice of Hermann, 
who followed the party at a short dis- 
tance. Dimitri dared not linger to 
talk to him, but he cast a glance 
backwards, which seemed to say, 
What queer people the English are! 
Miss Simons did not turn her head, 
and all that the German could dis- 
cern was that she was tall and of a 
very fine figure. The graceful fall of 
her shoulders, and the roundness of 
her slender waist, struck him with ad- 
miration; and what little he saw of 
her neck would have reminded him, 
even if he had not been a naturalist, 
of the swans in the Zoological Gar- 
den. The sound of her voice fell 
upon his tympanum like that of a 
silver bell, and he thought to himself 
what a pity it was that the most 
melodious birds have generally the 
ugliest plumage. 
Dimitri proposed pausing for break- 
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fast at the Khan of Oalyvia, a crazy 
wooden edifice, affording wine fig- 
voured With rosin, the detestable raki 
of the country, brown bread, e 
and a lot of old hens, which death ig 
supposed to transform into tender 
spring chickens. ‘But the Khan wag 
deserted and closed. Thereupon Mrs, 
Simons lifted up her voice in anger, 
and, lifting her veil at the same time, 
disclosed a countenance as sharp ag 
a Sheffield blade and a double row of 
long and formidable incisors. The 
good lady was hungry. Dimitri 
apologised. She should breakfast, 
he said, in half an hour, at the vill 

of Castia. Mr. Schulz, who has break- 
fasted, felt little sympathy with her 
cravings, but mused on her unprepos- 
sessing physiognomy. Qualis mater, 
talis filia, thought he to himself. He 
was presently punished for the un- 
charitable conjecture. From the Khan 
to the village the road was execrable, 
and part of it ran along the side of a 
perpendicular mountain, with a ter- 
rible drop on the other side. Mrs. 
Simons got frightened. Such a path 
might do for Greeks, but was quite 
unfit for English ladies. Dimitri 
must hold her bridle; but then what - 
would become of her daughter? Mr. 
Schulz offered his services, and, with- 
out waiting for their acceptance, took 
the young lady’s rein. Just then a 
passing breeze wafted the odious blue 
veil aside, and ‘the poor German 
naturalist was struck to the heart by 
such a face as had perhaps at times 
appeared to him amidst the dreamy 
vapours of his pipe, but which he 
had never hoped to behold in the 
flesh. 

“A Chinese poet,” said Hermann 
to M. About, “pretends that every 
man has in his heart a rosary of 
eggs, each one of which contains a 
love, and needs but a woman’s glance 
to hatch it. I am too well-informed 
not to know that this hypothesis re- 
poses on no solid basis, and that it is 
in formal contradiction with facts re- 
vealed by anatomy. Nevertheless I 
must say that Miss Simons’s first 
look gave me a sensible shock in the 
region of the heart. I felt a most 
unusual commotion, which yet was 
not painful. It seemed as if some 
thing were broken in my breast, just 
below the bone called the sternum. 
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At the same time, the blood rushed 
violently through my veins, and the 
arteries of my temples beat with such 
force that I could count their pulsa- 
tions. What eyes she had, my dear 
sir! For your peace of mind’s sake, 
I trust you may never meet the like. 
They were not of an extraordinary 
size—not that sort of eye which 
seems to encroach upon the rest of the 
face. They were neither blue nor 
black, but of a special and personal 
colour, made for them, and ground on 
urpose on a corner of the palette. 

t was an ardent velvety brown, such 
as is to be found only in certain gar- 
den flowers. I will show you a sca- 
bious and a variety of damask rose, 
almost black, which approach, with- 
out matching, the marvellous tint of 
her eyes. If you have ever visited a 
forge at midnight, you must have re- 
marked the strange light given by a 
plate of steel heated to a brown red ; 
that is exactly the colour of her 
glance. As to its charm, no com- 
parison could render it. Fascination 
in the eye is a gift confined to a small 
number of individuals of the animal 
kingdom. Mary Ann’s eyes had I 
know not what at once artless and 
arch, a candid vivacity, a sparkle of 
youth and health, and at times a 
touching languor. All a woman’s 
knowledge and®a child’s innocence 
were to be read there as in a book; 
but he would grow blind who read 
there long. Her glance burned one, 
as truly as my name is Hermann. It 
would have ripened the peaches on 
your garden wall !” 

This is but a small fragment of the 
rhapsody to which the botanist from 
Hamburg treated M. About on the 
subject of the perfections of Miss 
Simons, with whom the poor fellow 
had fallen up to the ears in love, 
whilst professing merely to admire 
her in the abstract as a beautiful 
specimen of the animal kingdom. 
But there was no mistaking the state 
of his heart ; every word and look of 
the charming Mary Ann had left an 
ineffaceable impression. He held her 
bridle-rein as far as Castia, but Cas- 
tia was deserted, as had been the 
Khan. Dimitri took the liberty of 


breaking open a few doors and win- 
dows in quest of inhabitants, but 
found none. 


No hope of breakfast 
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there. Mrs. Simons lost all patience. 
She was an Englishwoman, and 

would not be made a fool of. She 
had travelled in Switzerland, which 
was also a mountainous country, 
but she had never wanted for any- 
thing ; she had always had her 
regular meals, and fresh trout into 
the bargain. In vain did Dimitri 
explain that the people of the village 
were chiefly charcoal-burners, and 
consequently often absent in the 
mountains. He pledged himself that 
at a distance of ten minutes’ ride she 
should find an inhabited house and a 
good breakfast. A monk lived there 
in charge of a convent and farm. He 
brought up bees, and had always 
wine, honey, and fowls. But Mrs. 
Simons had alighted, and vowed she 
would not remount till she had broken 
bread. It was no consequence, said 
the patient Dimitri; they would get 
there quicker on foot. So the horses 
were tied up to the watering-place, 
and after a quarter of an hour's 
scramble along a path fit only for 
goats, and swarming with green liz- 
ards—the sight of which drew many 
screams from Mrs. Simons, who could 
not abide creeping things—the party 
came in sight of a little red edifice, 
with five cupolas, looking like a vil- 
lage mosque. Hard by, under the 
lee of a thyme-grown hillock, were a 
hundred straw bee-hives, placed up- 
on the ground in rows, like the tents 
of acamp. The general commanding 
was a little round oily young fellow 
of five-and-twenty, but whom Di- 
mitri persisted in calling the good 
old man. It is the hono title of 
all the Greek monks, and their age 
has nothing to do with it. This one 
was dressed like a peasant, but his 
cap was black instead of red. On 
perceiving the strangers, he raised 
his arms to heaven, and exhibited a 
sort of stupified consternation. Mrs. 
Simons opined that he was mad, or 
had never yet seen an Englishwoman. 
Dimitri ran up to him, asked for his 
blessing, and, in the same breath, 
bade him twist the necks of a couple 
of fowls, and he would be well paid 
for them. A _ short rapid dialogue 
ensued, which Mr. Schulz’s knowledge 
of Greek enabled him perfectly to 
comprehend. The brigands, of whom 
the Athens official papers had slain 
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one half, and driven the other into 
the marshes of Marathon, were swarm- 
ing in the mountain. Hence the de- 
sertion of the Khan and the village. 
The monk naturally concluded Di- 
mitri was in league with them, but 
the son of Ohristodulus, was better 
than most of his fellows. There was 
not a moment to be lost; they must 
hurry back to their horses. Mary 
Ann was frightened, but her mother 
was famished and incredulous. The 
good lady was afflicted with the 
canine hunger, and would have sold 
her birthright for a mess of pottage. 
She did not believe in brigands, and 
would not budge without breakfast. 
Expostulation was in vain; her daugh- 
ter and Dimitri took each a hand 
and dragged her towards the path by 
which they had come. The little 
monk followed, gesticulating ; Mr. 
Schulz felt tempted to push behind, 
in order to accelerate the flight. Just 
then a sharp hissing sound proceeded 
from the bushes on either side of the 
road ; various musket-barrels were 
protruded from tufts of trees, and a 
voice cried out in Greek, “ Sit down 
upon the ground.” Mr. Schulz admits 
that he obeyed the command with 
ease, seeing that his legs were al- 
ready bending beneath him; but he 
consoles his self-love with the reflec- 
tion that, under similar circumstances, 
Ajax, Agamemnon, and the furious 
Achilles himself, would hardly have re- 
fused the proffered seat. 

The musket-barrels continued to 
emerge further and further from the 
foliage, until Mr. Schulz began to 
think they would meet over his head. 
He is persuaded that his vision was 
not troubled by terror, but he had 
never before noticed the desperate 
length of Greek muskets. At last 
the but-ends of the weapons came in 
sight, and the men who bore them. 
They were eight in number, and 
formed a circle round the entrapped 
travellers. What chiefly strack Mr. 
Schulz was their excessive dirtiness. 
With some difficulty one might guess 
that their caps had been red, bat no 
amount of washing would have re- 
stored the original colours of their 
garments. Their jackets, their calico 
petticoats, their hands, faces, and 
even their mustaches, were of the 
reddish grey tint of the soil. Every 
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animal, remarks the naturalist, ends 
by assuming the colour of his domi- 
cile and habits; the foxes of Green. 
land are snow colour, the lion is the 
colour of the desert, the partridge the 
colour of the furrow, and the Greek 
highwayman is the colour of the 
high-road. 

The chief of the band ordered the 
— to empty their pockets, 

imitri produced from his a knife, a 
tobacco-bag, and three Mexican dol- 
lars. One of the coins was returned 
to him, to take him back to Athens, 
he bargained hard to get another, 
but in vain. “ Who is that tall thin 
fellow?” asked the robber. Mr. 
Schulz answered for himself. “ An 
honest German whose spoils will not 
enrich you.” And he pulled ont 
twenty francs, his pipe, his tobacco, 
and his handkerchief. The last was 
an unlucky property. “Why did 
you tell me you were poor?” quoth 
the robber, after inquiring the use of 
the article. ‘“ None but milords blow 
their noses in handkerchiefs. Take 
that box off your back.” The box 
contained some plants, a book, a 
knife, a small packet of arsenic, and 
the remains of the botanist’s break- 
fast. At sight of the bread and 
meat Mrs. Simons’s eyes sparkled. 
Hermann offered he® the food, and 
she began greedily to devour it. It 
was a fast-day, and the orthodox 
robbers were horribly scandalised. 
The monk crossed himself repeatedly. 
Mr. Schulz’s watch, an hereditary 
trinket, weighing about four ounces, 
excited intense admiration. Then 
came Mrs. Simons’s turn. Fortified 
by the remnant of the naturalist’s 
sandwich, she gave tongue lustily, 
menaced the robbers with Lord Pal- 
merston and the British fleet, but 
had to give up her purse. The 
clemency of her captors allowed her 
to retain her pocket-handkerchief. 
Mary Ann, who had plucked up 
courage since she found that she was 
only to be robbed and not killed 
and eaten, contemptuously threw 
down her watch, with a huge bunch 
of charms and amulets attached. In 
like manner she gave up a morocco 
pouch which she carried slung at her 
side. From it the brigand extracted 
a bottle of salts, a box of peppermint 
drops, and four or five sovereigns. 
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The spoils collected, the chief of the 
band called the monk, counted the 
money in his presence, and handed 
him the tenth part of it. Mrs. 
Simons pushed Hermann with her 
elbow. ‘“ You see,” she said, “ Di- 
mitri and the monk have sold us; 
they receive their share.” Mr. Schulz 
undeceived her. Dimitri had re- 
ceived but an alms out of what had 
been taken from him. It is a com- 
mon custom. At Baden, when a 
traveller has left his last florin on 
the green cloth, the charitable keeper 
of the hall not unfrequently pays his 
journey home. As to the monk, he 
had taken his tithes according to 
immemorial custom, and deserved 
praise for the disinterestedness with 
which he had endeavoured to warn 
the travellers of theirdanger. During 
these explanations, Dimitri came up 
to say farewell. He was released, 
in his quality of a poor devil; but 
Mr. Schulz and the ladies were to 
remain until they had paid ransom. 
The amount of this was to be fixed 
by the supreme chief, Hadji Stavros, 
to whose camp the detachment now 
prepared to conduct its prisoners. 

It is probably at about this point 
of the narrative that prejudiced per- 
sons, who refuse implicit reliance in 
M. About’s veracity, and obstinately 
deny that Mr. Hermann Schulz ever 
set foot in Athens, questioning even 
the worthy and susceptible botanist’s 
existence, and maintaining him to be 
an unreal shadow, evoked by the 
malignant Frenchman for defamatory 
purposes,—will begin loudly to ex- 
claim, and triumphantly to point out 
the evidently fictitious character of 
the personages and incidents intro- 
duced. Hitherto there has been no- 
thing in the least improbable in these 
lively travelling-sketches; the _per- 
sons we have become acquainted 
with are manifestly portraits; as to 
Mrs. Simons, she might be a figure 
out of Albert Smith’s gallery; the 
incidents have been slight, and by no 
means extraordinary. As regards Mr. 
Schulz, if doubts are by any one en- 
tertained of his existence in the flesh, 
we certainly do not share them, for 
we have repeatedly met him in Ger- 
many, and his spectacles and paletot, 
his strong shoes, and blue eyes, and 
his capacious porcelain pipe, with a 
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coat of arms painted upon it, are as 
familiar to us as is the thistle-sur- 
rounded portrait of George Buchan- 
an on the cover of this Magazine. We 
have foregathered with him at the 
tabies d’héte of Frankfort and in the 
gardens of Vienna, we have over- 
taken him when pedestrianising in 
Rhenish valleys, and tracked him, 
guided by a strong scent of cnaster 
tobacco, when he was sauntering and 
botanising in the remotest recesses of 
the Odenwald. Many are the foam- 
ing chopines we have emptied in his 
company, and we vouch for his au- 
thenticity, and depose to his being a 
man of science, sentiment, and hon- 
esty. Even Pseftis the archeologist, 
whilst denying the truth of his story, 
dares not doubt the fact of his exis- 
tence, but expresses a wish that his 
name and portrait should be publish- 
ed and sent forth to the European 
world as those of a defamer of the 
noble Greek nation. At the same 
time he expressly refuses to admit 
that such a person ever lived as the 
Hadji Stavros, to whom, according to 
Mr. Schulz, the three captives were 
forthwith presented, and who is 
described to us as a man bor- 
dering on seventy, but wonder- 
fully well preserved, erect, sinewy, 
active, his face clean shaven, with 
the exception of a pair of long white 
mustaches, which hung, like two 
marble stalactites, below a chin 
whose square form indicated great 
decision and tenacity. Unlike his 
highway - coloured followers, he was 
scrupulously clean, and his turn-out 
did honour to his valet-de-chambre. 
He wore the picturesque dress of the 
islands of the Archipelago; the red 
cap, the vest of black cloth, immense 
trousers of blue cotton stuff, and 
large Rassia-leather boots, supple 
and solid. His girdle was embroi- 
dered in gold and jewels; it support- 
ed a purse, a curved blade in a silver 
scabbard, and a gold-mounted pistol 
adorned with rubies. The King of 
the Mountains was in his counting- 
house ; in other words, he was seated 
cross-legged on a carpet, in the sha- 
dow of a pine tree, smoking his tchi- 
bouk and dictating to his secretaries. 
Mrs. Simons, weary with a long walk 
over rough stones and through thorny 
brashwood, which had cut to shreds 
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oor Mary Ann’s delicate bottines, 
had been promising herself a - 
fortable arm-chair when she shotlg 
reach the royal presence. She was 
thunderstruck at: the primitive na- 
ture of the King’s domestic arrange- 
ments, and at once apostrophised 
him iu English, a language his majes- 
ty had never had the leisure to study. 
She was ordered to be silent, and 
was fain, from utter weariness, to sit 
down with her daughter upon the 
ground, surrounded by a score of 
brigands, and tormented by the per- 
severing attacks of a host of active 
insects. Meanwhile Mr. Schulz’s 
knowledge of Greek enabled him to 
obtain considerable insight into the 
private affairs of Hadji Stavros. We 
confess that-the glimpses he gives of 
that potentate’s domestic concerns, 
financial position, and political con- 
nections, are rather astonishing. The 
reader shall have a specimen to judge 
by. A ruffian seated on the bare rock, 
with his knees for a desk, indited on 
paper which had sara stamped in 
the corner, an epistle to his leader’s 
daughter, then at school in Athens. 
“ My dear eyes "—(my dear child)— 
the veteran robber dictated, ‘‘ your 
schoolmistress writes me that your 
health is better, and your cold quite 
gone. At the same time she com- 
plains that, since the beginning of 
April, you do not study, and that you 
are absent of mind, as if you thought 
of something else than your book. 
I cannot too strongly impress upon 
you the necessity of working hard. 
Take me as an example. Had I been 
idle, like many others, I should never 
have attained my rank in society. I 
wish you to be worthy of me, and 
that is why I make so many sacri- 
fices for your education. You know 
that I have never refused you either 
masters or books, but I wish my 
money to bear fruit. The Walter 
Scott has arrived at the Pirzus, as 
well as the Robinson and all the 
English books you wished to read. 
Ask our friends in Hermes Street to 
get them for you from the custom- 
house, By the same opportunity you 
will receive the bracelet you asked me 
for, and that steel apparatus to puff 
out your dress. If you are still dis- 
satisfied with your Vienna piano and 


must have a Pleyel, let me know. I 
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will do one or two villages after har- 
vest, and it will be very odd if they 
do not yield me the price of a pretty 
piano. Pray do not neglect your 
languages. You must be able to 
speak French, English, and especially 
German. You are not destined to 
pass your life in this ridiculous little 
country, and I would rather see you 
dead than married to a Greek. A 
King’s daughter, you must marry 
nothing less than a prince. I do 
not mean a contraband prince, like 
our Fanariots, who boast of their de 
scent from the Emperors of the East, 
and whom I would not have for 
my servants, but a genuine prince, 
crowned and reigning. There are 
very decent ones to be had in Ger- 
many, and my fortune entitles you 
to pick and choose. Since the Ger- 
mans have come here to reign over 
us, I do not see why you should not 
go and reign over them. So make 
haste and learn their language.” 
This letter gave Mr. Schulz a high 
opinion of his captor’s sagacity and 
foresight. Mrs. Simons, whose spirit 
was rather cowed by hunger, nudged 
him, and inquired if it was their sen- 
tence the man was dictating. On 
being informed that the letter related 
merely to grand piano and crino- 
line, Walter Scott and matrimony, 
she became anxious about breakfast, 
Just then the King’s cafidgi pre 
sented him with coffee, conserve 
of roses, and rahat-loukoum. The 
coffee being prepared in the Turkish 
fashion, with the grounds left in, was 
rejected with disgust; the delicious 
rose-jam was barely tasted, for there 
was but one spoon for three persons. 
But the rahat-loukoum, a delicate 
perfumed paste, cut in squares like 
lozenges, was extremely well receiv- 
ed. Whilst the ladies emptied the 
drum containing it, Hadji Stavros dic- 
tated other letters: one to his bank- 
ers in London, ordering them to sell 
his shares in the British Bank and in- 
vest in the Three per Cents ; another 
to a Mr. Micrommati, a high function- 
ary at the palace and a shareholder 
in the National Company, of which 
the King of the Mountains was the 
manager and active director. The 
conscientious Hadji Stavros rendered 
an account of his stewardship, show- 
ing the highly profitable results of 
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the preceding year’s campaign. His 
letters finished, he put his seal to 
them by way of signature, for the 
writing-master had had little to do 
with his education, and then pro- 
ceeded to interrogate his prisoners. 
Mrs. Simons, unsuspicious and indig- 
nant, scarcely needed questioning. 
She proclaimed herself an English- 
woman, belonging tothe best society 
in London, very rich, well acquaint- 
ed with the English minister at 
Athens, and with various wealthy 
bankers of that capital, and she 
doubted not that in virtue of these 
recommendations she would immedi- 
ately be set at liberty. Hadji Stavros 
listened to her with a deference that 
increased as she proceeded. He re- 
turned all that had been taken from 
her and her daughter, lectured his 
lieutenant, whose name was Sopho- 
cles, for not having treated her with 
more respect, ordered carpets for her 
to recline upon, and the best of 
dinners to be prepared, and assured 
her that she might depend on every 
attention being paid to her comfort 
until such time as her banker or am- 
bassador should send him a ransom 
of one hundred thousand francs. 

Poor Mrs. Simons was perfectly 
thunderstruck by this unexpected 
conclusion. But her courage soon 
returned. England would deliver 
her; she had faith in Lord Palmer- 
ston and also in the Greek gend- 
armes, and she vowed.that she would 
pay noransom. Warned by the snare 
into which she had fallen, Mr. Schultz 
insisted on his poverty. But he was 
no match for the wily Greek, who 
by a series of questions, prompted ap- 
parently by the most artless curiosity, 
and by working adroitly on the in- 
nocent vanity of the worthy botan- 
ist, discovered that he was a man of 
science, a doctor, commissioned and 
paid by his native town. Sooner 
than lose the result of his labours, 
and leave so learned a man in cap- 
tivity, Hamburg, Hadji Stavros con- 
cluded, would make a sacrifice of 
15,000 francs, at which sum he fixed 
the German’s ransom. Had he been 
an ignoramus like himself, the sar- 
castic brigand remarked, he would 
have set him at liberty gratis. 

No less feeling historian than 


Hermann Schulz could have done 
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justice to the terrors and trials of 
the charming Mary Ann Simons dur- 
ing her sojourn amongst the out- 
law of Greece. The abode assigned 
to the ladies was far from disagree- 
able; a verdant nook in the grey 
rocks, carpeted with soft fine grass, 
shaded with laurels, refreshed by a 
limpid spring, a Diamond of the De- 
sert, which swelled silently in its rus- 
tic basin, overflowed, and rolled in 
a silvery sheet down the declivitous 
mountain-side. Above was the deep 
blue sky, in the distance the Saro- 
nic Gulf, not less blue, the white 
buildings of Athens, the sombre 
olive woods, the dusty plain, the 
round grey back of Mount Hymettus. 
Even the yoromantic Mrs. Simons 
was struck by the view, and admit 
ted that in London or Paris, it 
would be worth a long price. 

for the grassy laurel-shaded nook, 
it would have been a prize to a pic- 
nic party. But what can embellish 
a prison, or make the captive forget 
his chain? The Mountain King was 
no niggard host, and although he 
was far too orthodox a Christian to 
supply meat on the eve of Ascension 
Day, Mrs. Simons’s canine hanger 
was further sharpened, and her long 
teeth were made to water, by the 
sight and scent of a fresh loaf smok- 
ing from the oven, of a huge wooden 
vessel of clotted milk, and of a deli- 
cate cheese reposing on the clean 
linen cloth in which it had been 
pressed. There were olives, too, and 
pimentos, and a heavy big-bellied 
goat-skin distended with wine; and 
the jolly little monk, whom the ladies 
persisted in considering an accomplice 
of the robbers, contributed a jar of 
honey, into which the bees seemed 
to have distilled all the perfumes of 
the mountain, and which resembled 
the honey of western Europe as 
the finest venison resembles common 
mutton. A lieutenant of Hadji 
Stavros, a native of Corfu who spoke 
English, waited upon the ladies, and 
to him Mrs. Simons, whilst vigor 
ously assaulting the provender, oc- 
casionally addressed a haughty ques- 
tion. His master, she observed, could 
not seriously suppose she would pay 
a ransom of 100,000 francs; but, 
if he did, he had better lay in a store 
of patience, for he would have a long 
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time to wait. “ Hadji Stavros,” re- 
plied the lieutenant, an ill-looking 
ruffian who had left Corfu to avoid 
the gallows, “ had desired him to say 
that he would wait until noon on the 
15th May.” ‘And if the ransom 
was not paid by noon on the 15th 
May,” Mrs. Simons inquired—* what 
then?” “In that case,” the Ionian 
coolly replied, his chief would be 
under the disagreeable necessity of 
cutting her throat, as well as that 
of her daughter.” Mrs. Simons, con- 
fident in speedy rescue, was not to 
be intimidated or put off her food by 
threats of this kind; but her daughter 
was less courageous, and it fell to 
Hermann’s lot to encourage and con- 
sole her by plans of escape. To the 
honest and enamoured botanist those 
days of bondage in Attica’s mountains 
were fertile in emotions, not all of 
them unpleasing. By nature timid, 
he became valiant in behalf of the 
English beauty, whose eyes were as 
a damask rose or as hot steel at 
midnight. And when he saw her in 
all her morning freshness, drying her 
rich curls, wet from the Diamond of 
the Desert, in the early sunbeams, he 
felt himself capable of confronting in 
her defence the redoubtable Hadji 
Stavros, and the entire regiment of 
robbers. He had no occasion, how- 
ever, to resort to extreme measures for 
her protection. The prisoners were 
far too valuable to be mishandled, 
and the Mountain King kept his men 
in tolerable order. Upon the whole, 
the captive trio might have been 
worse off than amongst those jolly 
and prosperous robbers, who kept 
the Ist of May, the Feast of the As- 
cension, with immense rejoicings, 
with much roasted lamb, and bar- 
barous music, and dancing of the 
romaika, and firing of guns and 
pistols, and who fed their unwilling 
guests as if they desired to fatten 
them for killing. At first Mrs. Simons 
obstinately refused her confidence to 
her German companion in captivity. 
His apparent intimacy with Dimitri, 
who she fully believed had led her 
into the toils, and his conversations 
in Greek with -Hadji Stavros, made 
her look upon him with suspicion. 
When at last she became convinced 
of his honesty, it was evident she 
had but a poor opinion of him as a 
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man of action. She seemed to think 
that he ought by some feat of valour 
worthy of an ancient paladin, to have 
annihilated the banditti, and rescued 
her. An Englishman, she said, would 
have at least got himself killed in her 
defence, and she would have reward- 
ed him with her daughter’s hand. 
Poppies are pale compared to the 
tint that overspread Hermann’s 
countenance at the mere supposition 
of such a termination to his adven- 
ture. He thought it unnecessa 

to point out to Mrs. Simons the small 
advantage that even the fair hand of 
her rich and lovely daughter would 
be to a dead man, but proceeded at 
once to combine and explain a plan 
of escape. They were unguarded on 
the side of the waterfall; the nature 
of the ground was such that a couple 
of hours’ work, when the robbers 
were buried in sleep, would suffice 
to turn the little stream into another 
channel; another hour would dry the 
rocks, and, although the descent 
was steep and rugged, it was not so 
much so but that Mary Ann, with 
his assistance, might get down into 
the ravine. Then they would have 
the stars for guides, and Athens before 
them. Mary Ann looked courage- 
ously down the precipitous mountain- 
side. It might be done, she said, 
with the help of a strong arm. And 
she cast a kindly glance at her pro- 
posed deliverer, “*We have perhaps 
misjudged you, sir,’ said she, and she 
held out her hand to Hermann. Before 
he could carry it to his lips, she with- 
drew it and struck her forehead, like 
one to whom a sudden thought occurs. 
“And the Ionian!” she exclaimed. 
Day and night the Ionian kept a strict 
watch, and when he slept it was at 
the entrance of the prisoners’ tents. 
Hermann answered for the Ionian. 
He would bind and gag him; if 
necessary, he would kill him. Under 
the influence of Mary Ann’s sweet 
smile and friendly tones, he would 
have made light of difficulties far 
greater. But Mrs. Simons raised one 
that was insarmountable. Admitting 
the Ionian to be slayghtered, the 
stream turned, the rocks dry, the de- 
scent accomplished, and her daughter 
and Mr. Schulz to have safely reach- 
ed the plain—what was to become of 
herself? Alone, it was impossible 
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she should descend the water-course, 
and it was far too steep for Mr. 
Schulz to come up again and fetch 
her. Such romantic projects, the 
good -lady observed, have always 
some radical defect. The best plan, 
after all, was to wait quietly for the 
gendarmes. She was an English- 
woman, and it was an old habit with 
her to place confidence in the law. 
Besides, she had seen the gendarmes 
on parade before the palace. They 
were fine men, and pretty clean for 
Greeks. They had long mustaches 
and percussion muskets; and, with 
Mr. Schulz’s permission, she and her 
daughter would await their arrival. 
Never, assuredly, was confidence 
more misplaced than that of Mrs. 
Simons in the valiant gendarmerie 
of Greece. As for paying the ransom 
demanded, she would not listen to 
such a thing. Besides, if it were 
paid, she acutely remarked, what 
security had she that the robbers 
would perform their part of the con- 
tract, and set her and her daughter 
at liberty? Mr. Schulz replied to 


this, that if they once kept their 
prisoners after receiving their price, 
nobody would ever again pay ransom. 
The brigands, he sarcastically as- 
sured her, are the only Greeks who 


never break their word. But she 
would not be persuaded. She would 
wait a week, and if rescue came not, 
it then would be time enough to 
think about complying with Hadji 
Stavros’s exorbitant demand. We 
shall not attempt to follow the thread 
of the adventures of the Mountain 
King’s interesting captives, or to 
trace the numerous incidents with 
which M. About’s amusing volume 
is crammed. We recommend our 
readers to seek them in the book 
itself, which abounds in curious 
glimpses of Greek manners, feelings, 
and ideas. The caricatures it con- 
tains are much less broad than they 
will be deemed by persons un- 
acquainted with the real state of 
things in that country. “The friendly 
feeling between brigands and gend- 
armes, the gonnivance of men in 
power at the misdeeds of outlaws, 
are burlesqued with much humour. 
On the fourth morning of their de- 
tention, the prisoners were roused 
by an unusual stir in the camp. The 
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military were at hand; the brigands 
were afoot, armed to the teeth; 
Hadji Stavros was on the alert, 
serious and attentive, but apparently 
not very uneasy. A rag vedette 
came in and reported that a company 
of gendarmes was marching up by 
way of Castia. Was it Captain 
Pericles’ company? ‘The scout could 
not tell. Just then a shot was fired 
in the distance. The King took out 
his watch. Three other shots fol- 
lowed at regular intervals; then 
came a heavy platoon fire; Hadji 
Stavros smiled. “ Return the baggage 
into store,” he said, “and bring Egina 
wine; it is Pericles and his company.” 
Presently a drum was heard, a blue 
flag waved, and sixty gendarmes ap- 
peared upon the scene. Their com- 
manding officer, a fine young man, 
whom Hermann Schulz had frequent- 
ly noticed upon the fashionable pro- 
menade of Patissia, sheathed his 
sabre, ran up to the King of the 
Mountains, embraced him, and ad- 
dressed him as his godfather. The 
robber inquired after the health of 
the gendarme’s family. His uncle 
the bishop had got fever, the hand- 
some Pericles replied; the prefect of 
police was better, and sent his kind 
regards, as did the minister. There 
was to be a ball at the palace on the 
15th, the Athens Siécle had an- 
nounced it; the funds were lower; 
Photini was writing to her father, 
but the letter was not ready when 
the gendarmes marched, and she 
would send it by the post. The most 
interesting news nes all —_ that the 
paymaster-general was sending ie . 
to Argos, Srhich might be ny ar 
on the road; and that the English 
women, instead of writing for their 
ransom, as Hadji Stavros believed, 
had invoked the aid of the entire 
Greek army. Captain Pericles pro- 
posed reporting a bloody encounter 
with the brigands, in which these 
should have been severely worsted. 
He wanted a decoration, and — 
a good opportunity to get one. ji 
Stones y ; he did not like 
the idea of being beaten, even in a 
bulletin. At last he consented to 
defeat, on condition that Pericles and 
his men should guard the camp and 
prisoners whilst he and his band 
went to capture the convoy, whose 
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escort, it was found, might be so ill 
mannered as to decline fraternisation 
and defend their charge. 

Mrs. Simons, whose trust was in 
the law and the gendarmes, could not 
believe her eyes when she saw the 
latter march away, leaving her and 
her daughter in captivity. We shall 
not divulge the ingenious device by 
which Hermann Schulz obtained the 
release of the ladies, himself remain- 
ing in the hands of the Philistines. 
But Mary Ann smiled sweetly on him 
at parting, and suffered him to kiss 
her lily hand, a little bronzed by the 
gojourn in the mountains; Mrs. Si- 
mons also vouchsafed him her bony 
fist, and bade him come and see her as 
soon as he made his escape, which he 
could not fail to do by one of the ex- 
cellent plans he had proposed, but 
which had been found impracticable 
for ladies. An obligation had been 
contracted, a certain intimacy had 
grown up; Hermann remembered the 
French lieutenant who had espoused 
the Russian princess, and he thought 
of his own triumph when he should 
drive into Hamburg with his English 
bride by his side. To the realisation 
of this glorious day-dream, an indis- 
pensable preliminary was his return 
to Athens, and as Mrs. Simons, al- 
though she owed him her liberty, had 
not offered to pay his ransom (which 
he thought she might have done, and 
have deducted it from her daughter’s 
dowry), and as John Harris, in whose 
courage and resources he had great 
confidence, and to whom he had writ- 
ten for aid, gave no sign of life, he 
resolved to try the perilous passage 
of the waterfall, having previously 
made his Ionian keeper exceedingly 
drunk. To turn the stream, and de- 
scend the ravine, proved more ardu- 
ous than he had anticipated; and 
when at last he thought he had over- 
come all difficulties, and was about 
to reach the plain, and start at speed 
for Athens and Mary Ann, he was 
suddenly brought to a stand by a 
dog, as big as a calf, and as fierce as 
a tiger, one of a pack belonging to 
the brigands, and which did duty as 
advanced sentries, occasionally mak- 
ing a meal of a stray traveller, a de- 
fenceless shepherd, or even of one of 
their own masters. It was with the 
greatest difficulty Mr. Schulz kept his 
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assailant at bay, and avoided being 
eaten; to proceed was impossible, 
and he again fell into the power of 
the robbers, who, reproaching him 
with his dishonourable behaviour, 
and to reward him for this and an- 
other attempt to escape, applied the 
bastinado to the soles of his feet, 
until his running away was quite out 
of the question. Hadji Stavros, in- 
dignant at his unprincipled conduct, 
no longer protected him, and the 
robbers teased and tortured him to 
their hearts’ content, straining their 
barbarous ingenuity to invent new 
torments. At the very height of his 
sufferings, Dimitri suddenly appeared 
in the camp, breathless and excited. 
He brought a letter from John Har- 
ris to Hadji Stavros. Harris had 
found out that Photini, the young 
lady who passed her Sundays at the 
house of Christodulus, and who had 
fixed her affections on the handsome 
Yankee, was the daughter of the 
King of the Mountains. He had had 
no difficulty in inducing her to pay 
a visit to his vessel, and, once there, 
he gave her up his cabin, assured her 
of honourable treatment, and wrote 
to her father that she was under the 
protection of four American cannons, 
and that she should answer, eye for 
eye, and tooth for tovth, for his friend 
Hermann Schulz. The tough old 
robber, who adored his daughter, 
trembled and wept when he thought 
of the bastinado applied to the un- 
fortunate botanist, and saw in ima- 
gination the terrible sticks descend- 
ing on the tender soles of his darling 
Photini. He had been a pirate in 
his day, and he deliberated whether 
he should not board the Yankee ves- 
sel, but abandoned the idea lest harm 
should come to his child. Before 
Mr. Schulz was sufficiently recovered 
from his injuries to return to Athens, 
whither Hadji Stavros was now all 
impatience to send him, a mutiny 
broke out amongst the robbers, and 
led to a desperate fight, complicated, 
at the most critical moment, by the 
sudden appearance of Harris and his 
nephew with an arsenal of revolvers, 
backed by the herculean Giacomo, 
wielding a heavy ship’s musket as 
though it had been a feather, and 
striking down a man with every 
sweep of its butt. A strong odour of 
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blood and cartridge pervades this 
part of M. About’s book, which would 
be quite a treasure to the ingenious 
gentleman who constructs “Grand 
Romgntic Spectacles” for Astley’s 
amplitheatre. 

And so, after many sufferings, the 
unlucky German naturalist once more 
set foot in Athens--tenderly, doubt- 
less ; for, although Hadji Stavros had 
lavished upon him all his surgical 
skill, the bastinado had been too se- 
vere to be easily forgotten. His hair 
had been singed short in a freak of 
the playful brigands, and his clothes 
had materially suffered. But he made 
light of these mishaps ; a barber was 
summoned to trim his lessened locks ; 
and as for garments, had he not in 
his trunk a magnificent red coat, em- 
broidered with silver, which had be- 
longed to his deceased uncle Rosen- 
thaler, who held a high position in 
the natural history department of 
the philomathic institution of Min- 
den? It was the parting gift of his 
aunt, a sensible woman, who knew 
that a uniform, especially when red, 
is well received in all countries. So, 
in spite of his disasters, Hermann’s 
heart was joyful, for it was the 15th 
May, the day of the palace-ball; he 
was invited, and Dimitri had in- 
formed him that Mrs. Simons and her 
daughter would be there. He thought 
to himself how surprised and de- 
lighted Mary Ann would be to see him. 
And he sat down to write to his fa- 
mily, announcing his approaching 
marriage, inviting them all to his 
wedding, and promising to make 
their fortunes. The letter despatched, 
he equipped himself in uniform, and 
hastened to the palace. His cocked 
hat was slightly rusty, but he thought 
that would not show by candle-light ; 
his sword was rather short, but it was 
as well it was not longer, for as it 
was, it had a tendency to get between 
his legs ; his coat was decidedly tight, 
it cut him under the arms, and no 
amount of pulling would bring the 
cuff down to his wrists, but the effect 
of the embroidery was dazzling. Thus 
equipped, he entered the ball-room, 
accompanied by his friend John Har- 
ris. Mary Ann had not arrived, and 
long did he seek her in vain, in the 
fast-increasing crowd. At last he 
despaired of her appearance, and was 
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gloomily looking on at a card-table, 
and wondering what could have kept 
her away, when a well-known silvery 
laugh behind him made his heart 
throb violently. He dared not turn 
round, but he felt that she was there, 
and his joy rose to his throat, and 
nearly choked him. He never knew 
what it was that excited her mirth, 
but supposed it might be some ridi- 
culous costume, such as one meets in 
all countries at official balls. In a 
mirror opposite to him he caught her 
image. She stood between her mother 
and uncle, more lovely and radiant 
even than the first day he had seen 
her. A triple row of pearls adorned 
her swanlike neck ; her beautiful eyes 
sparkled in the brilliant light, which 
seemed to sport amidst her glossy 
redundant locks; and her pearl-like 
teeth were disclosed by her joyous 
laugh. Her dress and hair were 
adorned with flowers—and what 
flowers! None others than the Bory- 
ana variabilis, the pursuit of which 
had led Mr Schulz into so many ad- 
ventures, and of which he had not 
yet succeeded in obtaining a speci- 
men. He made sure of one now; 
and can there, he thought, be any- 
thing in life more delightful than to 
herborise amidst the tresses of the 
woman one loves? He felt himself 
at that moment to be the happiest of 
men and naturalists. Carried away 
by his emotions, he suddenly turned 
round, and advanced towards her 
with outstretched hands, exclaiming 
“Mary Ann, it is I!” But, to his 
astonishment, instead of falling into 
his arms, she retreated as if terri- 
fied, whilst Mrs Simons raised her 
head so high that it seemed as if 
the bird of paradise that adorned 
it was about to fly up to the ceiling. 
The uncle took him by the hand, led 
him aside, examined him as if he 
were some curious animal, and grave- 
ly addressed him as follows, “Sir, 
have you been introduced to these 
ladies?” A pretty question to put 
to a man who for ten days had shared 
their captivity, had eaten and drank 
with them, and soothed their fears 
and planned their escape, and, finally, 
contributed to their deliverance, who 
had risked death in their service, and 
was the betrothed of Mary Ann. In 
vain did he strive to impress this 
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upon the imperturbable brother of 
Mrs Simons, who insisted upon a 
formal presentation. Furious at the 
Englishman's stupidity and obsti- 
nacy, Hermann Schulz ran like a 
madman through the ball, breaking 
up groups and tripping up waltzers, 
until he himself was tripped up by 
his sword, and fell at full length at 
the feet of John Harris. The Yankee 
helped him to rise, heard the tale of 
his vexations, and promised to have 
him introduced by the American 
minister. But in the mean time the 
ladies had left the ball; Hermann 
just got a glimpse of Mrs Simons’s 
bird of paradise soaring through the 
doorway. The excitement and agi- 
ration of the evening robbed him of 
rest, and it was daybreak when he 
at last fell asleep. Three hours later 
Dimitri entered his room, big with 
news. The Simons family had just 
departed by steamer for Trieste—the 
same steamer that conveyed Her- 
mann’s triumphant letter to his 
family announcing his approaching 
nuptials. Thus fell, at one crash, 
the botanist’s air-built castle. Yan- 
kee Harris furnished a moral to the 
story. Gratitude, he said, imposes 
itself, but love is not to be com- 
manded. So thought poor Hermann 
Schulz as he next day boarded the 
French boat that was to convey him 
to Sicily. He forwarded his collec- 
tion of Greek plants to Hamburg, 
but it contained not a single specimen 
of the Boryana variabilis. 

“ Harris is on his way to Japan,” 
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said Mr. Schulz, concluding his narra- 
tion, “In a year or two I hope to 
hear from him. His nephew wrote 
to me at Rome; he still practises 
pistol-shooting. Giacomo contjnues 
to seal letters in the daytime, aid to 
crack nuts at night. M. Merinay’s 
great work on the lamp of Demos- 
thenes is to be printed some day or 
other. The King of the Mountains 
has made his peace with the authori- 
ties, and is buildiog a mansion out- 
side Athens, with a guardhouse to 
lodge twenty-five devoted Pallicares, 
Pending its completion, he has hired 
an hotel in the new town. He sees 
a great deal of company, and is 
working to become minister of jus 
tice, but it requires a little time. 
Photini keeps his house; Dimitri 
goes sometimes to sup and sigh in 
the kitchen. I have heard nothing 
more of Mrs Simons, or of her 
brother, or of Mary Ann. If this 
silence continues, I soon shall think 
no more of them. Sometimes, at 
night, I dream that she is before me, 
and that my long thin countenance 
it reflected in her beautiful eyes. 
Then I awake, weeping bitterly, and 
I bite my pillow with rage and dis- 
appointment. What I regret, believe 
me, is not the woman herself, but 
the fortune and position that have 
escaped me. Well is it for me that 
I did not surrender my heart, and 
I daily return thanks to my natural 
insensibility. How greatly to be 
pitied should I be, my dear sir, had 
I unfortunately fallen in love !” 

















Avrer this the family made imme- 
diate preparations for their return. 
Upon this matter Rachel was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and much 
divided in her wishes. Miss Lucy, 
who had been greatly solaced by the 
gentle ministrations of this mild 
little girl, insisted very much that 
Rachel should remain with her until 
her friends returned in spring, or 
till her brother had “established 
himself.” Rachel herself did not 
know what to do; and her mind was 
in a very doubtful condition, full of 
selfarguments. She did nof think 
Louis would be pleased—that was 
the dark side. The favourable view 
was, that she was of use to the in- 
valid, and, remaining with her, would 
be “no burden to any one.” Rachel 
pondered, wept, and consulted over 
it with much sincerity. From the 
society of these young companions, 
whom the simple girl loved, and who 
were so near her own age; from 
Louis, her lifelong ruler and exam- 
ple; from the kindly fireside, to 
which she had looked forward so 
long—it was hard enough to turn to 
the invalid chambers, the old four- 
volume novels, and poor pretty old 
Miss Lucy’s “disappointment in 
love.” “ And if afterwards I had to 
sing or give lessons, I should forget 
all my music there,” said Rachel. 
Mrs. Atheling kindly stepped in and 
decided for her. “It might be a 
very good thing for you, my dear, if 
you had no friends,” said Mrs, Athel- 
ing. Rachel did not know whether 
to be most puzzled or grateful; but 
to keep a certain conscious solemnity 
out of her tone—a certain mysterious 
intimation of something great in the 
fature—was out of the power of 
Mamma. 

Accordingly, they all began their 
preparations with zeal and energy, 


only indifferent member of the 
party being Agnes, who began to feel 
herself a good deal alone, and to sus- 
pect that she was indeed in the ene- 
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my’s interest, and not so anxious 
about the* success of Louis as she 
ought to have been. A few days after 
Miss Anastasia’s visit, the Rector 
came to find them in all the bustle 
of preparation. He appeared among 
them with a certain solemnity, look- 
ing haughty and offended, and re- 
ceived Mrs. Atheling’s intimation of 
their departure with a grave and 
a bow. He had evidently 

nown it before, and he looked upon 
it, quite as evidently, as somethin 
done to thwart him—a_ perso 
offence to himself. 

“Miss Atheling perhaps has lite- 
rary occupation to call her to town,” 
suggested Mr. Rivers, returning to 
his original ground of displeasure, 
and trying to get up a little quarrel 
with Agnes. She did not reply to him, 
but her mother did on her behalf. 

“Indeed, Mr. Rivers, it does not 
make any difference to Agnes; she 
can write anywhere,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing. “I often wonder how she gets 
on amongst us all; but my husband 
has been left so long by himself» 
and now that the trial does not come 
on till spring, we are all so thankful 
to get home.” 

“The trial comes on in spring ?—I 
shall endeavour to be at home,” said 
the Rector—“ and I trust, if I can, be 
of any service. I am myself going to 
town; I am somewhat unsettled in 
my plans at present—but my friends 
whom I esteem most are in London 
—people of scientific and philosophi- 
cal pursuits, who cannot afford to be 
fashionable. Shall I have your per- 
mission to call on you when we are 
all there ?” 

“T am sure we shall all be very 
much pleased,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
flattered by his tone—“ you know 
what simple people we are, and we 
do not keep any company; but we. 
shall be very pleased, and honoured 
too, to see you as we have seen you 
here.” 

Agnes was a little annoyed by her 
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mother’s speech. She looked up with 
a flash of indignation, and met, not 
the eyes of Mrs. Atheling, but those 
of Mr. Rivers, who was looking at 
her. The eyes had a smile in them, 
but there was perfect gravity upon 
the face. She was confused by the 
look, though she did not know why. 
The words upon her lip were checked 
—she looked down again, and began 
to arrange her papers with a rising 
colour. The Rector’s look wandered 
from her face, because he perceived 
that he embarrassed her, but went no 
further than her hands, which were 
vernal hands enough, yet nothing 
alf so exquisite as those rose-tipped 
fairy fingers with which Marian fold- 
ed up her embroidery. The Rector 
had no eyes at all for Marian ; but he 
watched the arrangement of Agnes’s 
papers with a quite involuntary in- 
terest—detected in an instant when 
she misplaced one, and was very 
much disposed to offer his own assist- 
ance, relenting towards her. What 
he meant by it—he who was really 
the heir of Lord Winterbourne, and 
by no means unaware of his own 
advantages — Mrs. Atheling, looking 
on with quick-witted maternal obser- 
vation, could not tell. 

Then quite abruptly—after he had 
watched all Agnes’s papers into the 
pockets of her writing-book—he rose 
@ go away ; then he lingered over the 
ceremony of shaking hands with her, 
and held hers longer than there was 
any occasion for. “Some time I hope 
to resume our argument,” said Mr. 
Rivers. He paused till she answered 
him: “I do not know about argu- 
ment :” said Agnes, looking up with a 
flash of spirit—“I should be foolish 
to try it against you. I know only 
what I trust in—that is not argu- 
ment—I never meant it so.” 

He made no reply save by a bow, 
and went away leaving her rather 
excited, a little angry, a little moved. 
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Then they began to plague her with 
questions — What did Mr. Rivers 
mean? There was nothing in the 
world which Agnes knew less of than 
what Mr. Rivers meant. She tried to 
explain in a general way, the con- 
versation, she had with him before, 
but made an extremely lame expla- 
nation, which no one was satisfied 
with, and escaped to her own room 
in @ very nervous condition, quite 
disturbed out of her self-command. 
Agnes did not at all know what to 
make of her anomalous feelings. She 
was vexed to the heart to feel how 
much she was interested, while she dis- ° 
approved so much, and with petulant 
annoyance exclaimed to herself, that 
she wanted no more argument if he 
would but let her alone! 

And then came the consideration of 
Lionel’g false hope—the hope which 
some of these days would be taken 
from him in a moment. If she could 
only let him know what she knew 
her conscience would be easy. As she 
thought of this, she remembered how 
people have been told in fables secrets 
as important; the idea flashed into 
her mind with a certain relief—then 
came the pleasure of creation, the 
gleam of life among her maze of 
thoughts; the fancy brightened into 
shape and graceful fashion—she began 
unconsciously to hang about it the 
shining garments of genius—and so 
she rose and went about her homely 
business, putting together the little 
frocks of Bell and Beau, ready to be 
packed, with the vision growing and 
brightening before her eyes. Then 
the definite and immediate purpose 
of it gave way to a pure native delight 
in the beautiful thing which began to 
grow and expand in her thoughts. 
She went down again, forgetting her 
vexation. If it did no other good in 
the world,. there was the brightest 
stream of practical relief and conso- 
lation in Agnes Atheling’s gift. 


CHAPTER XVI.—NEW INFLUENCES, 


Once more the Old Wood Lodge 
stood solitary under the darkening 
wintry skies, with no bright faces at 
its windows, nor gleam of household 
firelight in the dim little parlour, 
where Miss Bridget’s shadow came 


back to dwell among the silence, @ 
visionary inhabitant. Once more 
Hannah sat solitary in her kitchen, 
lamenting that it was ‘“lonesomer 
nor ever,” and pining for the voices 
of the children. Hannah would have 
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almost been content to leave her 
native place and her own people to 
accompany the family to London; 
but that was out of the question ; 
and, spite of all Mamma’s alarms, 
Susan had really conducted herself 
in a very creditable manner under her 
great responsibility as housekeeper at 
Bellevue. 

The journey home was not a very 
eventful one. They were met by 
Papa and Louis on their arrival, and 
conducted in triumph to their own 
little house, which did not look so 
attractive, by any means, as it used 
todo. Then they settled down with- 
out more ado into the family use and 
wont. With so great a change in 
all their prospects and intentions— 
so strange an enlargement of their 
horizon and extension of their hopes— 
it was remarkable how little change 
befell the outward life and customs 
of the family. Marian, it was true, 
was “engaged ;” but Marian might 
have been engaged to poor Harry 
Oswald without any great variation 
of circumstances; and that was al- 
ways a possibility lying under every- 
body’s eyes. It did not yet disturb 
the habits of the family; but this 
new life which they began to enter— 
this life of separated and individual 
interest—took no small degree of 


' heart and spirit out of those joint 


family pleasures and occupations in- 
to which Marian constantly brought 
a reference to Louis, which Agnes 
passed through with a preoccupied 
and abstracted mind, and from which 
Charlie was far away. The stream 
widened, the sky grew broader, yet 
every one had his or her separate 
and peculiar firmament. A maturer, 
perhaps, and more complete existence 
was opening upon them; but the 
first etiect was by no means to in- 
crease the happiness of the family. 
They loved each other as well as ever ; 
but they were not so entirely identi- 
cal. It was a disturbing influence, 
foreign and unusual ; it was not the 
quiet, assured, undoubting family 
happiness of the days which were 
gone. 

Then there were other unaccordant 
elements. Rachel, whom Mrs. Atheling 
insisted upon retaining with them, 
and who was extremely eager on her 
own part to find something to do, and 


terrified to think herself a burden 
upon her friends ; and Louis, who 
contented himself with his pittance 
of income, but only did his mere 
duty at the office, and gave all his 
thoughts and all his powers to the 
investigation which engrossed him. 
Mrs. Atheling was very much con- 
cerned about Louis. If all this came 
to nothing, as was quite probable, 
she asked her husband eagerly what 
was to become of these young people 
—what were they to do? For at 
present, instead of trying to get on 
Louis, who had no suspicion of the 
truth, gave his whole attention to a 
visionary pursuit, and was content 
to have the barest enough which he 
could exist upon. Mr. Atheling shook 
his head, and could not make any 
satisfactory reply. “There was no 
disposition to idleness about the boy,” 
Papa said, with approval. ‘“ He was 
working very hard, though he might 
make nothing by it; and when this 
state of uncertainty was put an end to, 
then they should see.” ¢ 

And Marian of late had become 
actively suspicious and observant. 
Marian attacked her mother boldly, 
and without concealment. “ Mamma, 
it is something about Louis that Charlie 
has gone abroad for!” she said, in an 
unexpected sally, which took the gar- 
rison by surprise. 

“ My dear, how could you think of 
such a thing ?” cried the prudent Mrs. 
Atheling. “ What could Miss Anas- 
tasia have to do with Louis? Why, 
she never so much as saw him, you 
know. You must, by no means, take 
foolish fancies into your head. I dare- 
say, after all, he must belong to Lord 
Winterbourne.” 

Marian asked no more; but she 
did not fail to communicate ber suspi- 
cions to Louis, at the earliest opportu- 
nity. “Iam quite sure,” said Marian, 
not scrupling even to express her con- 
victions in presence of Agnes and 
Rachel, “ that Charlie has gone abroad 
for something about you.” 

“Something about me!” Louis 
was considerably startled: he was 
even indignant for.a moment. He 
did not relish the idea of having secret 
enterprises undertaken for him, or to 
know less about himself than Marian’s 
young brother did. “ You must be 
mistaken,” he said, with a momentary 
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haughtiness. “Charlie is a very 
acute fellow, but I do not see that 
he is likely to trouble himself about 
me.” 

“Oh, but if was Miss Anastasia,” 
said Marian, eagerly. 

Then Louis coloured, and drew 
himself up. His first idea was that 
Miss Anastasia looked for evidence 
to prove him the son of Lord Winter- 
bourne ; and he resented, with natural 
vehemence, the interference of the 
old lady. “We are come to a miser- 


able pass, indeed,” he said with bitter- 
ness, “ when people investigate private- 
ly to prove this wretched lie against 
us. ” 


“But you do not understand,” 
cried Rachel. “Oh, Louis, I never 
told you what Miss Anastasia said. 
She said you were to take the name 
of Atheling, because it meant illus- 
trious, and because the exiled princes 
were named so. Both Marian and 
Agnes heard her. She is a friend, 
Louis. Oh, I am sure if she is in- 
quiring anything, it is all for our 
good |” 

The colour rose still higher upon 
Louis’s cheek. He did not quite 
comprehend at the moment this 
strange, sudden side-light which 
glanced down upon the question 
which was so important to him. He 
did not pause to follow, nor see to 
what it might lead; but it struck 
him as a clue to something, though 
he was unable to discover what 
that something was. Atheling! the 
youth’s imagination flashed back in 
@ moment upon those disinherited 
descendants of Alfred, the Edgars and 
Margarets, who, instead of princely 
titles, bore only that addition to their 


name. He was as near the truth 
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at that moment as people wandering 
in profound darkness are often near 
the light. Another step would have 
brought him to it; but Louis did not 
take that step, and was not enlight- 
ened. His heart rose, however, with 
the burning impatience of one who 
comes within sight of the goal. He 
started involuntarily with haste and 
eagerness. He was jealous that even 
friendly investigations should be the 
first to find out the mystery. He felt 
as if he would have a better right to 
anything which might be awaiting 
him, if he discovered it himself. 

Upon all this tumult of thought 
and feeling Agnes looked on, saying 
nothing —looked on, by no means 
enjoying her spectatorship and supe 
rior knowledge. It was a “ situa- 
tion” which might have pleased Mr. 
End.cott, but it terribly embarrassed 
Agnes, who found it no pleasure at 
all to be so much wiser than her 
neighbours. She dared not confide 
the secret to Louis any more. than 
she could to the Rector; and she 
would have been extremely unhapp 
between them, but for the relief 
comfort of that fable, which was 
quickly growing into shape and form. 
lt had passed out of her controlling 
hands already, and began to exercise 
over her the sway which a real 
created things always exercises over 
the mind even of its author; it had 
ceased to be the direct personal affair 
she had intended to make it ; it told 
its story, but after a more delicate 
process, and Agnes expended all her 
graceful fancy upon its perfection. 
She thought now that Louis might 
find it out as well as the Rector. It 
was an eloquent appeal, heart-warm 
and touching to them both. 


CHAPTER XVII.—RACHEL’S DOUBTS. 


After Louis, the most urgent busi- 
ness in the house of the Athelings 
was that of Rachel, who was so per- 
tinaciously anxious to be employed, 
that her friends found it very difficult 
to evade her constant entreaties. 
Rachel’s education—or rather Ra- 
chel’s want of education—had been 
very different from that of Marian 
and Agnes. She had no traditions 
of respectability to deter her from 


anything she could do ; and she had 
been accustomed te sing to the guests 
at Winterbourne, and concluded that 
it would make very little difference 
to her, whether her performance was 
in a public concert-room or a private 
assembly. “ No one would care at 
all for me; no one would ever think 
of me or look at me,” said Rachel. 
“If I sang well, that would be all that 
any one thought of ; and we need not 
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tell Louis—and I would not mind 
myself — and no one would ever 
know.” 

“But I have great objections to it, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Atheling, with 
some solemnity. “I should rather a 
hundred times take in work myself, 
or do anything with my own hands, 
than let my girls do this. It is not 
respectable for a young girl. A pub- 
lic appearance! I should be grieved 
and ashamed beyond anything. I 
should indeed, my dear.” 

“JT am very sorry, Mrs. Atheling,” 
said Rachel, wistfully; “but it is 
not anything wrong.” 

“Not wrong—but not at all respect- 
able,” said Mrs. Atheling, “and un- 
feminine, and very dangerous indeed, 
and a discreditable position for a 
young girl.” 

Rachel blushed, and was very 
much disconcerted, but still did not 
give up the point. “I thought it so 
when they tried to force me,” she 
said in a low tone; “but now, no 
one need know; and people, perhaps, 
might have me at their houses; 
ladies sing in company. You would 
not mind me doing that, Mrs. Athel- 
ing? Or I could give lessons. Per- 
haps you think it is all vanity; but 
indeed they used to think me a very 
good singer, long ago. Oh, Agnes, 
do you remember that old gentleman 
at the Willows? that very old 
gentleman who used to talk to you? 
I think he could help me if you would 
only speak to him.” 

“Mr, Agar? I think he could,” 
said Agnes; “but, Rachel, mamma 
says you must not think of it. Marian 
does not do anything, and why 
should you ?” 

“IT am no one’s daughter,” said 

Rachel, sadly. “You are all very 
kind; but Louis has only a very 
little money; and I will not—in- 
deed I will not—be a burden upon 
you.” 
_ “Rachel, my dear,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, “do not speak so foolishly ; but 
I will tell you what we can do. 
Agnes shall write down all about it 
to Miss Anastasia, and ask her ad- 
vice, and whether she consents to it ; 
and if she consents, I will not object 
any more. I promise I shall not 
stand in the way at all, if Miss 
Anastasia decides for you.” 


Rachel looked up with a little 
wonder. “But Miss Anastasia has 
nothing to do with us,” said the 
astonished girl. “I would rather 
obey you than Miss Rivers, a great 
deal. Why should we consult her?” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. <Atheling, 
with importance, “you must not 
ask any questions at present. J 
have my reasons. Miss Anastasia 
takes a great interest in you, and 
I have a very good reason for what 
I say.” 

This made an end of the argu- 
ment; but Rachel was efftremely 
puzzled, and could not understand 
it. She was not very quick-witted, 
this gentle little girl; she began to 
have a certain awe of Miss Anastasia, 
and to suppose that it must be her 
superior wisdom which made every 
one ask her opinion. Rachel could 
not conclude upon any other reason, 
and accordingly awaited with a little 
solemnity the decision of Miss Rivers. 
They were in a singular harmony, 
all these young people; not one of 
them but had some great question 
hanging in the balance, which they 
themselves were not sufficient to con- 
clude upon—something that might 
change and colour the whole course 
of their lives. 

Another event occurring just at 
this time, made Rachel for a time 
the heroine of the family. Charlie 
wrote home with great . regularity, 
like a good son as he was. His 
letters were very short, and not at 
all explanatory; but they satisfied 
his mother that he had not taken a 
fever, nor fallen into the hands of 
robbers, and that was so far well. 
In one of these epistles, however, the 
young gentleman extended his _ brief 
report a little, to describe to them a 
family with which he had formed 
acquaintance. There were a lot of 
girls, Charlie said; and one of them, 
called Giulia Remori, was strangely 
like “Miss Rachel;” “not exactly 
like,’ wrote Charlie, — “not like 
Agnes and Marian” (who, by the 
way, had only a very vague resem- 
blance to each other. “You would 
not suppose them to be sisters; but 
I always think of Miss Rachel when 
I see this Signora Giulia. They say, 
too, she has a great genius for music, 
and I heard her sing once myself, 
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like ——; well, I cannot say what it 
was like. The most glorious music, 
I believe, under the skies.” 

“ Mamma, that cannot be Charlie!” 
said the girls simultaneously; but 
it was Charlie, without any dispute, 
and Marian clapped her hands in 
triumph, and exclaimed that he must 
be in love; and there stood Rachel, 
very much interested, wistful, and 
smiling. The tender-hearted girl had 
the greatest propensity to make 
friendships. She received the idea 
of this foreign Giulia into her heart 
in & mgpment, and ran forth eagerly 
at the time of Louis’s usual evening 
visit to meet him at the gate, and 
tell him this little bit of romance. 
It moved Louis a great deal more 
deeply than it moved Rachel. This 
time his eye flashed to the truth like 
lightning. He began to give serious 
thought to what Marian had said of 
Charlie’s object, and of Miss Anas- 
tasia. “Hush, Rachel,” he said, 
with sudden gravity. “Hush, I see 
it ; this is some one belonging to our 
mother.” 

“Our mother!” The two orphans 
stood together at the little gate, 
silenced by the name. They had 
never speculated much upon this 
parent. It was one of the miseries 
of their cruel position, that the very 
idea of a dead mother, which is to 
most minds the most saint-like and 
holy imagination under heaven, 
brought to them their bitterest pang 
of disgrace and humiliation. Yet 
now Louis stood silent, pondering it 
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with the deepest eagerness. A burn- 
ing impatience possessed the young 
man; a violent colour rose over hig 
face. He could not tolerate the idea 
of an unconcerned inquirer into mat- 
ters so instantly momentous to him- 
self. He was not at all amiable in 
his impulses; his immediate and 
wild fancy was to rush away, on foot 
and penniless, as he was; to turn off 
Charlie summarily from his mission, 
if he had one; and without a clue, or 
a guide, or a morsel of information 
which pointed in that direction, by 
sheer force of energy and desperation 
to find it out himself. It was misery 
to go in quietly to the quiet house, 
even to the presence of Marian, with 
such a fancy burning in his mind. 
He left Rachel abruptly, without a 
word of explanation, and went off 
to make inquiries about travelling. 
It was perfectly vain, but it was 
some satisfaction to the fever of his 
mind. Louis’s defection made Marian 
very angry; when he came next day 
they had their first quarrel, and 
parted in great distraction and 
misery, mutually convinced of the 
treachery and wretchedness of this 
world; but made it up again very 
shortly after, to the satisfaction of 
every one concerned. With these 
things happening day by day, with 
their impatient and fiery Orlando, 
always in some degree inflaming the 
house, it is not necessary to say how 
wonderful a revolution had been 
wrought upon the quiet habitudes of 
this little house in Bellevue. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AGNES. 


Yet the household felt, in spite of 
itself, a difference by no means agree- 
able between the Old Wood Lodge 
and Bellevue. The dull brick wall 
of Laurel House was not nearly so 
pleasant to look upon as that great 
amphitheatre with its maze of wan 
waters and willow-trees, where the 
sunshine flashed among the spires of 
Oxford; neither was Miss Wiillsie, 
kind and amusing as she was, at all 
a good substitute for Miss Anastasia. 
They had Louis, it was true, but 
Louis was in love, and belonged to 
Marian; and no one within their 
range was at all to be compared to 


the Rector. Accustomed to have their 
interest fixed, after their own cottage, 
upon the Old Wood House and Win- 
terbourne Hall, they were a little 
dismayed, in spite of themselves, to 
see the meagreness and small dimen- 
sions even of Killiecrankie Lodge. 
It was a different world altogether— 
and they did not know at the first 
glance how to make the two com- 
patible. The little house in the 
country, now that they had left it, 
grew more and more agreeable by 
comparison. Mrs. Atheling forgot 
that she had thought it damp, and 
all of them, mamma herself among 
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the rest, began to think of their re- 
turn in spring. 

And as the winter went on, Agnes 
made progress with her fable. She 
did not write it carefully, but she 
did write it with fervour, and the 
haste of a mind concerned and in 
earnest. The story had altered con- 
siderably since she first thought of 
it. There was in ita real heir whom 
nobody knew, and a supposed heir, 
who was the true hero of the book. 
The real heir had a love-story, and 
the prettiest fiancée in the world ; 
but about her hero Agnes was timid, 
presenting a grand vague outline of 
him, and describing him in sublime 
general terms; for she was not at all 
an experienced young lady, though she 
was an author, but herself regarded 
her hero with a certain awe and respect 
and imperfect understanding, as young 
men and young women of poetic con- 
ditions are wont to regard each 
other. From this cause it resulted 
that you were not very clear about 
the Sir Charles Grandison of the 
young novelist. Her pretty heroine 
was as clear as a sunbeam; and even 
the Louis of her story was definable, 
and might be recognised; but the 
other lay half visible, sometimes shin- 
ing out in a sudden gleam of some- 
what tremulous light, but for the most 
part enveloped in shadow; every body 
else in the tale spoke of him, thought 
of him, and were marvellously influ- 
enced by him; but his real appear- 
ances were by no means equal to the 
importance he had acquired. 

The sole plot of the story was con- 
nected with the means by which the 
unsuspected heir came to a knowledge 
of his rights, and gained his true 
place ; and there was something con- 
siderably exciting to Agnes in her 
present exercise of the privilege of 
fiction, and the steps she took to 
make the title of her imaginary 
Louis clear. She used to pause, and 
wonder in the midst of it, whether 
such chances as these would befall 
the true Louis, and how far the means 
of her invention would resemble the 
real means. It was a very odd occu- 
ation, and interested her strangely. 
t was not very much of a story, 
neither was it written with that full 
perfection of style which comes by 
experience and the progress of years ; 
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but it had something in its faulty 
grace, and earnestness, and simplicity, 
which was perhaps more attractive 
than the matured perfectness of a 
style which had been carefully formed, 
and “left nothing to desire.” It was 
sparkling with youth, and it was 
warm from the heart. It went into no 
greater bulk than one small volume, 
which Mr. Burlington put into glow- 
ing red cloth, embellished with two 
engravings, and ornamented with 
plenty of gilding. It came out, a 
wintry Christmas flower, making no 
such excitement in the house as Hope 
Hazlewood had done; and Agnes had 
the satisfaction of handing over -to 
papa, to lock up in his desk in the 
office, a delightfully crisp, crackling, 
newly-issued fifty-pound note. 

And Christmas had just given way 
to the New Year when the Rector 
made his appearance at Bellevue. 
He was still more eager, animated, 
and hopeful than he had been when 
they saw him last. His extreme 
high-church clerical costume was en- 
tirely abandoned ; he still wore black, 
but it was not very professional, and 
he appeared in these unknown parts 
with books in his hands, and smiles 
on his face. When he came into the 
little parlour, he did not seem at all 
to notice its limited dimensions, but 
greeted them all with an effusion of 
pleasure and kindness, which greatly 
touched the heart of Agnes, and 
moved her mother, in her extreme 
gratification and pride, to something 
very like tears. Mr. Rivers inquired 
at once for Louis, with great gravity 
and interest, but shook his head 
when he heard what his present 
occupation was. 

“This will not do; will he come 
and see me, or shall I wait upon 
him?” said the Rector with a gsub- 
dued smile, as he remembered the 
youthful haughtiness of Louis. “TI 
should be glad to speak to him about 
his prospects—here is my card—will 
you kindly ask him to dine with me 
to-night, alone? He is a young man of 
great powers; something better may 
surely be found for bim than this 
lawyer's office.” 

Mrs. Atheling was a little piqued 
in spite of herself. ‘‘My son, when 
he is at home, is there,” said the 
good mother; and her visitor did 
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not fail to see the significance of 
the tone. 

“ He is not at home now—whcere is 
he?” said the Rector. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. 
Agnes turned to look at him, her 
colour rising violently, and Mrs. 
Atheling faltered in her reply. 

“He has gone abroad to —— to 
make some inquiries,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing; ‘‘though he is so very young, 
people have great confidence in him ; 
and —and it may turn out very 
important indeed, what he has gone 
about.” 

Once more Agnes cast a troubled 
glance upon the Rector—he heard of 
it with such perfect unconcern—this 
inquiry which in a moment might 
strike his ambition to the dust. 

He ceased at once speaking on 
this subject, which did not interest 
him. He said, turning to her, that he 
had brought some books about which 
he wanted Miss Atheling’s opinion. 
Agnes shrank back immediately in 
natural diffidence, but revived again, 
before she was aware, in all her old 
impulse of opposition. “ If it is wrong 
to write books, is it right to form 
Opinions upon them?” said Agnes. 
Mr. Rivers imperceptibly grew a little 
loftier and statelier as she spoke. 

“T think I have explained my 
sentiments on that point,” said the 
Rector ; “there is no one whose ap- 
preciation I should set so high a value 
on as that of an intelligent woman.” 

It was Agnes’s turn to blush and 
say nothing, as she met his eye. 
When Mr. Rivers said “ an intelligent 
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woman,” he meant, though the ex. 
pression was not romantic, his own 
ideal : and there lay his books upon 
the table, evidences of his choice of a 
critic. She began to busy- herself 
with them, looking quite vacantly at 
the title-pages; wondering if there 
was anything besides books, and con- 
troversies, and opinions, to be found 
in the Rector’s heart. 

When Mrs. Atheling, in her natural 
pride and satisfaction, bethought her 
of that pretty little book with its two 
illustrations, and its cover in crimson 
and gold, she brought a copy to the 
table immediately. ‘My dear, per- 
haps Mr. Rivers might like to look at 
this,” said Mrs. Atheling. “It has 
only been a week published, but 
people speak very well of it already. 
It is a very pretty story. I think 
you would like it—Agnes, my love, 
write Mr. Rivers’ name. 

“No, no, mamma!” cried Agnes 
hurriedly , she put away the red book 
from her, and went away from the 
table in haste and agitation. Very 
true, it was written almost for him— 
but she was dismayed at the idea of 
being called to write in it Lionel 
Rivers’ name, 

He took up the book, however, and 
looked at it in the gravest silence. 
The Heir ;—he read the title aloud, 
and it seemed to strike him; then 
without another word he put the little 
volume safely in his pocket, repeated 
his message to Louis, and a few 
minutes afterwards, somewhat grave 
and abstracted, took his leave of 
them, and hastened away. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LIONEL. 


The Rector became a very frequent 
visitor during the few following weeks 
at Bellevue. Louis had gone to see 
him, as he desired, and Mr. Rivers 
anxiously endeavoured to persuade 
the youth to suffer himself to be 
“assisted.” Louis as strenuously re- 
sisted every proposal of the kind; he 
was toiling on in pursuit of himself, 
through his memoir of Lord Winter- 
bourne—still eager, and full of ex- 
pectation—still proud, and refusing 
to be indebted to any one. The 


Rector argued with him like an elder 
brother. 


“ Let us grant that you are 





successful,” said Mr. Rivers; “let 
us suppose that you make an unques- 
tionable discovery, what position are 
you in to pursue it? Your sister, 
even—recollect your sister—you can- 
not provide for her.” 

His sister was Lonis’s grand diffi- 
culty; he bit his lip, and the fiery 
glow of shame came to his face. “I 
cannot provide for her, it is true. I 
am bitterly ashamed of it; but, at 
least, she is among friends.” 

“You do me small credit,” said the 
Rector ; “but I will not ask, on any 
terms, for a friendship which is re- 
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fased to me. You are not even in 
the way of advancement; and to lose 
your time after this fashion is mad- 
ness. Let me see you articled to 
these people whom you are with 
now; that is, at least, a chance, 
though not a great one. If I can 
accomplish it, will you consent to 
this?” 

Louis paused a little, grateful in 
his heart, though his tongue was 
slow to utter his sentiments. “ You 
are trying to do me a great service,” 
said the young man; “ you think me 
a churl, and ungrateful, but you en- 
deavour to benefit me against my 
will—is it not true? I am just in 
such a position that no miraclo in 
the world would seem wonderful to 
me; it is possible, in the chances of 
the future, that we two may be set 
up against each other. I cannot ac- 
cept this service from you—from 
you, or from any other. I must 
wait.” 

The Rector turned away almost 
with impatience. ‘Do you suppose 
you can spend your life in this 
fashion—your life?” he exclaimed, 
with some heat. 

“My life!” said Louis. He wasa 
little startled with this conclusion. 
“T thank you,” he added abruptly, 
“for your help, for your advice, for 
your reproof—I thank you heartily, 
but I have no more to say.” 

That was how the conversation 
ended. Lionel, grieved for the folly 
of the boy, smiling to himself at 
Louis’s strange delusion that he, who 
was the very beau-ideal of the race 
of Rivers, belonged to another house, 
went to his rest, with a mind dis- 
turbed, full of difficulties, and of am- 
bition, working out one solemn prob- 
lem, and touched with tender dreams; 
yet always remembering, with a plea- 
sure which he could not restrain, the 
great change in his position, and that 
he was now, not merely the Rector, 
but the héir of Winterbourne. Louis, 
on his part, went home to his dark 
little lodging, with the swell and 
tumult of excitement in his mind, 
and could not sleep. He seemed to 
be dizzied with the rushing shadows 
of a crowd of coming events. He 
was not well; his abstinence, his 
studiousness, his change of place 
and life, had weakened his young 
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frame; these rushing wings seemed 
to tingle in his ears, and his temples 
throbbed as if they kept time,- He 
rose in the middle of the night, in 
the deep wintry silence and moon- 
light, to open his window, and feel 
the cold air upon his brow. There 
he'saw the moonbeams falling softly, 
not on any imposing scene, but on 
the humble roof underneath whose 
shelter sweet voices and young hearts, 
devout and guileless, prayed for him 
every night; the thought calmed 
him into sudden humility and quiet- 
ness; and, in his poverty, and hope, 
and youth, he returned to his humble 
bed, and slept. Lionel was waking 
too; but he did not know of any one 
who prayed for Aim in all this cold- 
hearted world. 

But the Rector became a very fre- 
quent visitor in Bellevue. He had 
read the little book—read it with a 
kind of startled consciousness, the 
first time, that it looked like a true 
story, and seemed somehow familiar 
to himself. But by-and-by he be- 
gan to keep it by him, and, not for the 
sake of the story, to take it up idly 
when he was doing nothing else, and 
refer to it as a kind of companion. 
It was not, in any degree whatever, an 
intellectual display ; he by no means 
felt himself pitted against the author 
of it, or entering into any kind of 
rivalship with her. The stream 
sparkled and flashed to the sunshine 
as it ran; but it flowed with a sweet 
spontaneous readiness, and bore no 
trace of artificial force and effort. It 
wanted a great many of the qualities 
which critics praise. There was no 
great visible strain of power, no 
forcible evidence of difficulties over- 
come, The reader knew very well 
that he could not have done this, nor 
anything like it, yet his intellectual 
pride was not roused. It was genius 
solacing itself with its own romaunt, 
singing by the way; it was not talent 
getting up an exhibition for the 
astonishment, or the enlightenment, 
or the instruction of others. Agnes 
defeated her own purpose by the 
very means she had taken to procure 
it. The Rector forgot all about the 
story, thinking of the writer of it; 
he became indifferent to what she 
had to tell, but dwelt and lingered— 
not like a critic—like something 
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very different—upon the cadence of 
her voice. 

To tell the truth, between his 
visits to Bellevue, and his musings 
thereafter—his study of this little 
fable of Agnes’s, and his vague men- 
tal excursions into the future, Lionel 
Rivers, had he yielded to the fascina- 
tion, would have found very near 
enough to do. But he was manful 
enough to resist this trance of fairy- 
land. He was beginning to be “in 
love ;” nobody could dispute it; it 
was visible enough to wake the most 
entire sympathy in the breasts of 
Marian and Rachel, and to make 
for the mother of the family wakeful 
nights, and a most uneasy pillow; 
but he was far from being at ease or 
in peace. His friends in London 
were of a class as different as pos- 
sible from these humble people who 
were rapidly growing nearer than 
friends. They were all mgn of great 
intelligence, of great powers, scholars, 
peomenen authorities—men who 

elonged, and professed to belong, to 
the ruling class of intellect, prophets 
and apostles of a new generation. 
They were not much given to believ- 
ing anything, though some among 
them had a weakness for mesmerism 
or spiritual manifestations, They in- 
vestigated all beliefs and faculties of 
believing, and received all marvel- 
lous stories, from the Catholic le- 
gends of the saints to the miracles 
of the New Testament, on one gene- 
ral ground of indulgence, charitable 
and tender, as mythical stories which 
meant something in their day. Most 
of them wrote an adinirable style— 
most of them occasionally said very 
profound things which nobody could 
understand; all of them were scho- 
lars and gentlemen, as blameless in 
their lives as they were superior in 
their powers; and all of them lived 
upon a kind of intellectual platform, 
philosophical deimigods, sufficient for 
themselves, and looking down with 
a good deal of curiosity, a little con- 
tempt, and a little pity, upon the 
crowds who thronged below of com- 
mon men, 

These were the people to whom 
Lionel Rivers, in the first flush of his 
emancipation, had hastened from his 
high-churchism, and his country pul- 
pit—some of them had been his com- 
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panions at College—some had in- 
spired him by their books, or pleased 
him by their eloquence. They were 
a brotherhood of men of great culti- 
vation—his equals, and sometimes his 
superiors. He had yearned for their 
society when he was quite removed 
from it; but she was of a perverse 
and unconforming mind. What did 
he do now? 

He took the strange fancy sud- 
denly, and telling no man, of wan- 
dering through those frightful regions 
of crime and darkness, which we 
hide behind our great London streets, 
He went about through the miserable 
thoroughfares, looking at the iiser- 
able creatures there. What was the 
benefit to them of these polluted 
lives of theirs? They had their enjoy- 
ments, people said—their enjoy- 
ments! Their sorrows, like the sor- 
rows of all humanity, were worthy 
human tears, consolation, and sym- 
pathy,—their hardships and endu- 
rances were things to move the uni- 
versal heart; but their enjoyments— 
Heaven save us!—the pleasures of 
St Giles’s, the delights and amuse- 
ments of those squalid groups at 
the street corners! If they were to 
have nothing more than that, what 
a frightful fate was theirs! 

And there came upon the specta- 
tor, as he went among them in 
silence, a sudden eagerness to try 
that talisman which Agnes Atheling 
had bidden him use. It was vain to 
try philosophy there, where no one . 
knew what it meant—vain to offer 
the rites of the Church to those who 
were fatally beyond its pale. Was 
it possible, after all, that the one 
word in the world, which could stir 
something human—something of 
heaven—in these degraded breasts, 
was that one sole unrivalled Name? 

He could not withdraw himself 
from the wretched scene before him. 
He went on from street to street 
with something of the consciousness 
of a man who carries a hidden re- 
medy through a plague - stricken 
city, but hides his knowledge in his 
own mind, and does not apply it. A 
strange sense of guilt—a strange op- 
pression by reason of this grand 
secret—an overpowering passionate 
impulse to try the solemn experi- 
ment, and withal a fascinated watoh- 
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falness which kept him silent—pos- 
sessed the mind of the young man. 
He walked about the streets like 
a man doing penance; then he be- 
gan to notice other passengers not so 
jdle as himself. There were people 
here who were trying to break into 
the mass of misery, and make a foot- 
ing for purity and light among it. 
They were not like his people ;— 
sometimes they were poor city mis- 
sionaries, men of very bad taste, not 
perfect in their grammar, and with 
no great amount of discretion. Even 
the people of higher class were very 
limited people often to the perception 
of Mr. Rivers; but they were at 
work, while the demigods slept upon 
their platform. It would be very 
hard to make philosophers of the 
wretched population here. Philo- 
sophy did not break its heart over 
the impossibility, but calmly left 
the untasteful city missionaries, the 
clergymen, High Church and Low 
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Church, who happened to be in ear- 
nest, and some few dissenting mini- 
sters of the neighbourhood, labouring 
upon a forlorn hope to make them 
men, 

All this moved in the young man’s 
heart as he pursued his way among 
those squalid streets. Every one of 
these little stirrings in this frightfal 
pool of stagnant life was made in 
the name of Him whom Lionel 
Rivers once named with cold irre- 
verence, and whom Agnes Atheling, 
with a tender awe and appropria- 
tion, called “Our Lord.” This was 
the problem he was busy with while 
he remained in London. It was not 
one much discussed, either in libra- 
ries or drawing-rooms aimong his 
friends; he discussed it by himself 
as he wandered through St. Giles’s— 
silent—wa ching—with the great 
Name~which he himself did not 
know, but began to cling to as & 
talisman burning at his heart. 


OHAPTER XX.—-AN ARRIVAL. 


While the Athelings at home 
were going on quietly, but with 
anxiety and disturbance of mind in 
this way, they were startled one 
afternoon by a sudden din and 
tumult out of doors, nearly as great 
as that which, not much short of a 
year ago, had announced the first 
cull of Mrs. Edgerley. It was not, 
however, a magnificent equipage 
like that of the fashionable patro- 
ness of literature which drew up at 
the door now. It was an antique job 
carriage, not a very great deal better 
to look at than that venerable fly of 
Islington, which was still regarded 
with respect by Agnes and Marian. 
In this vehicle there were two horses, 
tall brown bony old hacks, worthy 
the equipage they drew—an old coach- 
man in a very ancient livery, and an 
active youth, fresh, rural, and ruddy, 
who sprang down from the creaking 
coach-box to assault, but in a moder- 
ate country fashion, the door of the 
Athelings. Rachel, who was peeping 
from the window, uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise—‘“ Oh, Agnes, 
look! it is Miss Anastasia’s man.” 

It was so beyond dispute, and Miss 
Anastasia herself immediately de- 


scended from the creaking vehicle, 
swinging heavily upon its antiquated 
springs; she had a large cloak over 
her brown pelisse, ard a great muff 
of rich sables, big enough to have 
covered from head to foot, like a 
case, either little Bell or little Beau. 
She was so entirely like herself in 
spite of those additions to her char- 
acteristic costume, and withal so un- 
like other people, that they could 
have supposed she had driven here 
direct from the Priory, had that been 
possible, without any commonplace 
intervention of railway or locomo- 
tive by the way. As the girls came 
to the door to meet her, she took the 
face—first of Agnes, then of Marian, 
ani lastly of Rachel, who was a good 
deal dismayed by the honour—le- 
tween her hands, thrusting the big 
muff, like a prodigious bracelet up 
upon her arm the while, and kissed 
them with a cordial heartines*. 
Then she went into the little parlour 
to Mrs. Atheling,who in the mean time 
had been gathering together the scat- 
tered pieces of work, and laying them, 
after an orderly fashion, in her basket. 
Then papa’s easy-chair was wheeled 
to the fire for the old lady, and 
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Marian stooped to find a footstool 
for her, and Agnes helped to loose 
the big cloak from her shoulders. 
Miss Anastasia’s heart was touched 
by the attentions of the young people. 
She laid her large hand caressingly 
on Marian’s head, and patted the 
cheek of Agnes. “Good children— 
eh? I missed them,” she said, turn- 
ing to Mamma, and Mamma bright- 
ened with pleasure and pride as she 
whispered something to Agnes about 
the fire in the best room. Then, 
when she had held a little conversa- 
tion with the girls, Miss Rivers be- 

to look uneasy. She glanced at 

. Atheling with a clear intention 
of making some telegraphic commu- 
nication; she glanced at the girls 
and at the door and back again at 
Mamma with a look full of meaning. 
Mrs. Atheling was not generally so 
dull of comprehension, but she was 
so full of the idea that Miss Anas- 
tasia’s real visit was to the girls, and 
so proud of the attraction which even 
this dignified old lady could not re- 
sist, that she could not at all consent 
to believe that Miss Rivers desired to 
be left alone with herself. 

‘“There’s a hamper from the 
Priory,” said Miss Anastasia at last, 
abruptly; “among other country 
things, there’s some flowers in it, 
children—make haste all of you and 
get it tinpacked, and tell me what 

ou think of my camellias! Make 

te, girls!” 

It was a most moving argument; but 
it distracted Mrs. Atheling’s attention 
almost as much as that of her daugh- 
ters, for the hamper doubtless con- 
tained something else than flowers. 
Mamma, however, remained decor- 
ously with her guest, despite the 
risk of breakage to the precious 
country eggs; and the girls partly 
deceived, partly suspecting their 
visitor’s motive, obeyed her injunc- 
tion, and hastened away. Then Miss 
Rivers caught Mrs. Atheling by the 
sleeve, and drew her close towards 
her. “Have you heard from your 
boy ?” said Miss Anastasia. 

“*No,” said Mrs. Atheling, with a 
sudden momentary alarm, “ not for 
a week—has anything happened to 
Charlie ?” 

“‘ Nonsense—what could happen to 
him’” cried the old lady, with a 
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little impatience, “here is a note J 
had this morning—read it—he iy 
coming home.” 


Mrs. Atheling took the letter with. 


great eagerness. It was a very brief 
one :-—~— 


Mapam,—I have come to it at 
last—suddenly. I have only time 
to tell you so. I shall leave to-day 
with an important witness. I have 
not even had leisure to write to my 
mother; but will push on to the 
Priory whenever I have bestowed my 
witness safely in Bellevue. In great 
haste.—Your obedient servant, 

OC. ATHELING. 


Charlie’s mother trembled all over 
with agitation and joy. She hai to 
grasp by the mantelshelf to keep 
herself quite steady. She exclaime 
“My own boy!” half-crying and 
wholly exultant, and would have 
liked to have hurried out forthwith 
upon the road and met him half way, 
had that been possible. She kept the 
letter in her hand looking at it, and 
quite forgetting that it belonged to 
Miss Anastasia. He had justified the 
trust put in him—he had crowned 
himself with honour—he was coming 
home! Not much wonder that the 
good mother was weeping-ripe, and 
could have sobbed aloud for very joy. 

“ Ay,” said Miss Anastasia, with 
something like a sigh, “you're a 
rich woman. I have not rested since 
this came to me, nor can I rest till I 
hear all your boy has to say.” 

At this moment Mrs. Atheling 
started with a little alarm, catching 
from the window a glimpse of the 
couch, with its two horses and its 
antiquated coachman, slowly turning 
round, and driving away. Miss An- 
astasia followed her glance with 8 
subdued smile. 

“Do you mean then to—to. stay 
in London, Miss Rivers?” asked 
Mrs. Atheling. 

“Tut! the boy will be home di- 
rectly—to-night,” said Miss Anas- 
tasia; “I meant to wait here until 
he came.” 

Mrs. Atheling started again in 
great and evident perturbation. You 
could perceive that she repeated “to 
wait here/” within herself with a 
great many points of admiration; 
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but she was too well-bred to express 
her diymay. She cast, however, an 
embarrassed look round her, said 
she should be very proud, and Miss 
Rivers would do them honour, but 
she was afraid the accommodation 
was not equal—and here Mrs, Athel- 
ing paused much distressed. 

“T have been calculating all the 
way up when he can be here,” in- 
terrupted Miss Anastasia. “TI should 
say about twelve o'clock to-night. 
Agnes, when she comes back again, 
shall revise it for me. Never mind 
accommodation. Give him an hour’s 
grace—say he comes at one o’clock— 
then a couple of hours later—by that 
time it will be three in the morning. 
Then I am sure one of the girls will 
not grudge me her bed till six. 
We'll get on very well; and when 
Will Atheling comes home, if you 
have anything to say to him, I can 
easily step out of the way. Well, 
am I an intruder? If I am not, 
don’t say anything more about it. I 
cannot rest till I see the boy.” 

When the news became diffused 
throngh the house that Charlie was 
coming home to-night, and that Miss 
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Anastasia was to wait for him, a 
very great stir and bustle imme- 
diately ensued. The best room was 
hastily put in order, and Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s own bedchamber immediately 
revised and beautified for the recep- 
tion of Miss Anastasia. It was with 
a little difficulty, however, that the 
old lady was persuaded to leave the 
family parlour for the best room. 
She resisted energetically all unusual 
attentions, and did not hesitate to 
declare, even in the presence of 
Rachel, that her object was to see 
Charlie, and that for his arrival she 
was content to wait all night. A 
great anxiety immediately took pos- 
session of the household. They 
too were ready and eager to wait 
all night; and even Susan became 
vaguely impressed with a solemn 
sense of some great approaching 
event. Charlie was not to be alone 
either. The excitement rose to a 
quite overpowering pitch—~who was 
coming with him? What news did 
he bring? These questions prolonged 
to the most insufferable tediousness 
the long slow darksome hours of the 
March night. 





CHAPTER XXI.—OHARLIE’S RETURN. 


The girls could not be persuaded 
to go to rest, let Mamma say what 
she would. Rachel, the only one who 
had no pretence, nor could find any 
excuse for sitting up, was the only 
one who showed the least sign of 
obedience; she went up-stairs with 
a meek unwillingness, lingered as 
long as she could before lying down, 
and when she extinguished her light 
at last, lay very broad awake looking 
into the midnight darkness, and 
listening anxiously to every sound 
below. Marian in the parlour ona 
footstool, sat leaning both her arms 
on her mother’s knee, and her head 
upon her arms, and in that position 
had various little sleeps, and half-a- 
dozen times in half-a-dozen dreams 
welcomed Charlie home. Agnes kept 
Miss Anastasia company in the best 
room, and Papa, who was not used to 
late hours, went between the two 
rooms with very wide open eyes, 
very anxious for his son’s return. 
Into the midnight darkness and 


solemnity of Bellevue, the windows 
of Number Ten blazed with a cheer- 
ful light; the fires were studiously 
kept up, the hearths swept, everythin 
looking its brightest for Charlie; an 
a pair of splendid capons, part pro- 
duce of Miss Anastasia’s hamper, 
were slowly cooking themselves into 
perfection, under the sleepy super- 
intendence of Susan, before the great 
kitchen-fire—for even Susan would 
not go to bed. 

Miss Anastasia sat very upright 
in an easy-chair, scorning so much 
as a suspicion of drowsiness. She 
did not talk very much; she was 
thinking over a hundred forgotten 
things, and tracing back step by step 
the story of the past. The old lad 
almost felt as if her father himse 
was coming from his foreign grave 
to bear witness to the truth. Her 
heart was stirred as she sat gazing 
into the ruddy firelight, hearing not 
a sound except now and then the 
ashes fulling softly on the hearth, or 
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the softer breath of Agnes by her 
side. As she sat in this unfamiliar 
little room, her mind flew back over 
half her life. She thought of her 
father as she had seen him last; she 
thought of the dreary blank of her 
own youthful desolation, a widow- 
hood almost deeper than the widow- 
hood of a wife—how she did not heed 
even the solemn pathos of her father’s 
farewell—could not rouse herself from 
her lethargy even to be moved by the 
last parting from that last and closest 
friend, and desired nothing but to be 
left in her dreary self-seclusion ob- 
stinately mourning her dead—her 
murdered bridegroom! The old lady’s 
eyes glittered, tearless, looking into 
the gleaming shadowy depths of the 
little mirror over the mantelpiece. 
It was scarcely in human nature to 
look back upon that dreadful tragedy, 
to anticipate the arrival to-night of 
the witnesses of another deadly 
wrong, and not to be stirred with a 
solemn and overwhelming indigna- 
tion like that of an avenger of blood. 
Miss Anastasia started suddenly from 
her reverie, as she caught a long 
drawn anxious sigh from her young 
companion ; she drew her shaw! close 
round her with a shudder. “God 
forgive ne!” cried the vehement old 
lady, “did you ever have an enemy, 
child?” 

In this house it was a very easy 
question. ‘“ No,” said Agnes, looking 
at her wistfully. 

“‘ Nor I, perhaps, when I was your 
age.” Miss Anastasia made a long 
pause. It was a long time ago, and 
she scarcely could recollect anything 
of her youth now, except that agony 
with which it ended. Then in the 
silence there seemed to be a noise in 
the street, which roused all the 
watchers. Mr. Atheling went to the 
door to look out. It was very cold, 
clear, and calm, the air so sharp with 
frost, and so still with sleep, that it 
carried every passing sound far more 
distinctly than usual. Into this hush- 
ed and anxious house, through the 
open door came ringing the chorus 
of a street ballad, strangely familiar 
and out of unison with the excited 
feelings of the auditors, and the loud, 
noisy, echoing footsteps of some 
late merry-makers. They were all 
singularly disturbed by these uncon- 
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genial sounds; they raised a certain 
vague terror in the breasts of the 
father and mother, and a doubtful un- 
easiness among the other watchers. 
Under that veil of night, and silence, 
and distance, who could tell what 
their dearest and most trusted wag 
doing? The old people could have 
told each other tales, like Jessica, 
of “such a night;” and the breathless 
silence, and the jar and discord of 
those rude voices, stirred memories 
and presentiments of pain even in the 
younger hearts. 

It was now the middle of the 
night, two or three hours later than 
Miss Anastasia had anticipated, and 
the old lady rose from her chair, 
shook off her thoughtful mood, and 
began to walk about the room and to 
criticise it briskly to Agnes. Then 
by way of diversifying her vigil, she 
made an incursion into the other 
parlour, where Papa was nursing the 
fire, and Mamma sitting very still, not 
to disturb Marian, who slept with her 
beautiful head upon her mother’s 
knee. The old lady was suddenly 
overcome by the sight of that fair 
figure, with its folded arms and 
bowed head, and long beautiful Jocks 
falling down on Mrs. Atheling’s dark 
gown, like a stream of sunshine. 
She laid her hand very tenderly upon 
the sleeper’s head. “She does not 
know,” said Miss Anastasia—‘ she 
would not believe what a fairy for- 
tune is coming to her, the sleeping 
beauty—God bless them all!” 

The words had scarcely left her 
lips, the tears werd still shining in 
her eyes, when Marian started up, 
called out of her dream by a sound 
which none of them besides had been 
quick enough to hear. “There! 
there! I hear him,” cried Marian, 
shaking back her loose curls; and 
they all heard the far-off rapid remble 
of a vehicle, gradually invading all 
the echoes of this quietness, It 
came along steadily—nearer—nearer 
—waking every one to the most 
overpowering excitement. Miss 
Anastasia marched through the little 
parlour, with an echoing step, throw- 
ing her tall shadow on the blind, 
clasping her fingers tight. Mr. Athel- 
ing rushed to the door; Marian ran 
to the kitchen to wake up Susan, 
and see that the tray was ready 
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for Charlie’s refreshment; Mamma 
stirred the fire, and made it blaze; 
Agnes drew the blind aside, and 
looked out into the darkness from the 
window. Yes, there could be no mis- 
take; on came the rambling wheels 
closer and closer. Then the cab be- 
came absolutely visible, opposite the 
door—some one leaped out—was it 
Charlie ?—but he had to wait, to help 
some one else, very slow and uncer- 
tain, out of the vehicle. They all 
crowded to the door, the mother and 
sisters for the moment half forgetting 
Miss Anastasia; and there stood a 
most indisputable Charlie, very near 
six feet high, with a travelling-cap 
and a rough overcoat bringing home 
the most extraordinary guest im- 
aginable to his amazed parental 
home. : 

Jt was a woman, enveloped from 
head to foot in a great cloak, but 
unbonneted, and with an amazing 
head-dress; and after her stumbled 
forth a boy, of precisely the same 
genus and appearance as the Italian 
boys with hurdy-gurdies and with 
images, familiar enough in Bellevue. 
Charlie hurried forward, paying the 
greatest possible attention to his 
charge, who was somewhat peevish. 
He scarcely left her hand when he 
plunged among all those anxious 
people at the door. ‘“ All safe—all 
well, mother; how did you know I 
was coming?—how d’ye do, papa? 
Let her in, let her in, girls!—she’s 
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tired to death, and doesn’t know a 
word of English. Let’s have her dis- 
posed of first of all—she’s worth her 
weight in gold———Miss Rivers!” 

The young man fell back in ex- 
treme amazement. ‘“ Who is she, 
young Atheling?” cried Miss Anas- 
tasia, towering high in the back- 
ground over everybody’s head, 

Charley took off his cap with a 
visible improvement of “ manners,” 
“The nurse that brought them home,” 
he answered, in the concisest and 
most satisfactory fashion; and, grasp- 
ing the hand of every one as he 
passed, with real pleasure glowing on 
his bronzed face, Charlie steered his 
charge in—seeing there was light 
in it—to the best room. Arrived 
there, he fairly turned his back to 
the wall and harangued his anxious 
audience. 

* Tt’s all right,” said Charlie; “she 
tells her story as clearly as possible 
when she’s not out of humour, and 
the doctor’s on his way. I’ve made 
sure of everything of importance; 
and now, mother, if you can manage 
it, and Miss Rivers does not object, 
let us have something to eat, and get 
her off to bed, and then you shall hear 
all the rest.” 

Marian went off instantly to call 
Susan, and all the way Marian re- 
peated under her breath, “ All the 
rest! all the rest of what? Oh, 
Louis! but Tl find out what they 


mean.” 
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TueErE are few things on which we 
reflect with more honest pride than 
the circumstance that we have never 
quitted our native country—we might 
almost say parish—where we have 
lived under all sorts of dispensations, 
content to mark the changes that 
have occurred from the old monarch- 
ical days of George III. to these 
liberal, democratic, Palmerstonian 
times, when the voice of the people, 
conveyed through some sonorous 
premier or first speaking-trumpet, is 
listened to as the utterance of an in- 
disputable ruling power, which some 
think celestial, some infernal. In a 
sequestered nook of a sequestered 
county we have grown from youth 
to age a reverend hermit. Here we 
have taken root, marrying early in 
life the daughter of a neighbour, and 
bringing up a large family. From 
figuring in most of the capacities 
which our laws'‘allot to a citizen— 
grand juryman, sheriff, church-war- 
den, magistrate, and militia officer— 
we are acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of this country practically, as 
well as theoretically, in the roseate 
pictures of Blackstone and De Lolme. 
We have parochial business at our 
finger-ends; many lawsuits with 
ehurchmen of various grades have 
given ns an insight into ecelesiastical 
polity ; and our inborn propensities 
of naturalist and sportsman have 
made us familiar with the topo- 
graphical, botanical, zoological, and 
geological peculiarities of the sur- 
rounding district, as will be found 
some day, when a certain book, the 
labour of a lifetime—containing our 
discoveries, facts, and speculations, 
in a complete history of the shire, 
which is intended for posthumous 
publication—shall be given to the 
world. 

Knowing then, or fancying that we 
know, a good deal about one spot of 
the earth’s surface, it is most exas- 
perating to us to be obliged to feel 
insignificant in the presence of some 
beardless traveller, returning to spend 
a short phase of his migratory exist- 


ence in his and our native parish, 
whom we know for an ass, as we did 
his father and grandfather before 
him. It is difficult to imagine what 
charm travel can have for men with- 
out reverence, reading, or observant 
power. Olassical celebrities, over 
whose fields of fame they have wan- 
dered, are remembered by them 
chiefly as brieks—they have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the tomb of an 
Egyptian monarch of the Nimroud 
period, because they played biind 
hookey on the lid of his sarcophagus; 
but except such mementos of travel, 
and pencillings by the way, they 
return just as wise as they went, 
to revile conscientious citizens like 
ourself as precious slow old coaches, 
with deuced narrow-minded ideas, 
and fearfully behind the age. In 
their soeiety we feel glad that we 
have never been up the Rhine nor 
across the Alps—that the forty cen- 
turies on the top of the Pyramids 
have never looked down upon us 
—that Rome still sits, in our ima- 
gination, on her seven hills, with 
no Cockney in the foreground—in 
fact, that we have never felt the 
impulse which is making the Anglo- 
Saxons a vast nomadic tribe, send- 
ing, them forth to the points of the 
compass, restless as Mother Carey’s 
chickens, or bees that have lost their 
queen, to grow more stupid the longer 
they stare, and generally to benefit 
nothing by their travels except their 
native land, which is probably all the 
better for their absence. 

Probably these will be looked on 
as the opinions of a crabbed old gen- 
treman, bilious from much port, and 
disgusted with the age which has left 
him so hopelessly behind. Nothing 
of the sort. When we meet a travel- 
ler of the right stamp, nobody enjoys 
his talk or his writing more than 
we. By the right stamp we mean & 
natural aptitude for dispensing with 
conventionalities, an open concilia- 
tory temper, a habit of making the 
best of everything, a talent for rough- 
ing it, and a knack of detecting the 
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significant features of new scenes, and 
graphically recording them. When 
we meet with such a man we bow 
before him, not as a man who (con- 
sidering our probably much greater 
age) knows more than we do, but as 
one who knows something which we 
do not, and can give us a new set of 
impressions. Next to seeing such a 
man,.we like to read his book; and 
it is with great profit and pleasure 
that, seated in our leather-bottomed 
library-chair, and surrounded by se- 
veral generations of descendants, we 
have perused, through our double- 
gold eye-glasses, Mr. Borthwick’s 
pleasant, picturesque, and instructive 
narrative of the three years he passed 
in California. 

The interest we take in the sub- 
ject is altogether apart from the 
question of gold. We do not blush 
to say that we know nothing about 
the currency question, though we 
often blush for other people who 
pretend they do. Individually, we 
are not much interested in the pre- 
cious metal, because we have never 
yet possessed a stock of the root of 
all evil sufficient to affect for an 
instant the uniformly virtuous tenor 
of our humble career. But, consi- 
dering gold in its abstract and meta- 
physical aspect, as the motive which, 
next to religious enthusiasm, has 
had most influence on the great en- 
terprises affecting the fortunes * of 
Europe, we love to watch its effects, 
whether pouring of yore the hot flood 
of discovery to the shores of the Paci- 
fic, showing us Pizarro face to face 
with the mild hapless Incas, and stout 
Cortes “silent upon a peak in Da- 
rien,” while they were opening for 
Spain those glittering prospects which 
have rendered her fertile valleys a 
wilderness, her famous armies a 
rabble, and her government a course 
of revolutions; or, showing us the 
men of our own time, heirs of all the 
ages, casting aside the benefits which 
civilisation and science confer on life, 
to join in the mad straggle where 
every man is for himself and the 
devil for all, in obedience to the glit- 
tering deity that so inexorably rules 
the world. 

The man of our times, darling of 
the optimists, in spite of the special 
pleading of Mr. Macaulay, is found, 
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whenever put to the test, as prone 
to avarice, or any other villanous 
passion, as in the dark times which 
anger Shakespeare and Bacon. 

ut the means and the mode of 
gratifying the propensity are now 
very different from then. In those 
days, individual effort could avail 
nothing, and, however alluring the 
golden dreams that broke the slum- 
bers of a nation, there was no means 
of realising them till some great 
name, like that of a Walter Raleigh, 
or an Hernando Cortes, was evoked, 
round which the active avarice of 
the people might gather; and hence 
the banded enterprises of those days 
took a character of chivalrous ro- 
mance. The difficulties of these 
leaders, great soldiers and sailors as 
they were, began before they em- 
barked, and it was only by the exer- 
cise of a diplomacy as unwearied as 
their courage in the field or on the 
main, that they could gain permission 
from their jealous rulers to com- 
mence an undertaking, bearing the 
knightly character of all the enter- 
prises of those times, and where the 
hunger for gold might in some minds 
be less potent than the desire for 
romantic adventure and _ military 
fame, or the visions of an imagina- 
tion which might dwell unchecked 
on some dim enchanted sovereignty 
like Prospero’s isle. 

The first paragraph of Mr. Borth- 
wick’s narrative shows us the very 
different aspect of modern gold- 
seeking— 

“About the beginning of the year 
1851, the rage for emigration to Cali- 
fornia from the United States was at its 
height. All sorts and conditions of men, 
old, young, and middle-aged, allured by 
the hope of acquiring sudden wealth, 
and fascinated with the adventure and 
excitement of a life in California, were 
relinquishing their existing pursuits and 
associations to commence a totally new 
existence in the land of gold, 

“The rush of eager gold-hunters was 
so great, that the Panama Steam-ship 
Company’s office in New York used to be 
perfectly mobbed for a day and a night 
previous to the day appointed for selling 
tickets for their steamers. Sailing ves- 
sels were despatched ~4 yp almost 
daily, carrying crowds of passengers, 
while aaa went by the different 
routes through Mexico, and others chose 
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the easier, but more tedious passage 
round Cape Horn.” 


Mr. Borthwick set out from New 
York for California in May 1851, 
and after a voyage, the privations of 
which are amusingly described, was 
set ashore at Chagres, along with a 
great number of free and enlightened 
citizens, on golden thoughts intent, 
some of whom are depicted under the 
following agreeable aspect :— 


“Tt was very amusing to watch the 
change which had been coming over 
some of the men on board. They seemed 
to shrink within themselves, and to wish 
to avoid being included in any of the 
small parties which were being formed 
to make the passage up the river. They 
were those who had provided themselves 
with innumerable contrivances for the 
protection of their precious persons 
againstsun, wind, and rain, also with ex- 
traordinary assortments of very untempt- 
ing-looking provisions, and who were 
completely equipped with pistols, knives, 
and other warlike implements, They 
were like so many Robinson Crusoes, 
ready to be put ashore on a desert island ; 
and they seemed to imagine themselves 
to be in just such a predicament, fearful, 
at the same time, that companionship 
with any one not provided with the same 
amount of rubbish as themselves, might 
involve their losing the exclusive benefit 
of what they supposed so absolutely 
necessary. I actually heard one of them 
refuse another man a chew of tobacco, 
saying he guessed he had no more than 
what he could use himself.” 


From Chagres he performed an 
arduous and interesting voyage up 
the river to Panama, where he em- 
barked in a sailing vessel, and, after 
a passage of many tedious weeks, 
reached San Francisco on the thresh- 
old of the gold country—a city 
bearing so strong a resemblance to 
Bunyan’s town of Vanity as fully to 
attest the strength and truth of the 
imagination of him who drew the 
allegorical picture. Here human 
nature is seen naked, unchained, and 
flushed almost to delirium by draughts 
from the fountain-head of gold—an 
academy where students of humanity 
may draw from unveiled models. 
He of philosophic eye, who has 
dwelt in San Francisco, must ever 
after, we should think, walk among 
his species with a sense that he knows 
the respectabilities he meets far 
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better than they know themselves, 
haunted as his thoughts ever must 
be by the recollection of Pande- 
monium, and his ears ringing as they 
ever must ring with the wild demon- 
chorus that underlies “the still sad 
music of humanity.” 

“San Francisco exhibited an immense 
amount of vitality compressed into a 
small compass, aa a degree of earnest- 
ness was observable in every action of a 
man’s daily life. People lived more 
there in a week than they would in a 
year in most other places. 

“In the course of a month, or a year, 
in San Francisco, there was more hard 
work done, more speculative schemes 
were conceived and executed, more 
money was made and lost, there was 
more buying and selling, more sudden 
changes of fortune, more eating and 
drinking, more smoking, swearing, gam- 
bling, and tobacco-chewing, more crime 
and profligacy, and, at the same time, 
more solid advancement made by the 
people, as a body, in wealth, prosperity, 
and the refinements of civilisation, than 
could be shown in an equal space of 
time by any community of the same 
size on the face of the earth. 

“ The every-day jog-trot of ordin 
human existence was not a fast enoug' 
pace for Californians in their impetuous 
pursuit of wealth, The longest period 
of time ever thought of was a month, 
Money was loaned, and houses were 
rented by the month; interest and rent 
being invariably payable monthly and in 
advance. All engagements were made 
by the month, during which period the 
changes and contingencies were so great 
that no one was willing to commit him- 
self for a longer term. In the space of 
a month the whole city might be swept 
off by fire, and a totally new one might 
be fiourishing in its place. So great 
was the constant fluctuation in the 
ne of goods, and so rash and specu: 
ative was the usual style of business, 
that no great idea of stability could 
be attached to anything, and the ever- 
varying aspect of the streets, as the 
houses were being constantly pulled 
down and rebuilt, was emblematic of 
the equally varying fortunes of the in- 
habitants. 

“The streets presented a scene of 
intense bustle and excitement. The 
side-walks were blocked up with piles of 
goods in front of the already crowded 
stores; men hurried along with the air 
of having the weight of all the business 
of California on their shoulders; others 
stood in groups at the corners of the 
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streets; here and there was a drunken 
man lying grovelling in the mud, enjoy- 
ing himself as uninterruptedly as if he 
were merely a hog; old miners, pro- 
bably on their way home, were loafing 
about, staring at everything, in all the 
glory of mining costume, jealous of 
every inch of their long hair and flow- 
ing beards, and of every bit of California 
mud which adhered to their ragged old 
shirts and patchwork pantaloons, as 
evidences that they, at least, had ‘seen 
the elephant.’ ' 

“ Troops of newly arrived Frenchmen 
marched along, en route for the mines, 
staggering under their equipment of 
knapsacks, shovels, picks, tin wash-bowls, 
pistols, knives, swords and double-bar- 
relled guns—their blankets slung over 
their shoulders, and their persons hung 
around with tin cups, frying-pans, coffee- 
pots, and other culinary utensils, with 

erhaps a hatchet and a spare pair of 
~—s Crowds of Chinamen were also to 
be seen, bound for the diggings, under 
gigantic basket-hats, each man with a 
bamboo laid across his shoulder, from 
both ends of which were suspended a 
higgledy-piggledy collection of mining 
tools, Chinese baskets and boxes, im- 
mense boots, and a variety of Chinese 
‘fixins,’ which no one but a Chinaman 
could tell the use of,—all speaking at 
once, gabbling and chattering their hor- 
rid jargon, and producing a noise like 
that of a flock of geese, There were con- 
tinuous streams of drays drawn by splen- 
did horses, and loaded with merchandise 
from all parts of the world, and horse- 
men galloped about, equally regardless 
of their own and of other men’s lives. 

“Two or three auctioneers might be 
heard at once, * crying’ their goods with 
characteristic California  vehemence, 
while some of their neighbours in the 
same line of business were ringing bells 
to collect an audience—and at the same 
time one’s ears were dinned with the 
discord of half-a-dozen brass bands, 
braying out different popular airs from 
as many different gambling-saloons, In 
the midat of it all, the runners, or toot- 
ers, for the opposition river-steamboats, 
would be cracking up the superiority of 
their respective boats at the top of their 
lungs, somewhat in this style: ‘One 
dollar to-night for Sacramento, by the 
splendid steamer Senator, the fastest 
bout that ever turned a wheel from Long 
Wharf—with feather pillows and curled- 
hair mattresses, mahogany doors and 
silver hinges, She has got eight young- 
lady passengers to-night, that speak all 
the dead languages, and not a coloured 
man from stem to stern of her.’ Here 
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an opposition runner would let out 

on him, and the two would slang eac! 
other in the choicest California Billings- 
gate for the amusement of the admiring 
crowd. 

“Standing at the door of a gambling- 
saloon, with one foot raised on the steps, 
would be a well-dressed young man play- 
ing thimblerig on his leg with a golden 
pea, for the edification of a crowd of 
gaping greenhorns, some one of whom 
would be sure to bite. Not far off 
would be found a precocious little black- 
guard of fourteen or fifteen, standing be- 
hind a cask and playing on the head of 
it a sort of thimblerig game with three 
cards, called ‘French Monte.’ Herfirst 
shows their faces, and names one—sa’ 
the ace of spades—as the winning car 
and after thimblerigging them on the 
head of the cask, he lays them in a row 
with their faces down, and goes on pro- 
claiming to the public in a loud voice 
that the ace of spades is the winning 
ecard, and that hell ‘bet any man one 
or two hundred dollars he can’t pick up 
the ace of spades.’ Occasionally some 
man, after watching the trick for a little, 
thinks it the easiest thing possible to 
tell’ which is the ace of spades, and loses 
his hundred dollars accordingly, when 
the youngster pockets the money and 
his cards, and moves off to another loca- 
tion, not being so soft as to repeat the 
joke too often or to take a smaller bet 
than a hundred dollars, 

“There were also newsboys with their 
shrill voices, crying their various papers 
with the latest intelligence from all 
parts of the world, and boys with boxes 
of cigars, offering ‘the best Havannah 
cigars for a bit a-piece as good as you 
ean get in the stores for a quarter.’ A 
‘bit’ is twelve and a half cents, or an 
English sixpence, and for all one could 
buy with it, was but little less useless 
than an English farthing. 

“ Presently one would hear, “Hullo! 
there’s a muss!’ (Ang/icé, a row), and 
men would be seen rushing to the spot 
from all quarters. Auction-rooms, gam- 
bling rooms, stores, and drinking-sh 
would be emptied, and a mob collected in 
the street in a moment. The ‘muss’ would 
probably be only a difficulty between 
two gentlemen. who had referred it to 
the arbitration of knives or pistols; but 
if no one was killed, the mob would 
disperse to resume their various oceu- 
ocergy just as quickly as they had col- 
ected. 


“Some of the principal streets were 
planked, as was also, of course, that 
of the city which was built on piles; but 
where there was no planking, the mud 
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was ankle deep, and in many places there 
were mud-holes, rendering the street 
almost impassable. The streets were 
the general receptable for every deserip- 
tion of rubbish. They were chiefly cov- 
ered with bits of broken boxes and casks, 
fragments of hampers, iron hoops, old 
tin eases, and empty bottles. In the 
vicinity of the numerous Jew slop-shops, 
they were thickly strewed with old 
boots, hats, coats, and pantaloons; for the 
majority of the population carried their 
wardrobe on their backs, and when they 
bought a new article of dress, the old 
one which it was to replace was pitched 
into the street.” 

Gambling at home, though it dis- 
plays the passions as broadly as it does 
elsewhere, is curried on too covertly, 
and is too much opposed to public 
opinion, to tinge visibly the general 
character of the community. But in 


San Francisco it is an institution, and 
its temples takes precedence of all 
others—while the devotees exhibit 
the most picturesque variety of ap- 
pearance. 

“The gambling-saloons were very nu- 


merous, occupying the most prominent 
positions in the leading thoroughfares, 
and all of them presenting a more con- 
spicuous appearance than the generality 
of houses around them. They were 
thronged day and night, and in each was 
a very good band of music, the per- 
formers being usually German or French. 

“On entering a first-class gambling- 
room, one found a large well-propor- 
tioned saloon sixty or seventy feet long, 
brilliantly lighted up by several very 
fine chandeliers, the walls decorated with 
ornamental painting and gilding, and 
hung with large mirrors and showy pic- 
tures, while in an elevated projecting 
orchestra half-a-dozen Germans were 
playing operatic music. There were a 
dozen or more tables in the room, each 
with a compact crowd of eager betters 
around it, and the whole room was so 
filled with men that elbowing one’s way 
between the tables was a matter of diffi- 
culty. The atmosphere was quite hazy 
with the quantity of tobacco smoke, and 
was strongly impregnated with the 
fumes of brandy. If one happened to 
enter while the musicians were taking 
a rest, the quiet and stillness were re- 
markable. Wothing was heard but a 
slight hum of voices, and the constant 
chinking of money ; for it was the fashion, 
while standing betting at a table, to have 
a lot of dollars in one’s hands, and to keep 
shuffling them backwards and forwards 
like so many cards. 
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“The people composing the crowd 
were men of every class, from the highest 
to the lowest, and, though the same as 
might be seen elsewhere, their extra- 
ordinary variety of character and of dress 
appeared still more curious from their 
being brought into such close juxta- 
position, and apparently placed upon 
an equality. Seated round the same 
table might to be seen well-dressed re- 
spectable-looking men, and, alongside of 
them, rough miners fresh from the dig- 
gings, with well-fillel buckskin purses, 
dirty old flannel shirts, and shapeless 
hats; jolly tars half-seas-over, not un- 
derstanding anything about the game, 
nor apparently taking any interest in it, 
but having their spree out at the gaming- 
table because it was the fashion, and 
good-humouredly losing their pile of five 
or six hundred or a thousand dollars; 
Mexicans wrapped up in their blankets 
smoking cigaritas,and watching the game 
intently from under their broad-brimmed 
hats; Frenchmen in their blouses smok- 
ing black pipes; and little urchins, or 
little old scamps rather, ten or twelve 
years of age, smoking cigars as big as 
themselves with the air of men who were 

uite up to all the hooks and crooks of 
this wicked world (as indeed they were), 
and losing their hundred dollars at a 
pop with all the nonchalance of an old 
gambler; while crowds of men, some 
dressed like gentlemen, and mixed with 
all sorts of nondescript ragamuffins, 
crowded round, and stretched over those 
seated at the tables, in order to make 
their bets. 

“There were dirty, squalid, villanous- 
looking scoundrels, who never looked 
straight out of their eyes. but still were 
always looking at something, as if they 
were ‘making a note of it, and who 
could have made their faces their for- 
tunes in some parts of the world, by ‘sit- 
ting for murderers or ruffians generally.’ 

“Occasionally one saw, jostled about 
unresistingly by the crowd, and as if the 
crowd ignored its existence, the live car- 
cass of some wretched, dazed, woe-be- 
gone man, clad in the worn-out greasy 
habiliments of quondam gentility; the 
glassy unintelligent eye looking as if no 
focus could be found for it, but as if it 
saw a dim misty vision of every thing all 
at once; the only meaning in the face 
being about the lips, where still lingered 
the smack of grateful enjoyment of the 
last mouthful of whisky, blended with 
longing humble sigh for the speedy re- 
currence of any opportunity of again ex- 

eriencing such an awakening bliss, and 
forcibly expressing an unquenchable 
thirst for strong drinks, together with 
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the total absence of all power to do any- 
thing towards relieving it, while the 
whole appearance of the man spoke of 
bitter. disappointment and reverses, 
without the force to bear up under 
them. He was the picture of sottish 
despair, and the name of his duplicates 
was legion.” 


After mingling for some time in 
this witches’ dance, Mr. Borthwick 
took a passage for Sacramento, in one 
of the great river-steamers, “long, 
white, narrow, two-story houses, float- 
ing apparently on nothing, so little 
of the hull of the boat appears above 
water, and showing none of the lines 
which, ina ship, convey an idea of 
buoyancy and power of resistance, 
but, on the contrary, suggesting only 
the idea of how easy it would be to 
smash them to pieces ;” which strange 
structures those wonderful Yankees 
have conveyed across seventeen 
thousand miles of stormy ocean. 
Their appearance must have been per- 
plexing to the last degree to ancient 
mariners who happened to espy them 
far off on their passage. 

Mr. Borthwick did not stay many 
hours in Sacramento, but taking a 


place in one of twenty-four coaches, 
all ready to start for the mines, he 
entered in this picturesque style the 
land of gold :— 


“At last the solid mass of four-horse 
coaches began to dissolve, The drivers 
gathered up their reins and settled 
themselves down in their seats, cracked 
their whips, and swore at their horses; 
the grooms cleared out the best way they 
could; the passengers shouted and 
hurraed; the teams in front set off at a 
gallop; the rest followed them as soon 
as they got room to start, and chevied 
them up the street, allin a body, for 
about half a mile, when, as soon as we 
got out of town, we spread out in all 
directions to every point of a semicircle, 
and in a few minutes I found myself one 
of a small isolated community, with 
which four splendid horses were gallop- 
ing over the plains like mad. No hedges 
no ditches, no houses, no road in fact—it 
was all a vast open plain, as smooth as a 
calm ocean. We might have been steer- 
ing by compass, oak it was like going 
to sea; for we emerged from the city as 
from a landlocked harbour,and followed 
our own course over the wide, wide 
world, The transition from the confine- 
ment of the city to the vastness of space 
was instantaneous; and our late neigh- 
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hours, rapidly diminishing around us, 
and getting hull down or the horizon, 
might have been bound for the utter- 
most parts of the earth, for all we could 
see that was to stop them. 

“To sit behind four horses tearing 
along a good road is delightful at an 
time, but the mere fact of such rapid 
locomotion formed only a small part of 
the pleasure of our journey. 

“The atmosphere was so soft and 
balmy that it was a positive enjoyment 
to feel it brushing over one’s face like 
the finest floss silk. The sky was clear 
and cloudless, the bright sunshine 
warmed us up to a comfortable tem- 
perature; and we were travelling over 
such an expanse of nature that our 
progress, rapid as it was, seemed hardly 
perceptible, unless measured by the 
fast disappearing chimney-tops of the 
city, or by the occasional clumps of 
trees we left behind us. The scene all 
round us was magnificent, and impress- 
ed one as much with his own insignifi- 
cance as though he beheld the countries 
of the earth from the summit of a high 
mountain. 

“Out of sight of Jand at sea one ex- 
periences a certain feeling of isolation ; 
there is nothing to connect one’s ideas 
with the habitable globe but the ship 
on which one stands; but there is also 
nothing to carry the imagination be- 
yond what one does see, and the view 
is limited to a few miles. But here, we 
were upon an ocean of grass-covered 
earth, dotted with trees, and sparkling 
in the sunshine with the gorgeous hues’ 
of the dense patches of wild ower; 
while far beyond the horizon of the 
plains there rose mountains beyond 
mountains, all so distinctly seen as to 
leave no uncertainty as to the shape or 
the relative position of any one of 
them, and fading away in regular gra- 
dation till the most distinct, though 
clearly defined, seemed still to be the 
most natural and satisfactory point at 
which the view should terminate. It 
was as if the circumference of the earth 
had been lifted up to the utmost range 
of vision, and there melted into air.” 


His destination was a place which 
“ received its name of Hangtown” (a 
bit of John Bunyan again), “while yet 
in its infancy, from the number of 
malefactors who had there expiated 
their crimes at the hands of Judge 
Lynch.” The description of the place 
is very curious and interesting :— 


“The town of Placerville—or Hang- 
town, asit was commonly called—con- 
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sisted of one long straggling street of 
clapboard houses and log cabins, built 
in a hollow at the side of a creek, and 
surrounded by high and steep hills. 

“The diggings here had been exceed- 
ingly rich—men used to pick the chunks 
of gold out of the crevices of the rocks 
in the ravines with no other tool than a 
bowie knife; but these days had passed, 
and now the whole surface of the sur- 
rounding country showed the amount of 
real hard work which had been done. 
The beds of the numerous ravines which 
wrinkle the faces of the hills, the bed of 
the creek, and all the little flats along- 
side of it, were a confused mass of heaps 
of dirt and piles of stones lying around 
the innumerable holes, about six feet 
square and five or six feet deep, from 
which they had been thrown out. The 
original course of the creek was com- 
pletely obliterated, its waters being dis- 
tributed into numberless Jittle ditches, 
and from them conducted into the ‘ long- 
toms’ of the miners through canvass 
hoses, looking like immensely long 
slimy sea-serpents. 

“The number of bare stumps of what 
had once been gigantic pine-trees, dotted 
over the naked hill-sides surrounding 
the town, showed how freely the axe 
had been used, and to what purpose 
‘Was apparent in the extent of the town 
itself, aud in the numerous log-cabins 
scattered over the hills, in situations 
apparently chosen at the caprice of the 
owners, but in reality with a view to be 
near to their diggings, and at the same 
time to be within a convenient distance 
of water and firewood, 

“ Along the whole length of the creek, 
as far as one could see, on the banks of 
the creek, in the ravines, in the middle 
of the principal and only street of the 
town, and even inside some of the 
houses, were parties of miners, number- 
ing from three or four to a duzen, all 
hard at work, some laying into it with 
picks, some shovelling the dirt into the 
*long-toms,’ or with long handled sho- 
vels washing the dirt thrown in, and 
throwing out the stones, while others 
wére working pumps or biling water out 
of the holes with buckets, ‘There wasa 
continual noise and clatter, as mud, dirt, 
stones, and water, were thrown about in 
all directions; and the men, dressed in 
ragged clothes and big boots, wielding 
picks and shovels, and rolling big rocks 
about, were all working as if for their 
lives, going into it with a will, and a de- 

ree of energy, not usually seen among 

bouring men. It was altogether a 
‘scene which conveyed the idea of hard 
work in the fullest sense of the words, 
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and in comparison with which a gang of 
railway navvies would have seemed to 
be merely a party of gentlemen amateurs 
playing at working pour passer le tem 

“A stroll through the village revealed 
the extent to which the ordinary com- 
forts of life were attainable. The 
gambling houses, of which there were 
three or four, were of course the largest 
and most conspicuous buildings; their 
mirrors, chandeliers, and other decora- 
tions, suggesting a style of life totally at 
variance with the outward indications 
of everything around them. 

“The street itself was in many places 
knee-deep in mud, and was plentifully 
strewed with old boots, hats, and shirts, 
old sardine boxes, empty tins of pre- 
served oysters, empty bottles, worn-out 
pots and kettles, old ham bones, broken 
picks and shovels, and other rubbish 
too various to particularise. Here and 
there, in the middle of the street, wasa 
square hole about six feet deep, in 
which one miner was digging, while 
another was baling the water out with 
a bucket, and a third, sitting alongside 
the heap of dirt which had been dug 
up, was washing it in a rocker. Wag- 
gons, drawn by six or eight mules or 
oxen, were navigating along the street, 
or discharging their strangely -assorted 
cargoes at the various stores; and men 
in picturesque rags, with large muddy 
boots, long beards, and brown faces, 
were the only inhabitants to be seen.” 


It was here that Mr. Borthwick 
first “ took up a claim,” or established 
himself upon a bit of ground, and 
commenced gold-digger. Within a 
few miles of him a large tribe of 
Digger-Indians was encamped, who 
are described by him as degraded, re- 
pulsive, and miserably poor. The 
spectacle of the first flight of gold- 
hunters scattering themselves over the 
soil, and digging with might and main 
to procure a yellow dust, which, to the 
untutored Indian mind,: was princi- 
pally remarkable for its weight and 
uselessness, ust have excited a great 
deal of curious speculation among the 
natives. But suppose any one of 
the original tenants of the soil could 
have been made aware of the value 
of his heritage, what change in 4 
fairy tale would have been equal to 
the revolution in the fortunes of that 
happy Digger! Observe him, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Borthwick, emerging 
from the subterranean abode, the 
construction of which gives him his 
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name—and wandering into Hang- 
town to beg brea, meat, and old 
clothes, and thinking himself sump- 
tuously clad in an old cqat, turned 
inside out to show the gaudy lining. 
Imagine that Digger to have acquired 
in his youth a knowledge of the 
riches to be aiassed from the soil 
around him. With moderate in- 
dustry, and the assistance of his 
obliging relatives, he might have 
achieved, before middle age, opulence 
undreaint of by Rothschild. Imagine 
him to have transported himself and 
his mountains of nuggets to London— 
what a sensation thrilling from Lom- 
bard Street throngh every artery of 
the metropolis at his potent presence! 
Dirty and repulsive, in mind and 
manners a Digger still, he, lately con- 
sidered a madman by his tribe, is 
now a mgn of the first consideration 
in the metropolis of the civilised 
world. An act of Parliament might 
have been specially passed to raise 
him to the peerage. My Lord Dig- 
ger might have selected a beautiful 
blushing bride from a very high 
family, and many of the unselected 
would have ggvied Lady Digger. He 
would have Deen kissed by Jews, and 
adored by infidels. He might have 
negotiated loans with insolvent em- 
perors. He might have been enter- 
tained at great public dinners in 
the city, and the digger accent 
observable in his after-dinner 
speeches would have become ex- 
tremely fashionable. The most dis- 
tinguished statesmen in a neighbour- 
ing country would have sought his 
friendship, the great ones of the earth 
would have bowed before him, and 
the head of the Rothschilds would 
have hanged himself. Turning from 
what might have been to what is, 
we see in the Digger a man who, of 
all inen, may be said to have missed 
his destiny ; and we sincerely trust 
that he will be spured the terrible 
pang of knowing what he has lost. 
In pursuing the avocation of gold- 
digging, Mr. Borthwick seems to have 
displayed a degree of energy and 
self-reliance which would have done 
creilit to the most acute of his Yankee 
fellow-travellers, and which we hope 
‘was suitably rewarded; but he says 
very little about his own successes, 
. or the statistics of gold in the country, 
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judiciously confining himself to 
description and adventure, which 
abound in the book in p of 
very vivid reallty. Missourian, Mexi- 
can, Chinaman, and Indian are all 
painted, so that you see them, as well 
as the background of creek, moun- 
tain, or gold-field. Shifting his quar- 
ters with the readiness and resource 
of an Arab, when the gold dust was 
getting low, our traveller visited 
nearly all the mines, and describes 
the varieties with great spirit. It is 
an agreeable and unexpected feature 
in the mines themselves, that order, 
justice, and courtesy reign there. 
This Mr. Borthwick attributes to the 
salutary influence of lynch-law, which, 
in its legislative and executive de- 
partments, is the only code recognised, 
and to the operations of which in 
both functions he devotes a chapter 
of praise. Without some recognised 
law of appeal, however imperfect, 
of course disputes, outrages, and 
murders would have been of daily 
occurrence with so powerful an apple 
of discord in full view. But the im- 
minence and universality of the dan- 
ger seems to have wrought its own 
remedy ; and the two great requisites 
of all law, rectitude of decision and 
promptitude of administration, ap- 
pear to have been attained by means 
so simple as prove intelligence and 
sense of justice to have been attri- 
butes of the majority of the motley 
population. Patches of a few feet 
square, bordered by other similar 
patches, and teeming with gold, seem 
to have been a3 sacred, when once 
taken possession of by purchase, or 
by hoisting the proprietor’s standard 
there, in the forin of a pick-axe, as if 
they had been secured by title-deeds, 
In some parts it was customary, in 
the dry season, to throw up the earth 
in little heaps on particular claims, 
and so leave it till rain should enable 
the digger to wash the gold from the 
soil; and these hillocks, teeming with 
the coveted metal, and perfeculy un- 
guarded, were never meddled with. 
Hospitality seems to have been a 
universal virtue, if one may judge 
from the invitations to rest and re- 
freshment invariably received by Mr. 
Borthwick in his wanderings. One 
young man, a fellow-traveller of his, 
was absent one evening from supper 
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at a wayside inn; and when it turned 
out, as surmised by the landlord, that 
he staid away because he had not 
wherewithal to pay the score, he re- 
ceived, along with a heartily-bestowed 
share in the meal, a good deal of 
sarcasm for his injudicious conscien- 
tiousness. ivilities of all kinds 
abounded, and men, whose time was 
money, were always ready to leave 
their work where aid was needed by 
a strange traveller. The following 
pretty little trait occurred at Downie- 
ville :— 

“ A company of American glee-singers, 
who had wd concertising with great 
success in the various mining towns, were 
giving concerts in a large room devoted 
to such purposes, Their selection of 
songs was of a decidedly national charac- 
ter, and a lady, one of their party, had 
won the hearts of all the miners, by 
singing very sweetly a number of old 


familiar ballads, which touched the feel- 
ings of the expatriated gold-hunters. 
“T was present at their concert one 
night, when, at the close of the perform- 
ance, a rough old miner stood up on 
his seat in the middle of the room, and 
after a few preliminary eoughs, delivered 


himself of a very elaborate speech, in 
which, on behalf of the miners of Dow- 
nieville, he begged to express to the lad 
their great admiration of her vocal tal- 
ents, and in token thereof begged her ac- 
ceptance of a purse containing 500 dol- 
lars’ worth of gold specimens. Compli- 
ments of this sort which the Scotch would 
call ‘ wiselike,’ and which the fair canta- 
trice no doubt valued as highly as show- 
ers of the most exquisite bouquets, had 
been paid to her in most of the towns she 
had visited in the mines, Some enthu- 
siastic miners had even thrown speci- 
mens to her on the stage.” 

Readers of the book will observe 
that the adventurers at work in the 
mines and the adventurers in San 
Francisco appear under very differ- 
ent aspects. This difference is no 
doubt in great measure due to the 
fact that a large proportion of the 
population of the city were men 
who never intended to labour them- 
selves, but only to prey upon those 
who did, whereas, in the mines, 
a man had nothing to trust to with 
confidence except his own honest 
éxertions—and a man who can suffi- 
ciently rely on these to cast himself 
into such a struggle, amid such pri- 
vation in so distant and strange a 
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land, must necessarily have a 

deal of good in him. Still, admitting 
all this, it is pleasant to find that 
human nature under such trying cir- 
cumstances as life in the mines, js 
much better than a gloomy imagin- 
ation might have painted it, and that 
an educated and clever man like Mr, 
Borthwich can pass through such an 
ordeal with increased respect for his 
species. “It is difficult,” he says, “to 
believe that any one, after circulating 
much among the different types of 
mankind to be found in the mines, 
should not have a higher respect than 
before for the various classes which 
they represented.” 

At the conclusion of his work Mr. 
Borthwick, with great power of com- 
parison and analysis, estimates the 
different merits of the French and 
Anglo-Saxon races as colonists. Here 
they met on a neutral ground, and no- 
where could the comparison be more 
fairly drawn. As we should have 
expected, the French showed them- 
selves superior in neatness, method, 
and the art of making themselves 
comfortable,—tearing what pleasures 
they could through thgjron gates of 
California life. But in"the true end 
of that life, a steady pursuit of gold 
followed out with unflinching earnest- 
ness, singleness of purpose, energy, 
and independence, they were alto- 
gether excelled by the Americans and 
English ; insomuch that, “ compar- 
ing,” says Mr. Borthwick, “the men 
of different nations, the pursuits they 
were engaged in, and the ends they 
had accomplished, one could not help 
being impressed with the idea that 
if the mines had been peopled entirely 
by Frenchmen—if all the productive 
resources of the country had been in 
their hands—it would yet have been 
many years before they would have 
raised Californic-to the rank and posi- 
tion of wealth and importance which 
she now holds.” 

To those who have spent their lives 
amid the peace and order of old-esta- 
blished institutions, there must be 
something strangely, almost appal- 
lingly, interesting in these experiences 
of Mr. Borthwick. They give us 
glimpses, not merely into a strange 
country, but into a strange world, 
that lies close round us, yet all unseen 
and unsuspected by gentle natures, 
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He has seen all the restless spirits of 
the world full of youth, strength, 
eagerness, and enterprise, forming a 
population without being a commu- 
nity. All their interests were indivi- 
dual, all their aims selfish. Those 
aims were of the most debasing kind, 
scarcely requiring other appliances 
than capacity for manual labour, so 
that a tribe of apes might almost have 
entered the field as competitors. To 
have lived in scenes where. all those 
attributes which entitle men to venera- 
tion were absolutely worthless, is to 
have seen a state of things not to be 
found in the lowest tribes of savages. 
No intellect was necessary beyond the 
almost animal instinct for selecting a 
suitable patch of ground—no morality 
except that preseribed by Judge 
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Lynch. And when the tides of popu- 
lation flowing in and out were collect- 
ed in a great reservoir somethin, 
resembling society, it was unsoften 
by female influence, by public opinion, 
by any of the moulding or ameliorat- 
ing causes that so largely modify 
every other known community. 
ligion, politics, domestic life, associat- 
ed interests, all the grooves of civil- 
ised existence, had no place there; 
society was reduced to its original 
atoms, and these were impelled onl 
by the desires for speedy gain and 
reckless enjoyment. These new im- 
pressions, conveyed as they are by a 
sagacious observer and most pleasant 
writer, cannot fail to be received by 
every reader of the book with deep 
interest and great advantage. 





MELEAGER’S LAMENT FOR HIS WIFE HELIODORA. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


TEaRs, Heltodora, tears alone may be 
The offering from love’s abounding store, . 
To those who dwell upon the Stygian shore, 
And tears, my buried one, I give to thee. 


II. 


They stream upon thy tomb-—and with them stream 
A tide of wild lamentings, memories sweet, 
Longings that never can fulfilment meet, 

And many an unforgotter happy dream. 


II. 


I, Meleager, desolate, forlorn, 
Feel woe, a grudging woe, my soul o’erwhelm, 


To think how all unprized in that cold realm 
The treasure is which death from me has torn. 


Iv. 

Where is my blossom ?—Spoiled !—by death’s rude grasp 
Spoiled is its promise, and its bloom defiled, 
O Earth, thon universal mother mild, 

My loved one to thy bosom softly clasp! — 
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Remonstrance 


REMONSTRANCE 


THERE was a. time (ah, that it 
would return!) when authors of all 
sizes, down to him who holds preca- 
rious footing in literature on the 
sloping slippery ledge of a provincial 
newspaper, or a volume published by 
subscription, “to us did seem appa- 
relled in celestial light.” To have 
written words which compositors had 
deliberately put in type, carefully 

icking their letters, which sage and 
earned correctors had afterwards 
diligently compared with the manu- 
script, and which had then, in the 
form of that sacred half-divine thing 
a Book, gone forth, however feebly, 
to an audience, however scanty and 
inattentive, was a feat which invested 
the doer with something of an angel 
light. Then glowed the literary fir- 


mament with living sapphires, of 
whom Hesperus, in the form of Wal- 
ter Scott, rode brightest, till the 
moon Shakespeare (who arose on us 
somewhat later) unveiled his peer- 


less light, and o’er the dark of our 
unformed mind his silver mantle 
threw. 

Wordsworth never had in his early 
childhood more importunate intima- 
tions of immortality than we, nor 
more vivid glimpses of “ that imperial 
palace whence he came.” The com- 
mon earth and its commonest pro- 
ducts were for us ambrosial. Green 
pease had then a taste which our 
sophisticated palate now tries vainly 
every June to recail—a taste as of 
‘ vegetables grown in Paradise. Straw- 
berries might have been among the 
fruits which Eve heaped on the table 
for her archangel visitant — sights 
and scents and sounds, long since 
become mere commonplace appeals 
to our debauched and vitiated senses, 
made the world a wide fairyland. 
Not only round our senses did these 
enchantments flutter, but round our 
soul came blasts of incense, the 
breath of immortal flowers, harmo- 
nies from neighbouring unseen worlds, 
and glimpses, nay gazings, into 
depths divine. It could not be ex- 
pected that such a state of things 
should last; and accordingly after 
cramming the lives of several ordi- 
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nary octogenarians into the first 
twelve years of our abode on earth, 
we had exhausted existence at fifteen. 
The latest warmth that still glowed 
in the crater of the extinct volcano 
(always excepting the unexpected 
outburst of latent heat into scorching 
flame caused by the potent influence 
of her who shall be nameless) was our 
reverence for authorship—till that, 
too, faded in the disenchanting pre- 
sence of the authors themselves— 
mere word-mongers, idea-mongers, 
moral-mongers as they sometimes 
are. Good, faithful, undoubting wor- 
shipper of Mumbo Jumbo, could we 
but dissect for thee that respected 
deity, show thee the sawdust beneath 
the tinsel—but why should we? Ah, 
that we had never eaten of the tree 
of knowledge!—that we could still 
believe, after seeing and hearing 
them, in those cloud-capt oracles, 
We wonder now, like Caliban, that 
we could ever have taken for a god 
that extremely absurd individual 
who, nevertheless, gave us to drink, 
from his bottle, of a liquor that was 
not earthly ; and when we see those 
who have partaken of the cup of his 
intoxications dancing round him like 
frenzied bacchanais, taking the sound 
he makes in blowing his nose for a 
divine message, the flutter of his 
snuffy pocket-handkerchief as he re- 
turns it to his coat-tail for the waving 
of a celestial standard, and insisting 
on interpreting all his maunderings 
as the utterances of inspiration, we 
smile sadly, but with no wish to un- 
deceive them. We feel like some 
worn-out magician who views the 
demons with whom he is familiar (so 
terrible and grand to the uninitiated) 
with a mixture of distrust and dis- 
gust, as the unpleasant possessors of 
an immortality which only renders 
them more conspicuously horrible. 
Be that as it may, there was a 
time, we repeat, when our reverence 
for those authors who charmed us 
was entirely unbounded—when we 
believed them exempt from the ordi- 
nary-errors and failings of humanity, 
and when no critic or biographer who 
affected to register for the world ° 
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their true altitude, could take one 
inch from their stature, or make us 
think of them otherwise than as 
giants. Tall, even among those 
“whose stature reached the sky,” 
towered, from the very first, Charles 
Dickens. Who is there of soul so 
dull or so rusted, so hardened in 
matter-of-fact, so callous from care, 
or “at such a distance from his 
youth in grief,” as not to remember 
when Pickwick dawned upon him 
like a revelation? Before Pickwick 
there seems to us to have been but a 
serious world of it, with plenty of 
pathos, poetry, romance, and charac- 
ter, but (except here and there occa- 
sional glimpses of humour exciting a 
smile or a chuckle, seldom a laugh) 
a decided drought of this last-men- 
tioned element, till it then burst 
forth in a genial irresistible flood, 
sweeping down all restraints of prim- 
ness and puritanism, drowning whole 
herds of jokers, facetious diners-out 
and provincial wags, and causing 
dullards and drivellers, hitherto prid- 
ing themselves on the thickness of 
the hide which rendered them imper- 
vious to fun, to laugh till their faces, 
like Prince Hal’s, resembled “a wet 
cloak ill laid-up ”—no matter whether 
they had or had not the ache in their 
shoulders. One of the most shame- 
ful recollections of our almost irre- 
proachable life lies at the door of the 
mad wag Dickens. We were attend- 
ing service in a cathedral in a city 
where we were a stranger, and had 
been shown into a pew already occu- 
- by two respectable old ladies. 

or a time we behaved with our 


wonted decorum, till some absurdity 
committed by the elder Weller, of 
which we had been reading the night 


before, rose up to haunt us. Had 
we been in the open air a good laugh 
would have at once relieved us, but 
cabined, cribbed, confined, as it was, 
the risibility expanded till our form 
swelled visibly, our face grew purple, 
and we saw a medical man in the 
next pew feel in his waistcoat-pocket 
as he anxiously watched the veins of 
our forehead. ._ The choral. sympho- 
nies of the anthem invested Mr. Wel- 
ler’s image with fifty-fold absurdity, 
blending him, as they did, in his top- 
boots and shawls with angels ever 
bright and fair. Despairing of our 
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ability to prevent an explosion, and 
feeling the danger pecoming each mo- 
ment more imminent, for india-rubber 
itself must have given way under the 
accumulating pressure, we suddenl 
dived ae = head below - 8 

on whic e prayer-books rested, 
and laughed silently, while our tears 
dropt like rain upon the footstool. We 
were beginning to grow calm whe 
looking round, we saw the two old 
ladies regarding us with pious horror 
through their spectacles, and sidling 
off to their own end of the pew. This 
set us off again, and down went our 
head in a vain ostrich-like attempt at 
concealment, for our shoulders and 
back, convulsively agitated from nape: 
to waistband, told of the internal 
struggle, to say nothing of sounds that 
occasionally broke forth, noways re- 
sembling the responses. Conscious 
that singe and precentor were 
regarding us from their eminence, we 
again raised our head with desperate 
gravity, and shall never forget the 
agony of shame with which we beheld 
an aged verger sternly approaching, 
while two churchwardens were quit- 
ting their pews with the faces of men 
determined to discharge a painful 
duty. Nevertheless, at the instigation 
of Old Weller, off we went again in a 
fit now quite audible, and were even- 
tually marched down the centre aisle, 
between rows of faces fixed in de- 
vout horror, with our handkerchief 
crammed nearly down our throat, and 
our watery eyes starting out of our 
head like a land-crab’s, and so, turn- 
ing 4 corner, out under the old Saxon 
archway into the churchyard, where 
we exasperated the verger and church-, 
wardens to frenzy by sitting down 
upon a tombstone giving fall vent 
to our mirth. Next day, all-repent- 
ant, we waited upon the dean, who, 
being himself a Pickwickian, gave us 
absolution in the most kindly way, 
and we caused a.copy of Pickwick to 
be bound in Morocco and gold, with 
the inscription ‘from. a penitent 
Sabbath-breaker,” which. is to this 
day conspicuous on a shelf of the epis- 
copal library, for he is now a bishop, 
We aré glad to say. that, regular, 
church-goer as we have ever, since 
continued, we, have never again re- 
membered Old Weller in our orisons. 
except with shame and contrition, 
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A much pleasanter recollection of 
Pickwick is the memory of the day 
when we took our first draught from 
that perennial fount of humour. Some- 
body had lent us the twelfth number, 
into which we plunged at once, igno- 
rant of the adventures and characters 
described in the antecedent eleven. 
Wesat reading it on the grass-crown- 
ed suminit of some sloping strawberry 
beds, in a June morning, when Junes 
were warmer, balmier, and more 
musical than ever they are now, with 
the red fruit clustering all unregarded 
about our feet, while bees and butter- 
flies hovered above the later blossoms, 
and then first we knew how Sam 
Weller, assisted by his parent, wrote 
his valentine ;—how they both went to 
the Brick Lane temperance meeting, 
where Old Weller fought Mr, Stiggins, 
who had previously, “ in his desire to 
exclude all improper characters” 
knocked brother Tadger head-first 
down the ladder, “his drab shorts 
disappearing like a flash of lightning ” 
—how the case of Bardell versus 
Pickwick was conducted (than which 
there is no more humorous satire in 
the world), from the opening of the 
case (“which appeared to have very 
little inside it when it was opened”) 
by Mr. Skimpin, “a promising young 
man of two or three and forty,” to the 


ultimate triumph of Dodson and Fogg; 
—how Serjeant Buzfuz delivered the 
best parody on the balderdash of the 


bar, ever written, or likely to be 
written ;—how Mr. Justice Stareleigh 
wallowed in absurdities, waking up 
and writing down something with a 

n, without any ink in it; alarming 
Mr. Winkle by his testiness, when, by 
the Justice’s own mistake, that wit- 
ness’s name has been written down 
Daniel instead of Nathaniel, which 
all the world now knows to be 
Mr. Winkle’s Christian appellation ; 
shrewdly objecting to Serjeant Snub- 
bins’ explanation, that a door being 
“on the jar” means “ partly open,” 
and saying he would make a note of 
it; and cautioning Sam Weller, who 
has brought his proverbial ety 
into the witn that he mustn’t 
tell the court what “the soldier” or any 
other man said, because “ it’s not evi- 
dence ;”—how the witnesses were le- 
gally baited, especially Mr. Winkle, 
who, after the jury are given to un- 
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derstand that he “has a natural taste 
for perjury,” is questioned by Mr, 
Skimpin, who, with a steady fro 
places his hands on his hips an 
smiles suspiciously at the jury "—as to 
how many times he has seen Mrs, 
Bardell—whether he hasn’t seen her 
twenty times—whether he hasn't 
seen her a hundred times—whether 
he will swear that he hasn’t seen her 
at least seventy-five times—“ the sa- 
tisfactory conclusion that was arrived 
at at last being, that he had better 
take care of himself, and mind what 
he was about.” All these things, and 
many more, are they not written in 
the twelfth number of the book of the 
chronicles of Pickwick? And these we 
sat reading, and occasionally throw- 
ing ourself on our back in irrepres- 
sible delight, shifting our seat once a 
yard or so, because we had injured 
ourself at the first jest by falling 
back into a gooseberry bush, from 
which we emerged with our back as 
full of prickles as a porcupine’s. 

Not till the series was complete 
did we read the rest. We then got 
all the numbers and carried them 
home, some miles, under our arm— 
stopping every two minutes to assure 
ourself, by counting them, that we 
had dropt none on the road—and 
then set ourselves to serious reading. 
The perusal was not altogether un- 
clouded ; for, finding as we read on 
ahead of the other members of the 
family, that it was impossible to keep 
some of the best bits to ourselves, we 
persisted in reading them out to the 
rest, who naturally objected to re- 
ceive the instalments, and hence en- 
sued serious misunderstandings. As 
to what the best bits are, only he 
who brings: to the book a virgin 
palate is perhaps qualified to discri- 
minate, of so rich materials is the 
whole compounded; and to this day 
we are lost in admiration of the 
wealth of humour which could go 
on, page after page, chapter after 
chapter, month after month, to the 
close of a long work, pouring forth, 
from a source seemingly inexhaust- 
ible, fun, and incident, and deseri 
tion, and character, ever fresh, vivi 
and new, which, if distributed with 
a thrifty hand, would have served to 
relieve and enliven, perhaps immor- 
talise, twenty sober romances. 
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very plan of the work (if plan it can 
be called where plan seems none) 
evinces the writer’s extraordinary 
confidence in his resources, where a 
knot of individuals, connected by the 
loosest tie, and interesting only from 
their unconscious drollery, are cast 
loose upon the world to wander 
through scenes of everyday life, in 
which, though constantly getting 
more absurd and weak, they yet gain 
a firm hold on the reader’s affection ; 
so that at length we take leave of 
Mr. Pickwick, in his rural retirement 
at Dulwich, with a lingering fond- 
ness, such as we never felt for any of 
those young and handsome miracles 
of sense and spirit upon whose heroic 
career the vicissitudes-of three thrill- 
ing volumes are suspended. To the 
review at Ohatham, and to the 
cricket-match and the election— 
to the courts of law and the Fleet 
prison—to the skating-party and 
the shooting on Captain Bo Tt 
ground, and the pond in which he 
is incarcerated for the trespass—and 
to Bath and Ipswich, we follow Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends with ever- 
growing interest. Our own favourite 
characters in the book, which we 
think exhibit the author’s humorous 
faculty most forcibly of all, are Old 
Weller and Mr. Benjamin Allen—for 
this reason, that they are comic un- 
consciously. Sam Weller, who has 
probably more admirers than his 
parent, excellent as. he is, is always 
funny with intent; whereas Old Wel- 
ler’s characteristics—his terror of 
widows, and unfatherly fondness for 
the sex in general—his hostility 
against the red-nosed man Stiggins 
—his zeal to prove an alibi for Mr. 
Pickwick in the breach-of-promise 
case, resulting from his “firm and 
unalterable conviction that the Old 
Bailey was the supreme court of 
judicature in this country, and regu- 
lated and controlled the proceedings 
of all other courts whatsoever”—his 
confidence in his legal adviser, Solo- 
mon Pell, whose attempt to gorrect 
him, when ‘speaking of “probing” 
Mrs. Weller’s will, he nevertheless 
repels with great dignity, are all 
exhibited with perfect good faith. 
Again, of the two “sawbones,” Mr. 
Bob Sawyer is facetious and ex- 
tremely amusing, but not so amusing 


as Mr. Benjamin Allen, who has not 
the least tinge of facetiousness in his 
composition. The former might have 
exerted his powers of drollery for a 
long time without giving us am idea 
so comic as his less gifted friend, who, 
on his way home from the students 
grog-party, “rapped at the door of 
the Borough Market and took short 
naps on the steps alternately, under 
the impression that he lived there 
and had forgotten the key;” and 
who told Mr. Winkle (Arabella’s 
lover), “as an especially eligible per- 
son to impart the secret to,” that he 
was determined to inflict the most 
sanguinary vengeance on any man 
except Bob Sawyer who should aspire 
to the hand of his sister Arabella. 
Again, when Mr. Pickwick, going to 
see the old wharfinger, Mr. Winkle 
senior, late in the evening, to get him 
to consent to his son’s marriage, is 
accompanied by Mr. Sawyer and Mr. 
Allen, the former is exquisitely face- 
tious in the old gentleman's house 
before the owner makes his appear- 
ance; yet what avail his diverting 
powers compared with the following 
trait of Mr. Allen, who, in the midst 
of the interview, had “ fallen asleep 
in an attitude which left nothing of 
him visible except his spine and his 
coat collar!” Mr. Sawyer, wishing 
to awaken Mr. Allen that he may say 
something on the right side, pinches 
him on the fleshy part of the arm, 
“whereupon Mr. Allen, starting up 
with a loud shriek, advanced hastily 
to Mr, Winkle, and shook him by the 
hand for about five minutes, with an 
hospitable inquiry” (it was in Mr. 
Winkle’s own house, mind, and he 
was a perfect stranger to Mr. Allen), 
“with an hospitable inquiry as to 
whether he would take anything 
now or prefer waiting till dinner; 
after which he sat down and stared 
about him as if he had no very dis- 
tinct idea of where he was, which 
indeed he had not.” 

In the midst of all the genial fan 
of Pickwick there is a little bit of 
pathos—a sad-coloured spot amid 
the mass of gay colours—which we 
have always thought truer and more 
moving than many of his more ela- 
borate efforts—the death of the poor 
Charicery prisoner. Still, this is 
but a touch, an indication. But so 
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much geniality of all kinds is dis- 
played in the book, that probably no 
appreciative reader ever rose from 
its perusal without a strong feeling 
of personal regard for the author— 
an element generally omitted in the 
estimate of a writer’s genius, but to 
which we always attach great impor- 
tance. For our own part, when ‘we 
had read Pickwick over again for the 
third time (all three readings being 
consecutive and unintermittent), we 
“were ready to start on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca with pease, unboiled, in our 
shoes, if we could at the end of our 
journey, an incurable but still enthu- 
siastic cripple, have hoped to catch 
one glimpse, one word of him who 
had so delighted us. Yet such is the 
evanescent character of human enthu- 
siasm, that we don’t think we would 
walk to Mecca to see him now—even 
if the pease were boiled. 

The guarantee, so brilliantly given, 
of his comic power, was ratified in all 
his earlier works, though not, as in 
Pickwick, to the exclusion of soberer 
elements. There was not, perhaps, 
much of it in Oliver Twist—and in 
Nickleby it took a subdued cast, ex- 
citing not so much laughter as fre- 
quent smiles. Miggs and Tappertit, 
in Barnaby Rudge, were highly 
comic in the old vein. Swiveller, of 
the Old Curiosity Shop, was worthy 
of a place in Pickwick. And here 
again we think Dick Swiveller, the 
half-conscious comedian, yields to Mr. 
Codlin, the misanthropic proprietor 
of Punch’s Show—who, far from 
wishing to be diverting, regards his 
species with too cynical an eye to 
wish to contribute to its amusement 
except for his own profit; yet his atro- 
cious selfishness is made to appear 
in so comic a light, that we rather 
like him than otherwise when “he 
lets down-the drapery, and seats 
himself in deep misanthropy at the 
bottom of the show;” when he tries 
to supplant his coadjutor Short, on 
finding that those who have been 

_ kind to Nell are likely to be reward- 
ed; and when he faintly inquires of 
the landlord of the Jolly Sandboys 
what time the stew, whose perfume 
so charms him, will be ready ; and 
having ascertained the fact-—‘t Then 
bring me a pint of warm ale,” said 
Mr. Codlin, “and don’t lét nobody 
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bring so much as a biscuit into the 
room till dinner is ready.” , 

In Chuzzlewit the old humour ¢ame 
out in great force. Todgers’s and the 
boy Bailey were famnous—infinitely 
better than the noodle Tom Pinch, or 
the oft-quoted Pecksniff, who owed 
most of his celebrity, we believe, to 
his remarkable likeness to the late 
Sir R. Peel. But Pecksniff, and 
(worse still) all the abominable Chuz- 
zlewits, are more than amply atoned 
for by that incomparable old woman 
Mrs, Gamp, the most admirable piece 
of broadly humorous female character 
since the time of Hostess Quickly, 
who is, centuries ago, in Arthur’s bo- 
som, if ever woman went to Arthur's 
bosom. Charming, irresistible Mrs, 
Gamp !—our passion for her began at 
the very first moment of her appear- 
ance at her window, in reply to Mr. 
Pecksniff’s summons, when she asks, 
“Ts it Mr. Whilks? Don’t say it’s Mr. 
Whilks, and that dear creature Mrs, 
Whilks with not so much as a pin- 
cushion ready ;” after which she quite 
secures her hold on our affections 
by the innumerable games of quoits 
she plays, in the hackney coach, with 
her pattens, on Mr. Pecksniff’s shins. 
Think of her chest of drawers, the 
contents of which, in the absence of 
handles, could be got out only in two 
ways—“ either by tilting them for- 
ward, when they all fell out together ; 
or by opening them singly with knives 
like oysters.” Think of her dresses 
which, hung up on pegs in her room, 
retained so completely the impress of 
the wearer’s form, that many an im- 
patient husband, rushing into her 
chamber in the deceitful twilight, 
had started back “ under the impres- 
sion that Mrs. Gamp had hanged her- 
self.” Think of the biscuit which 
she carried constantly in her pocket 
“as a provision against contingent 
drams.” Think of her watch by the 
bed of the sick man, when, after 
making her evening meal of salmon 
soused in vinegar, and “supping up 
the refreshing fluid with the point of 
her knife,” shé tied a watchman’s 
coat round her neck by the sleeves, 
on composing herself for the night, 
so that she appeared to be “in the 
act of being embraced by one of the 
old patrol”—and presented on the 
wall, when she sat up in her chair, 
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“the shadow of a gigantic night con- 
stable struggling with a prisoner.” 
Think of her appearance at the de- 
parture of “the Ankworks package” 
where she attacks Tom Pinch with 
her umbrella, and, we are glad to 
say, hurts him by “a poke or thrust 
below the ribs which gave him such 
exceeding anguish that he was fain 
to turn round and offer a mild re- 
monstrance.” Think of the said um- 
brella, “in colour resembling a faded 
leaf, with a patch of lively green let 
dexterously in at the top.” Think of 
her friendship for the shadowy Mrs. 
Harris (by the by, she ought to call 
her Harridge) and the substantial 
Betsy Prig. Think of these endear- 
ing traits, and say whether or not we 
are justified in the passionate love we 
bear to Sairey Gamp! 

All the American part, too, was 
excellent. Jefferson Brick, Hannibal 
Chollop, Colonel Diver, Scadder, the 
man with, two profiles, and the 
Mother of the Modern Gracchi, are 
all the genuine growth of those free 
and enlightened institutions, and not 
more exaggerated than is necessary 
to exhibit, in due relief, the national 
peculiarities. Mark Tapley, though 
by no means natural, is an agreeable 
monster—a pleasant piece of fancy- 
work, and almost deserving of his 
good fortune in being joined in holy 
matrimony to the capital landlady, 
Mrs. Lupin. 

All this humour is Pickwickian— 
redolent of the days of Weller and 
Wardle and Winkle, the golden age 
of Cockaigne. Such ‘a wealth of 
comic power has never been display- 
ed by any other writer. But in these 
post-Pickwickian works the author 
aspires not only to be a humonrist, 
but an artist and a moralist; and in 
his later productions, which we shall 
talk of by-and-by, he aims at being, 
besides artist and moralist, politician, 
philosopher, and _ ultra-philanthro- 
pist. If we direct attention to his 
weakness in these latter characters. 
it is solely because he has for years 
past evinced more and more his ten- 
dency to abandon his strong point as 
humourist and comie writer, and to 
base his pretensions on grounds 
which we consider utterly false and 
unstable. For as a humourist we 
prefer Dickens to all living men— 
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as artist, moralist, politician, philo- 
sopher, and ultra-philanthropist, we 
prefer many living men, women, and 
children to Dickens. It is because 
we so cordially recognised, and so 
keenly enjoyed, his genius in his 
earlier works, that we now protest 
against the newer phase he chooses 
to appear in. Formerly, his impulses 
came from within. What his unerring 
eye saw, as it glanced round the 
world, was represented in a medium 
of the richest humour. But gradually 
his old characteristics have slipt from 
him, supplanted by others totall 

different in origin and result. ‘Al 
his inspiration now seems to come 
from without. We always imagine 
him beset, while planning a new 
book, by critics selected from the 
most ill-jadging of his readers, into 
whose hands he commits himself, and 
begins writing to order. One tells 
him, whatever he does, to be sure to 
be graphic; and accordingly the 
obedient author paints every scene 
and every character, no matter of 
what degree of importance, with a 
minuteness far surpassing that of the 
most laborious limner of the Dutch 
school, till still life has no atom left 
in natural indistinctness; and as for 
living beings, you may say even the 
hairs of their heads are all number- 
ed. A booby who aims at being 
thought a thinker, then assures him 
that his great strength lies in “ goin: 

to the heart of our, deepest soei 

problems ;” and straightway Dickens, 
the genial Dickens, overflowing by 
nature with the most rampant hearty 
fun, addresses himself to the melan- 
choly task, setting to work to illus- 
trate some enigma which Thomas 
Carlyle perhaps, or some such con- 
genial dreary spirit, after discussing 
it in two volumes octavo, has left 
rather darker than before. Another 
luminary tells him that it is the duty 
of a great popular writer to be a 
great moral teacher, and straightway 
a piece of staring morality is embroi- 
dered into the motley pattern. Next 
comes an evil whisper, which we 
always imagine to proceed from a 
thin young lady of about five-and- 
thirty, with a pink nose and a blight- 
ed heart, to the effect that she hopes 
there will be plenty of his beautiful 
sentiment; and, in compliance with 
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the voice of the charmer, some spark- 
ling bits of tinsel, warranted copper- 
gilt, are woven in the web. Lastly 
comes the worst tempter of all, in the 
guise of a kindly, large-hearted de- 
tector and extoller of perfection, 
especially among the lower orders, 
at whose instigation are elaborated 
some plebeian specimens of all the 
virtues which, if they had the slight- 
est touch of nature in them, would 
go far to upset the old-established 
belief in human weakness and falli- 
bility. The result of some such 
guidance as we have imagined here 
appears in Bleak House and Little 
Dorrit, as well asin great part of both 
Dombey and Copperfield. 

In executing this piebald plan, the 
old natural, easy, unconscious Pick- 
wickian style has given place to one 
to which all those epithets are totally 
inapplicable; and the characteristics 
of which, always to us unpleasant, 
are growing more prominent in every 
successive work. One of the most 
striking of these resembles a habit 
in which many favourite comic actors 
have indulged to the injury of their 
reputation—that of presuming on 
their favour with the audience in jests 
and drolleries altogether extraneous 
from their part in the drama; and 
this displays itself in his later works 
in a great variety of ways. He affects 
to have a secret understanding with 
his reader—he has his private jests, 
and expressions of approbation or 
dislike for his characters, whose 
points are never allowed to appear, 
* either dramatically or in simple nar- 
rative, without the author’s face con- 
stantly appearing over their shoul- 
ders, either confirming their acts or 
words, or else giving you to under- 
stand, with his tongue in his cheek, 
and a knowing wink, that you mustn’t 
let the character (to whom he points 
with his thumb) impose upon your 
credulity, as it might possibly do 
but for this caution. He indulges, 
to an extent quite unparalleled, his 
remarkable power of endowing all 
his personages with peculiar acts, 
tones, and gestures, and noting them 
minutely down. The effect of this 
upon a naturally-drawn churacter is 
to bring it frequently into the fore- 
ground, when, from its intrinsic or 
accidental insignificance, it has no 
business there; upon an unnatural 
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one (whose spasms are all sure to be 
chronicled), to give it the look of mo- 
tion without life, always unpleasant, 
sometimes shocking. For so singu- 
lar is the faculty he possesses of 
watching his conceptions, as if the 

were actually present, and endowed 
with volition, that not only are those 
which really may have been copied 
from life presented with a minute- 
ness which very few of the cleverest 
observers, though bound by oath to 
note down the most trivial and ordi- 
nary acts of those in the same room 
with them, could hope to rival, but 
the merest puppets or abstractions, 
with no type in real existence, are 
narrowly watched in all their little 
mummeries of nature. The effect, 
at once grotesque and unnatural, of 
many of the characters, is increased 
by giving them names odd without 
significance, and absurd without 
drollery—as if he had noted down alf 
the most unusual appellations to be 
met with, and, separating the sylla- 
bles composing them, had recon- 
structed them in the most startling 
combinations—such as Chuzzlewit, 
Turveydrop, Tulkinghorne, and Flint- 
winch. His descriptions of still life 
are carried out with the same re- 
morseless fidelity ; and when some fan- 
ciful resemblance or attribute is be- 
stowed on an object, it is constantly 
reproduced in connection with it— 
like the figure of the Roman on Mr. 
Tulkinghorne’s ceiling, the voice of 
the waves in Dombey, the chimes, 
and the Temple Fountain in Chuz- 
zlewit. The personages of his stories, 
having once had particular qualities 
ascribed to them, are for ever exhi- 
biting these attributes in a way 
which, were it ever done in real life, 
would render a knowledge of our spe- 
cies of very easy attainment, since | 
everybody not’ absolutely idiotic 
would read everybody else’s charac- 
ter; and it is for this reason, per- 
haps, that Dickens, in order that all 
the characters may not find each 
other out prematurely, finds it expe- 
dient to represent so many of them 
as of weak intellect; so that, besides 
a sprinkling of professional idiots, 
for whom he has a great liking, his 
pages are always garnished with a 
vast number of amateur fools, whose 
claims to the honours of fatuity are 
not clearly admitted by the author. 
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All these errors, which a true artist 
would only fall into by accident, and 
would secretly know them himself 
for blots, are so widely spread over 
Boz’s later works, that it is only here 
and there that a scrap of his native 
youthful genius peeps almost doubt- 
fully through the lavish uppergrowth 
of affectation ; and when, at long in- 
tervals, we see a bit of the old rich 
natural humour, we groan over it as 
travellers who love wine groan over 
the scattered vines of Madeira, which, 
supplanted all over the island by po- 
tatoes, are leaving the divine liquor, 
produced in none but that favoured 
region, to become a thing of the past, 
recorded only on the palates of our 
fathers. We trace the first appear- 
ance of these weeds of his mind to 
Chuzzlewit ; but there such brilliant 
flowers as the Gampia grandiflora, 
the Bailey Seedling, the Lupin, and 
the Transatlantic specimens, might 
well make us regardless of the sur- 
rounding patches of dockens and 
thistles, which have now, however, 
made head to such an alarming ex- 
tent that we can’t wait for the end 
of the wilderness of Little Dorrit be- 
fore recording our earnest protest and 
deep lament; for in that wilderness 
we sit down and weep when we re- 
member thee, OPickwick ! 

The first broad general conclusion 
which we arrive at from reading this 
last book, so far as it. has gone, is, 
that Dickens, with all his fertility of 
invention, has less constructiveness 
than falls to the lot of five novel- 
writers out of six, including all the 
worst. Even if, in the few remain- 
ing numbers, the joints of the story 
should be tightened up, and the 
different parts of the machinery 
made to work in something like hgy- 
mony, yet that would not now . 
trieve the character of so aimless a 
work. A most cumbrous array of 
characters and scenes bas been set in 
motion, and all for what ? 

Absolutely, the only event yet de- 
scribed which can be called a leading 
incident, is the deliverance of old 
Dorrit from the Marshalsea. And 
how is this brought about? Not by 
any cause with which any of the cha- 
racters are even remotely connected, 
but by the extremely probable cir- 
cumstance, accidentally discovered, 
that the old gentleman, after a cap- 


tivity of twenty years or so, has been 
all the time the right heir of the 
great estates of the “ Dorrits of Dor- 
setshire,” of which distinguished 
family we then hear for the first 
time. We would pardon this vio- 
lent wrench in the story if the dis- 
location produced any interesting 
results, but the contrary is the case; 
for, whereas old Dorrit was, in his 
character of Father of the Marshal- 
sea, the best-drawn pop and 
most ‘interesting study (we might 
really say the only one of any value) 
in the book, he becomes, on his ac- 
cession to wealth, a prosy old drivel- 
ler, whose inanities are paraded and 
circumstantially described in a long 
succession of twaddle, till the favour- 
able impression made in his former 
phase is quite effaced before his de- 
cease, which happily took place in 
the last number, and which, to all 
appearance, might just as well have 
occurred a long time ago. There is 
positively no dramatic result what- 
ever from the marvellous convulsion 
in the fortunes of the Dorrit family 
up to the old gentleman’s decease, 
except that one of his daughters is 
married to a Mr. Sparkler, one of the 
amateur idiots of the book, who is 
the stepson of the great speculator, 
Mr. Merdle, another of the amateur 
idiots of the book. 

The fortunes of the Clennam family, 
occupying as they do a space nearly 
as large as those of the Dorrits, 
would, by an artistic writer, have 
been so interwoven that the o 
posing or biending interests should 
have elicited character and sustained 
curiosity ; yet four-fifths of the book 
have elapsed without any connection 
being even hinted at, except that 
Little Dorrit came to work as a 
sempstress for Mrs. Clennam, with- 
out any result whatsoever, except 
that young Clennam noticed her 
peculiarity of taking home some of 
her dinner instead of eating it; and 
Mrs. Clennam (a most unpleasant old 
image, that sits always bolt upright 
in a wheeled chair like some gri 
heathen deity, and habitually talks 
in the most unchristian manner) once 
relaxes from her stony sourness so 
far as to kiss her. There is some 
hint of s6me influence that some 
Clennam may have had formerly on 
the fate of old Dorrit, but so obscure 
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and shadowy as to induce the reader 
to believe that the author had not 
made up his mind as to what it 
should turn out to be, and was there- 
fore anxious not to commit himself 
—a blemish that might injure a much 
better work than this. Meantime the 
Clennam household have experienced 
no vicissitudes, and are exactly where 
they were in the first number. Then 
there is the Meagles family, whose 
fortunes, whatever they may be, are 
totally distinct, so far, from the Dor- 
rits and OClennams, and have ex- 
perienced only one change—viz., that 
the daughter, whose courtship was in 
progress when the book began, is now 
married, and has an addition to her 
family. The Casbys are in statu quo. 
A murderer and a smuggler, who 
were introduced at the beginning, in 
prison together, in a scene well cal- 
culated to excite attention, have done 
nothing in any way worthy of their 
formidable antecedents. The heroes 
of the Circumlocution department 
have, of course, had nothing to do 
with anybody or anything, and, in 
fact, nothing has hitherto befallen 
anybody, except old Dorrit and his 
brother (another amateur idiot), who 
are both defunct. 

With these facts before them, Mr. 
Dickens’s blindest admirers will 
scarcely pretend that this is a work 
of art. But perhaps they will say 
that he has other grounds to build on 
besides art; and remembering how 
clear and vivid is the impression left 
by Pickwick, in which art certainly 
had little to do, we admit the justice 
of the reply. But if this is not a 
work of art, what is it? Is it a 
work of humour? Let us take a 
glance at some of the characters 
which the author apparently intends 
should be humorous. There is Mrs. 
Finching, otherwise Flora, occupying 
a comic part, the humour of which 
consists in her conversation, which 
is disjointed and without commas. 
Here is‘an ‘average speech of hers :— 

“*T declare,’ she sobbed, ‘I never was 
so cut up since your mamma and my papa 
not Doyce and Clennam for this once 


but give the a little thing a cup. 


of tea and make her put it to her lips at 
least pray Arthur.do, not even Mr. F.’s 
last illness for that was of another kind 
and gout is not a child’s affection though 
very painful to all parties and Mr. F. a 
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martyr with his leg upon a rest and the 
wine trade in itself inflammatory for 
they will do it more or less among them- 
selves and who can wonder, it seems 
like a dream I am sure to think of 
nothing at all this morning and now 
Mines of money is it really, but you 
must you know my darling love because 
te never will be strong enough to tell 
im all aboutit upon teaspoons, mightn’t 
it be even best to try the directions of 
my own medical man for though the 
flavour is anything but agreeable still I 
foree myself to do it as a prescription 
and find the benefit, you’d rather not 
why no my dear I'd rather not but stil] 
I do it as a duty, everybody will con- 
gratulate you some in earnest and some 
not and many will congratulate you with 
all their hearts but none more so I do 
assure you than from the bottom of my 
own I do myself though sensible of blun- 
dering and being stupid, and will be 
judged by Arthur not Doyce and Clen- 
nam for this once so good-by darling 
and God bless you and may you be very 
happy and excuse the li erty vowing 
that the dress shall never be finished by 
anybody else but shall be laid by fora 
keepsake just as it is and called Little 
Dorrit though why that strangest of de- 
nominations at any time I never did 
myself and now I never shall !’” 

The joke about “Arthur not Doyce 
and Clennam” requires explanation, 
because, besides being unintelligible in 
itself, it is the strong point of the cha- 
racter. Arthur was the former lover of 
Mrs. Finching in her maiden days, and 
her affection for him returning when 
she again meets him in her widowed 
state, he being then a partner in the 
firm of Doyce and Olennam, she 
always begins to address him as 
“ Arthur,” and then apologises by 
adding “ Doyce and Clennam much 
more proper.” This exquisite conceit 
is.of very frequent recurrence. las, 
alas! shades of Gamp, Hominy, 
Swiveller, and all the Pickwickian 
host! how are the mighty fallen! 

Flora is supported by an abomin- 
able old idiot (one of the idiots proper 
of the book), known as “Mr. F.’s 
aunt,” who is described as resembling 
a great staring wooden doll, and who 
perfectly acts up to the description. 
Flora’s father, Mr. Oasby, is what 
Pecksniff would have been in his 
dotage, if he had allowed his hair to 
grow over his shoulders. There is & 
Mr. Pancks, also, in the establishment, 
who is so little like a human being, 
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that when the author, perceiving some 
resemblance between his notion of 
him and a steam-vessel, constantly 
alludes to him as “the Tug,” and 
describes him as “steaming away,” 
instead of walking off the scene, we 
cease to think of him as a man at 
all. There is a comic lover of the 
name of John Chivery, a kind of 
mixture of Toots, Moddle, and Swi- 
veller, without the diverting qualities 
of any of them, having the weakness 
of Toots, the spooniness of Moddle, 
and Swiveller’s habit of poetically 
bewailing his own fate, except that 
Mr. Chivery does it by composing 
epitaphs on himself, instead of paro- 
dying popular verses. As for the 
incidental bits of humour, read the 
two following, and say if it could 
have been believed that the Dickens 
we once knew would have stooped to 
either of them :— 

“Mrs. Gowan, looking over her 
green fan when this young gentle- 
man’s name was mentioned, replied 
as follows :— 

¢ My love, you know the wretched 
state of the country—those unfortu- 
nate concessions of John Barnacle’s! 
and you therefore know the reasons 
for my being as poor as Thingummy.’ 

““¢ A church-mouse?’? Mrs, Merdle 
suggested, with a smile. 

““*T was thinking of the other pro- 
verbial church person—Job,’ said 
Mrs. Gowan. ‘ Either will do.’” 

That is one. 

Mr. Meagles is anxious about his 
daughter, who is in Rome:— 

*** Let her be as well cared for as 
any lady in that land, still it is a 
long way off. Just as home is home, 
though it’s never so homely, why, 
you see,’ said Mr. Meagles, adding a 
new version to the proverb, ‘ Rome is 
Rome, though it’s never so Romely.’” 

That is the other. 

We suppose that all readers not 
deaf to reason on the subject of 
Dickens, will admit that this style of 
writing, however long continued, will 
never constitute a work of humour; 
and in this style the comic portion 
of the book is written. Is it, then, 
a novel of character? Let us look 
at the characters—first the Dorrits. 

Little Dorrit, the heroine, is Little 
Nell over again, only smaller, plainer, 
and older. Little Nell would have 


taken care of old Dorrit as -his 
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daughter does. Little Dorrit would 
have taken care of Nell’s grandfather 
as Nell does. But Nell, besides 
ny saga interesting, came first, 
and has, moreover, the advantage of 
being supported by such capital 
comic characters as Kit Nubbles, 
Swiveller, little Mrs. Quilp, Mrs. 
Jiniwin, and Mrs. Jarley, “the 
genuine, and only”—wherefore, see- 
ing that Little Dorrit comes after, 
and is not so supported, we look on 
her (without positive objection, for 
she is a good little soul) as a Nell 
with the colour washed out. 

The mixture of self-importance, 
selfishness, and meanness, in old 
Dorrit while in prison, is very well 
displayed; but to exhibit a = thee 
ter made up of such materials, can 
scarcely be a primary object in a long 
work. As to the author’s inference 
that these qualities are all the result 
of prison-life (“the shadow of the 
Marshalsea wall,” as he expresses it), 
that may or may not be. For all we 
can see, old Dorrit would have been 
just the same had he remained 
solvent all his life. His daughter, 
under the same influences, has grown 
up a miracle of self-denial and ne 
rosity. All that can be said, there- 
fore, of the influence of prison-life, 
excepting its effects as exhibited in 
these pages, is, that some characters 
suffer from it, and some do not; 
which may be said of any other posi- 
tion in life, and, so far, the inference 
remains unproved. 

As for old Dorrit’s brother, we 
need not discuss him, for he is re- 
markable only for insanity, like Nell’s 
grandfather, old Chuffy, and other 
imbeciles who are allowed to wander 
at large about Mr. Dickens's works. 

Tip and Fanny Dorrit are each 
very well in their way—that is, as 
third or fourth rate characters, hay- 
ing no title to a conspicuous place 
in any composition. 

Mr. Clennam is a walking gentle- 
man; Mrs. Clennam, the mother, we 
have characterised already. Mr, Flint- 
winch is a horrible old puppet, and 
so far (that is, through sixteen 
numbers) quite unaccountable. 

Mr. Meagles is a benevolent puppet; 
Mrs. Meagles is a benevolent dummy. 
Connected with them in some mys- 
terious way are two female char- 
acters, Miss Wade and Tattycoran ; 
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the former described as of great per- 
sonal attractions, but in spirits re- 
sembling Edith Granger, Rose Dartle, 
and other indomitably evil-disposed 
young women, whom, if they really 
exist, we, thank heaven, have never 
met with. 

Some of the characters, having 
some peculiar feature ascribed to 
them, by dint of constant repetition, 
have their personality altogether ab- 
sorbed in that feature. Thus Mrs. 
Merdle, having a remarkable bust, is 
always alluded to as “the Bosom.” 
Rigaud the murderer, having a pe- 
culiar way of fiendishly smiling, is 
so constantly making “his mustache 
go up under his nose, and his nose 
come down over his mustache,” that 
these parts of his face throw all the 
rest of his figure and countenance 
into the background, and he becomes 
part of a huge diabolical mask. Mr. 
Pancks, as we have said, is inva- 
riably “the Tug,” having a habit 
of snorting, which it was perhaps 
not incumbent on a biographer to 
chronicle. Thus we are told “ from 
the inner dock, where the good ship 
Pancks was hove down when out in 
no cruising-ground, the noise was 
heard of that steamer labouring to- 
wards them. It struck Arthur that 
the noise began demonstratively far 
off, as though Mr. Pancks sought to 
impress on any one who might 
happen to think about it, that he 
was working on from out of hearing.” 
Such is the sustained metaphorical 
flight, founded at length on this 
— nasal peculiarity. Mr. 

asby, being of venerable aspect, is 
“ the Patriarch.” 

We presume we have now said 
enough to show that this is not a 
great work of character. Indeed, in 
the absence of incident, it is difficult 
to see how character can display it- 
self. Hence arises another prime 
fault. Ina great novel the incidents 
and characters work together for 
good, characters producing incident, 
incident calling forth traits of char- 
acter, till in the very highest speci- 
mens the principal personages are 
scarcely fully developed before the 
end of the book. But here a char- 
acter is minutely described on its 
first appearance, and henceforwari 
it is a mere repetition, never de- 
veloping or evolving itself in tho 
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least; and whole pages are taken ‘up 
with the talk about nothing, of people 
who, if they talked about something, 
would not be worth listening to. 
There is a stupid and disagreeable 
old woman called Mrs. General (we 
never knew anybody of the name, 
but we are not surprised any more 
than if the author had thought pro- 
per to christen her Mrs. Serjeantmajor, 
or Mrs. Fieldmarshal, or Mrs. Com- 
manderinchief), who acts as a sort of 
companion and Mentor to the Misses 
Dorrit, and who is thus introduced :— 


“Mrs. General was the daughter of a 
clerical dignitary in a cathedral town, 
where she had led the fashion until she 
was as near forty-five as a single lady 
can be. A stiff commissariat officer of 
sixty, famous as a martinet, had then 
become enamoured of the gravity with 
which she drove the proprieties four-in- 
hand through the cathedral town socie- 
ty, and had solicited to be taken beside 
her on the box of the cool coach of cere- 
mony to which that team was harnessed. 
His proposal of marriage being accepted 
by the lady, the commissary took his 
seat behind the proprieties with great 
decorum, and Mrs. General drove until 
the commissary died. In the course of 
their united journey, they ran over 
several people who came in the way of 
the proprieties; but always in a high 
style, and with nr 

“The commissary having been buried 
with all the decorations suitable to the 
service (the whole team of proprieties 
were harnessed to his hearse, and they 
all had feathers and black velvet hous- 
ings, with his coat-of-arms in the cor- 
ner), Mrs. General began to inquire 
what quantity of dust and ashes was 


:” 


deposited at the bankers’. 


‘This, we suppose, is meant for a 
humorous bit of satirical description, 
though what the metaphors mean we 
cannot divine. However, Mrs. General, 
to the exhibition of whom, at. full 
length, half a page would be an ample 
concession, twaddles and attitudinises 
through a great: number. of scenes, 
till an attempt is made to create a 
languid excitement about her, by 
making old Dorrit, in his dotage, 
conceive the idea of proposing to her ; 
which design is, however, nipt in the 
bud by his timely decease. In the 
course of one of her prosings, Mrs. 
General delivers herself as follows :— 


referable mode of ad- 
‘Fether 


“*Papa is a 
dress,’ observed Mrs. General. 
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is rather vulgar, my dear. The word 
Papa, besides, give a pretty form to the 
lips. Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes 
and prism, are all very good words for 
the lips: sepeciaby prunes and prism. 
You will find it serviceable in the forma- 
tion of a demeanour, if yousometimes say 
to yourself in company—on entering a 
room, for instance—Papa, potatoes, poul- 
try,prunes and prism, prunes and prism.’ 


Will it be believed that the Dickens 
whom we remember of yore (ehew, 
quantum mutatus /), instead of being 
ashamed of this puerility, becomes 
positively enamoured of it, as an ex- 
cellent joke worthy of frequent repe- 
tition? Little Dorrit, to whom the 
maxim is addressed, presently after- 
wards fixes “her loving eyes upon 
her father, whom she had very near- 
ly addressed as poultry, if not prunes 
and prism too, in her desire to sub- 
mit herself to Mrs. General, and please 
him.” Then “ Mrs, General made a 
sweeping obeisance, and retired with 
an expression of mouth indicative of 
prunes and prism.” Next she is said 
to have infused a ‘‘ wholesome amount 
of prunes and prism, into the family 
life.” This gibberish goes on ac- 
quiring importance, till, in the au- 
thor’s mind, it means something, 
though what, we don’t know. “ Prunes 
and prism, in a thousand combina- 
tions, having been wearily in the as- 
cendant all day,” till at last we hear 
of “the prunes and prism school,” 
then “prunes and prism get the 
upper hand,” and so on through 
many chapters—indeed, we fear we 
haven’t done with the joke, whatever 
it is, yet. It is difficult to perceive 
by what steps a humour so true and 
rich as Dickens’s could descend to 
this, and revel in it. To show to 
what a great writer may come under 
such influences. as those which pre- 
side over Little Dorrit, we will tran- 
scribe one dialogue, premising that 
the incident (such as it is) therein 
alluded to, leads to nothing whatever. 

“*What is it, Mrs. Tickit?’ said he. 

“Sir,” returned that faithful house- 
keeper, having taken him into the par- 
lour and closed the door, ‘if ever 1 saw 
the led-away and deluded child in m 
life, I saw her identically in the dusk 
of yesterday evening.’ 

***You don’t mean Tatty-——’ 

“*Coram, yes I do!’ quoth Mrs. Tic- 
kit, clearing the disclosure at a leap. 

“* Where?’ 
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“¢‘Mr. Clennam,’ returned Mrs. Tickit, 
‘I was a little heavy in my eyes, being 
that I was waiting longer than custom- 
ary for my cup of tea which was then 
preparing by Mary Jane. I was not 
sleeping, nor what a person would term 
correctly, dozing. I was more what a 
person would strictly call watching 
with my eyes closed.’ 

“Without entering upon an inquiry 
into this curious abnormal condition, 
Clennam said, ‘Exactly. Well?’ 

“* Well, sir,’ asouitoed Mrs. Tickit, ‘I © 
was thinking of one thing and thinking 
of another. Just as you yourself might, 
Just as anybody might.’ 

“* Precisely so,’ said Clennam. ‘ Well?’ 

“And when I do think ofone thing, and 
do think of another,’ pursued Mrs. Tekit, 
‘T hardly need to tel you, Mr. Clennam, 
that I think of the family. Because, dear 
me! a person’s thoughts,’ (Mrs. Tickit 
said this with an argumentative and phi- 
losophic air), ‘however they may stray, 
will go more or less on what is upper- 
most in their minds, They will do it, 
sir, and a perscn can’t prevent them.’ 

“Arthur subscribed to this discovery 
with a nod. 

“*You find it so yourself, sir, I'll be 
bold to say,’ said Mrs. Tickit, ‘and we all 
find it so. It an’t our stations in life 
that changes us, Mr. Clennam; thoughts 
is free!|—As I was saying, I was thinkin 
of one thing, and thinking of another, an 
thinking very much of the family. Not 
of the family in the present times only, 


- but in the past times too. For when'a 


person does begin thinking of one thing 
and thinking of another, in that manner 
as it’s getting dark, what I say is that 
all times seem to be present, and a per- 
son must get out of that state, and con- 
sider before they can say which is which,’ 

“He nodded again, afraid to utter a 
word, lest it should present any new 
opening to Mrs. Tickit’s conversational 
powers. 

“*In conséquence of which,’ said Mrs. 
Tickit, ‘when I quivered my eyes and 
saw her actual form and figure looking 
in at the gate, I let them close again 
without so much as starting; for that 
actual form and figure came so pat to 
the time when it belonged to the house 
as much as mine or your own, that I 
never thought at the moment of its hay- 
ing gone away. But, sir, when I quiver- 

my eyes again and saw that it wasn’t 
there, then oy all wer er upon me with 
a fright, and I jum up.’ 

ra ran wie direetly said Clennam. 

“‘T yan out,’ assented Mrs. Tickit, 
‘as fast as ever my feet would me; 
and if you'll eredit it, Mr. Clennam, there 
wasn’t in the whole shining heavens, no, 
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not so much as a finger of that young 
‘woman.’ 

“Passing over the absence from the 
firmament of this novel constellation, 
Arthur inquired of Mrs. Tickit if she 
herself went beyond the gate. 

“*Went toand fro, and high and low,’ 
said Mrs. Tickit, ‘and saw nosign of her.’ 

“He then asked Mrs, Tickit how longa 
space of time she supposed there might 
have been between the two sets of 
ocular quiverings she had experienced? 
Mrs, Tickit, though minutely circum- 
stantial in her reply, had no settled 
opinion between five seconds and ten 
minutes. She was so plainly at sea on 
this part of the case, and had so clearly 
been startled out of slumber, that Clen- 
nam was much disposed to regard the 
appearance asadream. Without hurt- 
ing Mrs. Tickit’s feelings with that in- 
fidel solution of her mystery, he took 
it away from the cottage with him; and 
probably would have retained it ever 
afterwards, if a circumstance had not 
soon happened to change his opinion.” 

In Dickens’s estimation, there is no 
such thing as insignificance. Through- 
out the book there is the same ten- 
dency apparent to exhaust every 
part of every subject, whether de- 
scription, narration, or dialogue, the 
result being, of course, altogether 
inadequate to the power exercised, 
because the material is so worthless. 
It is like employing some vast ma- 
chine that is meant for welding iron 
and cutting steel to macerate old rags. 

A novel which, besides being desti- 
tute of well-considered plot, is not a 
novel of incident or character, can 
scarcely be a great picture of life; 
indeed, the number of puppets, dum- 
mies, and unnatural creations that 
grimace and jerk their way along the 
scenes, forbid it to be so considered. 
“All the world’s a stage,” says Shake- 
speare, “and all the men and women 
merely players.”"—‘All the world’s 
& puppet-show,” says Dickens, “and 
all the men and women /fantoccini. 
See here, ladies and gentlemen, I take 
this abstract quality, which is one of 
the characteristics of the present day, 
and which you will therefore like to 
see—I select this individual trait 
from the heap you see lying by me— 
I add a bit of virtue, because it looks 
well to detect a soul of goodness in 
things evil—I dress the combination 
in these garments, which I got off a 
man in the street. Observe now, when 
I pull the strings (and I don’t mind 
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letting you see me pulling the strin 
all through the exhibition—-no de 
veption, ladies and gentlemen, none), 
how natural the action! how effec. 
tive the character!” And all the 
languid people in the boxes, and the 
stupid people in the pit, and the gods 
in the galleries clap their hands, and 
cry, Bravo! hurrah! But there are 
many people in the boxes who are 
not languid, many in the pit who 
not stupid, and there is good sense 
even among the gods; and the ap- 
plause is not unqualified. 

If, then, this is not a work of an 
of the kinds we have mention 
what is it? We really cannot tell? 
but we should imagine that Mr. Dick- 
ens, seeing his large canvass spread, 
remembering his’ successes, and feel- 
ing his power of work, conceives al- 
ways an ambitious design of bein 
at once a graphic story-teller, a soci 
reformer, a limner of life, a great 
moral teacher, and a political satirist, 
and between all these stools, some of 
which have very weak legs, comes 
ignominiously to the ground, where 
he sits as complacently as if he were 
throned on Olympus. 

What can be weaker in itself, to 
say nothing of the total want of art 
in connecting it with the story, than 
the intended satire on the Circumlo- 
cution Office? We don’t in the least 
wish to stand up for the Circumlocu- 
tion Office—curse the Circumlocution 
Office, say we. We know well the 
amount of insolence and ignorance 
to be found among Government offi- 
cials of all departments. But the 
attempt to show it up in Little Dorrit 
is as inartificial as if he had cut half- 
a-dozen leading articles out of an 
Opposition newspaper, and stuck 
them in anyhow, anywhere. Besides, 
in all his attempts to embody poli- 
tical’ questions, Dickens has never 
shown a spark of original thought. 
He is merely waving, as an oriflamme, 
a ragged old standard, with a great 
staring legend on it, stained with 
beer, and smelling villanously of to- 
bacco, in consequence of long figuring 
at contested elections. e don’t 
blame him for not being a great poli- 
tician. It would be almost miracu- 
lous if a man with such rare power 
of individualising as he is endowed . 
with, should possess also the power 
of habitually considering questions 
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in their most comprehensive and ab- 
stract bearing. What we blame him 
for is, for leaving the circle where 
none dare walk but him, to elbow his 

way on a thoroughfare open to tagrag 
po | bobtail. The next time Mr. 
Dickens dines out, the gentlemen on 
each side of him will probably be 
just as much entitled to a hearing 
on @ political question as he is. We 
don’t want him to be a politician, of 
whom there are plenty; we want 
him to be a humourist, and painter 
of passion and life, where he stands 
almost without a peer. 

On reading over what we have 
written, we almost fear we have ex- 
pressed ourselves with alittle tinge of 
severity. But Dickens, dear Dickens, 
no offence—none! We have spoken 
to thee not in anger, but in sorrow— 
“not in drink, but in tears—not in 
words only, but in woes also.” Oan 
we bear that you, whom we ranked 
among the foremost men of all this 
world, should become a weaver of 
odds and ends into a pattern resem- 
bling nothing in heaven or earth, and 
which cannot even hold together? 
Oan we see this without our special 
wonder—wonder and sorrow {—and 
mixed with them some little indigna- 
tion, lending to our tone a sharpness 
which may be the more wholesome 
because you are quite unused to it? 
We know that you must of necessity 
be surrounded by admirers of more 
enthusiasm than discretion. We 
know that if you were unhappily 
afflicted with a brain-fever, and your 
delirious utterances were taken down 
in shorthand, and published as a 
serial, plenty of foolish readers would 
be found to admire, plenty of foolish 
critics to applaud. This is only to 
say that you are a great writer with 
a@ vast reputation, and therefore 
whenever you hold up your finger 
the multitude will shout. Ory but 
“Mum,” and thousands of voices will 
respond with “ Budget.” We don’t 
doubt that your foolish joke about 
prunes and prism will be bandied 
from thousands of silly mouths as a 
household word. We don’t doubt that 
thousands will date the origin of their 
animosity against the Oircumlocution 
Office from their perusal of Little 
Dorrit—and we are glad to think of 
& cry being raised against that office ; 
but we like you more than we dis- 
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like it, and are sorry you wrote ina 
style below your reputation. There- 
fore, dear Dickens, don’t listen to 
your adulators—listen to ws, your 
true friend and admirer. We app 
from the author of Bleak Howse 
and Little Dorrit to the author of 
Pickwick, The Old Curiosity Shop, 
and the better parts of Chuzzlewit. 
Not in humour only are you dear to 
us, but in tragedy also, and in pathos 
we own your power. Paul Dombey 
—heaven knows how fond we were 
of that boy !—whose short life we 
have never yet been able to read con- 
secutively through, the page always 
growing dim and blurred long before 
the little spark is quenched. Sykes, 
too, and Fagin, in their ends attest 
your tragic power, though we never 
knew nor cared under what statute 
the latter was condemned. And for 
fancy and humour and pathos com- 
bined, there is that entire and perfect 
chrysolite the Christmas Carol, which 
we read aloud ever on a Christmas 
eve to an audience that ever still re- 
sponds with weeping and with laugh- 
ter. Remembering these benefits, un- 
grateful should we be beyond all 
measure of ingratitude, should we 
now write one word in spirit other- 
wise than of truest friendship of him 
who wrote so well in the brave days 
of old. And if you take our advice, 
and give your rare powers fair play, 
laying aside your pen for a while, col- 
lecting fitting materials in your own 
fields, without wandering into re- 
gions strange to you, and, when fully 
ripe, expressing the results of your 
marvellous faculty of observation in 
your old natural, humorous, graphic, 
pathetic way, we, as we read, glad- 
dest of your réaders, that 1 
evidence of your genius, will bow our- 
selves before you, and (while secretly 
exulting in the fruit our words have 
borne) will humbly crave forgiveness 
for our bold though honest remon- 
strance, rejoicing more over your re- 
pentance than over ninety and nine 
respectable writers who have never 
gone astray. But if you do not take 
our advice, and mean to go on building 
streets of Bleak Houses, and creating 
crowds of Little Dorrits, then we re- 
commend you to inscribe on your 
next serial, “‘ A Banter on the Batish 
Public. By Charles Dickens: In 
Twenty Parts.” 











My Drar Exzony,—So—the game 
is up; and that old Parliament, with 


its manifold inconsistencies, man- 
cuvres, and eccentricities, is about to 
give up the ghost! Whether we shall 
have a better in lieu of it may be a 
question ; but I am not very sanguine 
on the subject. It is the fashion, in 
politics as in private life, to abuse 
the defunct and to speak all manner 
of evil regarding it, without due con- 
sideration of its better points. This 
I hold to be a base and degrading 
practice. Let us be just to the dear 
departed—for such I may style her to 
be, though she is only moribund while 
I write—and let us give her credit 
for courage and pugnacity at least, 
in having over-crowed three separate 
ministries in less than five years. 

say nothing about the defeat of the 
Derby Administration, because that 
was matter of certainty so soon as 
the roll of the House of Commons 
was made up; and party strife had 
been so hot previous to 1852, that it 
was plainly impossible that a ministry, 
which did not command a majority, 
could stand its ground against the 
attacks of a fierce though a divided op- 
position. The defeat of the Aberdeen 
Administration was much more re- 
markable; for, although Lord John 
Russell had a notable share in that 
transaction, it is impossible to deny 
that the House of Commons displayed 
right feeling and honest independence 
in visiting with their censure the mis- 
conduct of the imbeciles who had 
neither the talents, energy, nor dis- 
position to prosecute the war with 
vigour, and whose outrageous blun- 
dering so justly brought down a storm 
of indignation on their heads. On 
that occasion the Lower House was 
undoubtedly the exponent of the feel- 
ing of the country; and I do not 
know that I ever received any kind 
of intelligence with more sincere joy 
than I experienced when I heard the 
news of the ignominious expulsion of 
Aberdeen and his junta of incapable 
supporters. Again, I think this last 
defeat of Palmerston on the Chinese 
question must be taken as an addi- 
tional proof of the independent feel- 
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ing of the House. It is all stuff, and 
nonsense, and, the merest clap-trap, to 
talk of a coalition having been made 
in this instance for the purpose of de- 
feating the Ministry. No one can be 
better aware of that than Palmerston 
himself; and I am not a little sur- 
prised that he should so far have de- 
meaned himself as even to have ex- 
pressed a suspicion of the possibility 
of any such combination, Coalitions 
may be made when tie coalescing par- 
ties intend or expect to be able to 
work together after they have gained 
their common object. Thus Mr. 
Gladstone would coalesce cordially 
enough with the Whigs in effecting 
the overthrow of Lord Derby, because 
he expected to become a member of a 
cabinet in which the Whigs should 
have a numerical preponderance. I 
do not charge him with any impro- 
priety for having done so. Doubtless 
he followed his own convictions, and 
saw his way into the future as clearly 
as he will ever be able to see it, be- 
fore acting in concert with his old 
antagonists. But does any man of 
sense believe that, on the recent oc- 
casion, Lord John Russell was acting 
in concert with Disraeli, or Cobden 
with Sir E. B. Lytton, or W. J. Fox 
with Lord John Manners, or Roebuek 
with Mr. Gladstone, or Sir F. Baring 
with Mr. Newdegate, or Mr. Murray 
Dunlop with Mr. Baillie Cochrane? 
Upon what common point of political 
opinion could these men possibly coal- 
esce? Objectionable as the policy of 
Lord Palmerston might be upon many 
points, his government was not odious. 
If he refused to go so far as the ad- 
vanced section of the Liberals could 
wish, that refusal would naturally 
conciliate, not incense, the Conserva- 
tives. On the other hand, the ad- 
vanced Liberals can hardly be sup- 
posed to have desired his overthrow, 
in order that a new ministry might 
be constructed from the Tory ranks. 
For my own part, if I were a keen 
politician, as most men become after 
entering the Honse of Commons, I 
should, while voting with the ma- 
jority, have maraied the necessity of 
doing so; for, in the present co: 
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state of parties, I anticipate no ad- 
vantage from a change. I observe 
that a good many Oonservatives 
yoted with Palmerston; and they 
are by no means to be blamed for 
doing so, if, in their view, the con- 
dact of Sir J. Bowfing with regard 
to the Chinese in this unfortunate 
business can admit of any justitica- 
tion. Neither shall I blame those 
Liberals who, though convinced 
that justice was not on the British 
side, voted in support of the Ministry. 
All I mean to say, is that the late 
division was, upon the whole, a fair 
and frank expression of the opinion of 
the House of Commons, formed with- 
out reference to political or party con- 
siderations; and therefore to be re- 
garded, in every point of view, with 
respect. 

From that decision Lord Palmer- 
ston has now taken his appeal to the 
country, through the constituencies ; 
and I will not disguise from you my 
apprehensions as to the result. In 
the first place, I hold it to be entirely 
ridiculous to suppose that the country 
will give a verdict upon the point at 
issue. If you were to poll the con- 
stituencies simply upon the question 
of the Chinese war, I am certain that 
the Ministry would be left with a 
miserable minority; for, whatever 
may be their failings, the people of 
Great Britain have a strong regard 
for justice, detest oppression, and 
never will connect the idea of mili- 
tary glory with conquest over the 
Chinese. In the coming elections, 
no one will bestow a thought upon 
China. Bowring, now puffed into 
notoriety like an empty bladder, will 
collapse, like the same bladder when 
punctured by a penknife; and be 
no more regurded by men than are 
the works of that excruciating Ben- 
tham, which he edited, after the 
earth was relieved from the living 
weight of the heaviest charlatan that 
ever staggered through the wilder- 
ness of nonsense. You may rely 
upon it, that the electors, not only 
generally, but to a man, will ignore 
China altogether. They will choose 
their representatives—as indeed they 
ought to do—upon grounds of gene- 
ral policy; for, when a dissolution 
takes place, the electors would be 
mad indeed if they limited their 
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views to the reversal of a single vote 
given in the former parliament. 
They are called upon to take their’ 
share in the constitution of a new 
House of Commons, which possibly 
may endure for seven years to come 
and they cannot afford to be crotchety, 
or nice as to particular points, which 
they may reasonably consider to be 
of ephemeral interest. So that the 
result of this general election, what- 
ever that may be, cannot be held as 
an expression of the opinion of the 
country, as to the policy or impoli 
of the Ministry of Vord Palineretig: 
in recognising as legitimate and 
creditable the deeds of the British 
subordinates in China.’ That I 

as a misfortune; because I think, in 
the present posture of European 
affairs, it is most important that no 
misconception should arise regarding 
any part of our foreign policy, or our 
dealing with alien people. Heaven 
knows that we have already suffered 
far too much in the shape of loss of 
character, from the notion prevalent 
abroad, that we are, as a nation, 
selfish, grasping, and unprincipled. 
Our popular form of government lends 
countenance to such an idea; for we 
are so proud of possessing freedom 
ourselves, and so bigoted about our 
own institutions, that we insist upon 
administering the latter, as a dose, 
to every nation with which we 
éome in contact, without considering 
whether or not they are able to bear 
it; and the consequence is, that we 
find ourselves perpetually embroiled 
with governments who do not want 
our advice, and who regard us as 
visionary, or, it may be, insolent in- 
terlopers. 

If Lord Palmerston, when the new 
Parliament assembles in the month 
of May, can point to a working 
majority in his favour, that will be 
taken, abroad, as a sufficient proof 
that the British nation collectively ap- 
proves of the late vivlent ings 
at Canton, and the nation will be 
judged accordingly. For by that 
time the «dispute may be settled, or 
mutters may have assumed so serious 
an aspect as to render it inéxpedient, 
if not impracticable, again to take a 
vote upon the sul ject of the casus belli ; 
and so the appeal, in so far as the 


question really at issue is concerned, 
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will have been made in vain. I am 
not versed in Parliamentary history 
or precedént, and therefore I can only 
speak doubtfully on such a matter ; 
but I cannot argue myself into the 
conviction that Lord Palmerston was 
entitled, in consequence of the recent 
vote of the House of Commons, to 
ropose a dissolution. The Home 
vernment was not bound by the 
acts of Sir J. Bowring or Admiral 
Seymour, unless these were the con- 
sequents of express instructions; a 
osition which the Ministry have care- 
repudiated. Therefore, undoubt- 
edly, the censure of the House of 
Commons was directed against the 
Officials as having, on their own re- 
sponsibility, acted illegally and un- 
wisely, and in a manner calculated to 
tarnish the reputation and character 
of Great Britain. The censure did 
not apply to the Ministry, because 
the acts complained of were not 
traceable to their policy or instruc- 
tions; and even though the Ministry 
thought fit to vindicate the conduct 
of their subordinates, a parliamen- 
tary condemnation of the latter was 
by no means equivalent to a vote of 
censure against the former It seems 
to me very essential that this should 
be kept in view, the more especially 
as the partisans and placemen who 
are now preparing for the hustings, 
have hazarded, on more than one 
occasion, the false and prepostervus 
assertion that the recent vote was 
the result of an unprincipled conspir- 
acy. It was nothing of the kind. 
No resolution at all impugning the 
conduct or policy of the Ministry 
was proposed. The blow was levelled, 
not at Cesar, but at Casar’s incom- 
petent bondsman; and Palmerston, 
in calling together a new Parliament, 
is not asking a vote of confidence in 
his own favour or that of his col- 
leagues, but in favour of Bowring, 
whose singular fortune it has been to 
originate a war with the Celestial 
Empire, and to break up a Parliament 
at home. 

Providence, it has been truly said, 
sometimes works by strange instru- 
ments. The Roman capital was 
saved by the cackling of a gander— 
the operations of a mole, whom the 
old Jacobites affectionately designat- 
ed as “the little gentleman in black 
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velvet,” cut short the career of William 
of Orange; and finally Bowring, for- 
merly known as the most stupendons 
bore in the House of Commons, has 
raised a storm which has shaken the 
East, overthrown a Parliament, and 
agitated the British Isles? But the 
worst of it is, that Palmerston, after 
having risked so much in defence of 
this wonderful man, who has achieved 
immortality at last, though it may 
only be that of Erostratus, has ac- 
tually thrown him overboard, and 
declared, by the most significant act 
in his power, his want of confidence 
in the discretion or the ability (for 
it does not signify which) of the 
Governor of Hong-Kong, by sending 
out a plenipotentiary to supersede 
him! This is a mode of proceeding 
purely Oriental. In former days, 
whenever a pasha had, by rapacity 
or violence, exhausted the patience 
of a province, or committed some 
other act which excited the ire of 
the sultan, the latter thought it 
beneath his dignity to pass any 
audible censure on the offender. He 
would not even allow his misdeeds 
to be canvassed in open divan; but 
despatched a successor with a firman 
in one hand, and a silken cord in the 
other, which tokens being presented 
to the culprit, he straightway kissed 
the firman, adjusted the cord round 
his own neck, and was strangled, to 
the extreme edification of a select 
company of the faithful. Upon this 
model acts sultan Palmerston. He 
dismisses the divan because they 
ventured to blame the doings of 
Pasha Bowring, but, notwithstand- 
ing, he sends out the firman and the 
cord ! 

If this is not a farce, and a sorry 
one, I have read Mrs. Inchbald’s col- 
lection of comic afterpieces in vain. 
I look upon it as very degrading 
indeed; and I am surprised that a 
statesman of Palmerston’s position 
should have had recourse to such 
petty expedients. For it is clear 
beyond dispute that, if Lord Palmer- 
ston had announced during the re- 
cent debate that the Government 
were about to despatch to China a 
plenipotentiary to investigate all the 
circumstances which led to this un- 
happy quarrel, and to act according- 
ly, the House of Commons would at 
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once have accepted the proposition, 
and would have refrained from ex- 
pressing any opinion upon what had 
taken place. But, although urged 
by several members, who usually 
give him their support, to adopt this 
or a similar course, Lord Palmerston 
doggedly declined, even going the 
length, as Mr. Lindsay the member 
for Tynemouth states that he con- 
firmed the whole of the acts of Sir 
John Bowring, and that he did not 
consider any inguiry necessary. In 
consequence of that declaration he 
was left in a minority; and in the 
course of a week he so far acquiesces 
in the vote of the House of Commons, 
that he announces his intention of 
sending out a plenipotentiary, to do 
that which he reftsed to do before 
the House had declared its opinion. 
What, then, is the new House of Com- 
mons to do in respect to the Chinese 
question? Is it to vote confidence 
in Bowring before the plenipoten- 
tiary has reported upon his conduct? 
and if not, how is it possible to justify 
Lord Palmerston for resorting to the 
extreme measure of a dissolution of 
Parliament? 

If he wished to try the experiment 
of strengthening his hands by revert- 
ing to the country, he ought in com- 
mon decency, to have waited until 
some vote expressive of censure upon 
his government had been carried. A 
general election, so far from being 
desired by the country, is looked 
upon as a positive nuisance; so much 
80, that all agitation on the subject 
of annual or triennial parliaments 
has died away, and even Radical 
cobblers no longer attempt to pledge 
candidates in that direction. The 
nation is too busy to be subjected 
to wanton interruptions, and there- 
fore the Minister who dissolves Par- 
liament without imperious necessity, 
is guilty of a culpable trifling with 
the interests of the people. All that 
the majority of the House of Com- 
mons wished has been done by Lord 
Palmerston, of his own free will, 
since the vote was recorded. The 
majority did not wish to give a politi- 
cal vote condemnatory of his govern- 
ment—they did not care sixpence 
whether Bowring was dead or alive 
—they did not want to stigmatise 
that ridiculous Pundit in his own 
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proper person—they simply passed a 
resolution to the effect that the papers 
laid before them “fail to establish 
satisfactory grounds for the violent 
measures resorted to at Oanton in 
the late affair of the Arrow.” A 
milder motion could not under the 
circumstances have been made. It 
casts censure directly upon no one. 
It was a mere proposition that the 
information afforded as to the cause 
was not sufficient to account for the 
undoubted effect, and it went no 
further. View it as you will, it was 
to all intents and — a motion 
for inquiry, such as ne the re- 
presentatives of a great nation, in a 
matter so delicate and important; 
and the Prime Minister, after the 
vote has been given, acquiesces in 
the judgment, and sends out a pleni- 
potentiary to inquire, punishing in 
the mean time the House by dissolv-, 
ing it, because it would not submit 
to his dictatorial will. I know of no 
historical parallel to this—I can only 
conceive one. What if King John, 
after signing Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede, had ordered the Barons to 
beheaded ? 

On the subject of the Chinese war 
itself I shall say little, because the 
matter was most amply discussed in 
all its bearings in both Houses of 
Parliament, and every man who has 
had the curiosity or interest to per- 
use the debates, must have been able 
therefrom to form an impartial opin- 
ion. I read them very attentively 
during the midnight watch, and 
with such complete absorption that 
I became insensible to the storm which 
was raging without, and heard not 
the sleet dashing on the windows. 
Only once, during the perusal of the 
speech of the Duke of Argyll, I was 
startled by a most tremendous thump 
overhead, the cause of which I coul 
not divine: but next morning, on 
going out into the gallery which sur- 
rounds the lamp, the phenomenon 
was accounted for by my finding the 
carcass of a luckless bird, which, 
bewildered by the tempest, and at- 
tracted by the glare, had dashed it- 
self against the outer panes and suf- 
fered dislocation of the neck. I felt 
nervous for some time afterwards, 
the place being eery, and my ima- 
gination somewhat excited. In read+ 
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ing the debates I was particularly 
struck with the complacent tone of 
some of the ministerial speakers, who 
termed the Chinese “ barbarians ;” 
using precisely the same word which 
the Chinese employ when they mean 
to designate ourselves. This did 
somewhat tickle my spleen, and I 
could not abstain from cachinnation, 
remembering that the Greeks were 
wont to apply the same term to the 
Persians, who were in reality fifty 
times more civilised than themselves. 
Also that the Romans, who were in- 
capable of originating, and careless 
about cultivating art, directed that 
identical slang, first against the 
Etrurians, a polished people whom 
they annibilated—next against the 
Carthaginians, who alone of the an- 
cients understood, and practised coi- 
merce—then against the Egyptians, 
the most colossal architects and in- 
genious inventors of the older world 
—and, finally, against the Greeks by 
that time degenerated, through politi- 
eal empiricism and the influence of 
mean democracy, into a race of scoun- 
drels. I laughed, I say: and laughed 
more heartily than any addle-pated 
supporter of Palmerston who sits on 
third Treasury bench, and in obedi- 
ence to the signal of Hayter, roars at 
the stale jests of his leader. After 
which, when relieved from duty, I 
went to bed: and, in the language of 
John Bunyan, “lo! I dreamed a 
dream.” 

I was transported to a country, the 
aspect of which was to me unknown, 
but all was fair and pleasant. I stood 
upon the summit of a hill surround- 
ed by many others, all cultivated to 
the tops and planted with a fragrant 
shrub, the leaves of which were being 
collected by hundreds of peasants, 
fantastically but comfortably attired. 
Descending towards the plain, I en- 
tered a grove of mulberry-trees, 
which, like the gardens of Damascus, 
was interspersed with summer-houses, 
wherein the mysterious worms that 
‘spin the silk were fed and tended 
until they resolved themselves into 
cocoons. Further down by the mar- 
gin of the stream were silk and paper 

tories, the low fields were covered 
with crops of millet and other grain, 
and the marshy grounds were luxu- 
riant fields of rice. In every direction 
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canals stretched into the country, not 
only affurding an easy mode of com- 
munication, but acting as irrigators 
in summer, and stimulating the ve- 
getable growth. No spot of land 
seemed to be thrown away. All 
was reclaimed by man, and rendered 
useful and productive for the main- 
tenance of the people. I entered a 
noble city, along the streets of which 
the tide of population flowed as 
briskly as in London. I saw porce- 
lain towers of enormous magnitude, 
in the construction of which more 
ingenuity had been expended than 
would have sufficed for the rearing 
of twenty crystal palaces. I passed 
into the bazaar, where all kinds of 
manufactures were exposed for sale, 
Silk, woollen, and cotton fabrics were 
in abundance, of all sorts of work- 
manship, from tissues which a prince 
might wear on his wedding day, down 
to the homely cloth most suitable for 
the labouring man. Nor were the 
ornainental arts neglected. There 
was silver tilagree work of exceeding 
fineness, and matchless carvings out 
of ivory, not formed by machinery, 
but by the dexterous and practised 
labour of a single hand. There, too, I 
saw in tempting profusion— 
“The candied apple, quince, and plum, 
and gourd, 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucid cyrops tinet with cinnamon ; 
Manna, and dates in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one 


From silken Samarcand, to cedar'd Leba- 
non.” 


More extraordinary still, I saw, in 
vases of porcelain ware, miniatures 
of forest trees which apparently had 
been dwarfed—oaks, gnarled enough 
to have been centuries old, bearing 
tiny Jeaves and acorns—orange trees 
laden with golden fruit not much 
bigger than peas, but to all appear- 
ance perfectly complete and healthy. 
I saw, too, specimens of painting and 
sculpture, and many books; while in 
almost every street there seemed to 
be a school, and a large building was 
indicated to me as the university. I 
went down to the port: it was 
crowded with vessels of the kind de- 
scribed by Trelawney in his Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son: “She was 
flat-bottomed and flat-sided ; decora- 
tions of green and yellow dragons 
were painted and gilded all over her; 
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she had four or five masts, bamboo 
yards, neat sails, and coir rigging, 
double galleries all round, with orna- 
mented head and stern, high as my 
maintop, and was six hundred tons 
burthen. Her interior was a com- 
plete bazaar; swarms of people were 
on board, and every individual hav- 
ing a portion of tonnage or measured 
space, had partitioned off his own, 
and converted it into a shop or ware- 
house; they were like the countless 
cells of a beehive, and must have 
amounted to some hundreds. All 
sorts of handicraft trades were going 
on, as if on shore, from iron forging 
to making paper of rice-straw, and 
grass of rice, chasing ivory fans, em- 
broidering gold on muslins, barbacu- 
ing fat pigs, and carrying them about 
on bamboos for sale.” But what 
surprised me most was, that the 
river was covered with boats, where- 
in families dwelt, as if they had 
been thatched cottages. Some of 
them had been platformed, covered 
with soil, and planted with flowers, 
and were, in fact, floating conserva- 
tories. Aquatic birds had been 
trained to do the work of the fisher- 
man; and attached to each barge 
was a convoy of ducks and geese, 
who swam merrily alongside of their 
master’s dwelling. It was a strange 
sight, but a very suggestive one, for 
it showed what might be accom- 
plished by the industry of a people, 
resolute that God’s good earth should 
be made as fruitful as He intended 
it to be, and believing that mankind 
cannot be more honourably employed 
than in developing the resources of 
the land which gave them birth. 
Gradually the vision seemed to fade 
before my eyes, and I was about to 
relapse into oblivion, when I heard 
a voice saying unto me—“ Lo, this is 
barbarism !” 

Again I woke in my dream. I 
was standing on the deck of a 
steamer. It was a cold, misty, un- 
comfortable morning. Before me 
stretched a low island, with few 
patches of cultivation on its surface 
to break the monotony of the heather, 
morass, and rocks, Near the shore 
Were some ruins, interspersed with 
hovels from which the wind wafted 
a sickly odour of burning peat and 
sea-weed, “enough,” as I heard a 
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gentleman from Glasgow rem 

“to give a kelpie the scunners. 
There seemed to be no _ proper 
landing-place—only a wretched. heap 
of shingle slippery with ware, near 
which four or five rotten and un- 
clean boats were moored. Never- 
theless I did land; and no sooner did 
my foot press the shore than down 
came the natives. First a swarm of 
infantry, draped, for I cannot call 
them clothed, in obscene rags and 
fragments of tattered plaid—guiltless 
of shoes, guiltless of stockings, guilt- 
less also of anything bearing the 
remotest resemblance to trousers. 
Their hair, which from the day of 
their birth had never been combed, 
brushed, or covered by any head- 
gear, was of a bleached dirty-white 
colour—the simple element of water 
had never touched their faces, much 
less had the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of soap penetrated to that 
favoured isle. In their hands they 
bore platters, filled with green peb- 
bles gathered on the sea-shore, which 
they thrust into the faces of the voy- 
agers, screaming all the while with 
the utmost energy, and enunciating a 
jargon, for surely it was no language, 
as musical as the wooing of a corn- 
crake. One word alone approaching 
to intelligibility could they pro- 
nounce, and that sounded marvel- 
lou-ly like “sulphur;” but it was 
interpreted into me by one who had 
been there befure, even the ship’s 
steward, that they intended thereby 
to express their desire for silver or 
coined money, which they were will- 
ing to receive in exchange for the 
common rinsings of the tide. At the 
doors of some hovels filthier and more 
squalid than imagination could sug- 
gest, stood eldritch-looking women, 
sluttish and slatternly, scarce better 
clad than their offspring, and even 
more revolting in appearance. As to 
the males, I saw only some half-dozen 
individuals lounging by the shore, 
who possibly might be philosophers 
of extreme profundity, for they 
seemed to be wholly wrapped in 
their own sublime meditations, and 
far too transcendental to occupy 
themselves in any kind of terres 

labour. I should not forget the p 

long-legged, skinny, and ill-favou 

creatures, whose familiarity with the 
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natives, as well as their attenuated 
condition, would probably save them 
from the general doom of their race, 
since by no possibility could such 
animals be converted into mas- 
ticable bacon. We passed along 
a miserable causeway fringed with 
a hedge of nettles and burdock, 
the only plants which seemed to 
thrive in that region, to some ruins 
which the hand of the spoiler and the 
neglect of centuries had left visible. 
But there really was nothing to see. 
The monastery was a crumbling frag- 
ment. Ordure lay on the stones be- 
neath which, as tradition avers, rest 
the bones of forty-eight Scottish, four 
Irish, and eight Norwegian kings. 
The brasses had all been stolen—the 
crosses were broken to shivers. It 
was a sight which, so far from awak- 
ening sensations of pity, could only 
excite feelings of unmitigated disgust. 
It is now thirteen hundred years ago 
since Columba landed on Iona, made 
it a sanctuary and a place of learning, 
and founded the earliest college in the 
British Islands. Look at itnow. The 
squalor of the place would force a 
cough from a Carrib. The simplest 
rudimental arts practised by the na- 
tives of the cannibal islands are here 
unknown. Industry is dead—intel- 
ligence smothered in dirt—even pas- 
sive humanity reduced to its lowest 
and most degraded ebb. As I was 
pondering on these things, an old man 
with a white beard approached me. 
He carried in his encrusted paw a 
snuff mull, which he thrust towards 
me, and huskily droned out the 
words, “Gife us something to be 
puying tobacco!” “ Who,” said I, 
“may be the owner of this interesting 
island? To what patriarchal lord do 
the inhabitants owe allegiance? Who 
is the chief of this enviable clan?” 
“Tf the Sassenach pody is speering 
wha the place pelongs to,” replied the 
venerable man, luxuriously rubbing 
himself against a broken fragment 
of the Christian emblem, “I will tell 
him that it is M’Callum-more, whom 
the Southerns call Teuk of Argyll. 
And now gife us something for tobac- 
co!” I gave the sage sixpence, 
whereat he gazed contemptuously, as 
if his information were worth a higher 
guerdon; but the angel of sleep again 
seized on me, and this vision too be- 
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gan to fade, Only I heard a voice say- 
ing unto me, “ Lo! this is civilisation!” 

To talk of the Chinese as barbari- 
ans, argues both ignorance and pre- 
sumption. Their civilisation is of a 
much older date than our own, and 
of course is different in kind. It 
never was intended by Providence 
that Asiatic civilisation should assume 
the same form as that which is exhi- 
bited in Europe, else the day might 
come when the sentence pronounced 
in the plain of Shinar would be nuga- 
tory. The customs, habits, and ob- 
servances of one nation must always 
differ widely from those of another; 
and it is rank egotism to found upon 
such differences as proofs of the infe- 
riority of others. After all, what is 
civilisation? I understand it to mean 
the cultivation of those arts which 
elevate man above the rank of the 
mere savage, which teach combina- 
tion, unity of interest, and distribu- 
tion of labour; and which, in their 
development and progress, tend to 
elevate intellect, and to improve the 
understanding. The civilisation of a 
people is not to be estimated by the 
tenor of their laws, or the nature of 
their political constitution. Man in 
a state of nature acknowledges the 
existence or binding power of hardly 
any laws. But when a community is 
advancing in wealth, and progressing 
in social organisation, laws become 
necessary; and these are usually 
framed in accordance with the peeu- 
liar ideas, customs, traditions, and 
wants of a people. It is quite possible 
that to one nation the laws which re- 
gulate the conduct of another may 
appear faulty, or even detestable; but 
the philosopher will be slow of ad- 
mitting that such opinion is to be re- 
garded as equivalent to a sound and 
solid judgment. The right of com- 
munities, however constituted, to 
frame their own laws, is essential to 
freedom; and history affords us nu- 
merous examples of the fact, that 
mere subjugation, or conquest by 4 
neighbouring power, is considered by 
nations as a minor evil, compared to 
the violent alteration of their estab- 
lished laws. For laws, as I have 
said, suit themselves to a nation’s 
growth, and cannot be taken off, ex- 
changed, or rudely reversed, without 
exciting the deepest dissutisfaetion, 
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or stimulating mortal resistance. In 
like manner political constitations are 
the result of civilisation—effects, not 
causes; and civilisation will thrive 
and continue, whether the form of 
government be despotical, monarchi- 
cal, mixed, or republican, Take, for 
example, the instance of France. No 
one questions her civilisation, though 
in our day she has adopted successive- 
ly almost every form of known and 
recognised government. For my own 
part, I consider that évery country— 
whatever be its laws, government, or 
faith—which is highly populated and 
highly cultivated, in which the prac- 
tical industry of the people is encou- 
raged—in which literature is rever- 
enced and education fostered—must 
be regarded as civilised, although 
the civilisation may differ in kind and 
in degree. And with regard to China, 
Iam not by any means assured that 
its civilisation is not greater, by which 
I mean more generally extended, than 
our own. I should like very much to 
hear the candid and unbiassed opin- 
ion of an educated Chinaman upon 
the respective civilization of the 
countries, after he had visited the 
rookeries of London, the purlieus of 
Glasgow, and the Cowgate and closes 
of Edinburgh. Would he regard the 
unutterable filth, the brutal manners, 
the abject ignorance, the depraved 
conversation, and the frightful drunk- 
enness which are exhibited in these 
places, and in similar quarters of every 
large town throughout Great Britain, 
as evidences of our boasted civilisa- 
tion, or as its results? Or show him 
Ireland, with its ragged, reckless, and 
improvident peasantry ; the Western 
Isles of Scotland, where the popula- 
tion is sunk into abject pauperism ; or 
even England, with its countless bas- 
tilles,—would the sight of these things 
be likely to convince him that he and 
his countrymen deserved the name of 
barbarians? No, Ebony! Though 
there is much in this favoured coun- 
try of ours of which we may be rea- 
sonably and blamelessly proud, there 
is also much which should teach us 
humility, and prevent us from form- 
ing, and, above all, from expressing, 
an arrogant opinion with regard to 
other nations. 

One other word with regard to a 
kindred matter. The Palmerstonian 
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candidates, in their election ad- 
dresses, are already, as is the man- 
ner with such gentlemen, enunciat- 
ing commonplaces about supporting 
the honour of Britain and avenging 
insults to her flag. That the honour 
of Britain should be maintained is 
my dearest wish; but I cannot see 
what honour is to be won by a 
violent and murderous assault u 
an unoffending people. When Hot- 
spur is matched with an equal op- 
ponent, lef him by all means — 
his valour, and cavil on the nin 
part of a hair; but when he hag to 
deal with a weakling, the wanton 
exhibition of his strength is not 
honour, but absolute dishonour. Ho- 
nour belongs to chivalry, and chivalry 
forbids oppression. There is no more 
honour to be gained from such a 
contest as this, than could accrue 
from bombarding a sheepfold; for 
it is notorious that the Chinese are 
not a warlike people, and that they 
are incapable of offering adequate 
resistance to such an armament as 
Britain has it in her power to equip 
In this 
instance, it is out of the question to 
suppose that forbearance could ever 
have been construed into timidity ; 
and yet, in the circumstances in 
which Sir J. Bowring was placed, it 
is evident that forbearance would 
have been the soundest policy. The 
force at his disposal in the Canton 
river was too sinall for continued ac- 
tion; consequently, by the last ad- 
vices, it appears that Admiral Sey- 
mour has been compelled to abandon 
Canton, to the great loss and de- 
struction of British property. In 
fact, our squadron has been forced 
to draw off, and is at present em- 
ployed in keeping the channels clear 
until the arrival of reinforcements 
from England, by which time hosti- 
lities will have advanced to that 
stage when the interference of no 
plenipotentiary or ambassador of 
eace can be of the slightest avail. 
Then probably we shall have more 
bombardments, and burnings of 
junks, and wholesale slaughter, in 
the style practised by the Norse 
vikings of old, or the buccaneers, 
but understood for centuries to have 
been condemned by the universal 
voice of Christendom ! 
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These are the results which honour- 
able candidates, in their enthusiasm 
for the support of Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry, confidently and compla- 
cently anticipate; and for such ends 
and purposes do they demand the 
votes of their constituencies in their 
favour. But it may be said, and no 
doubt will be said, that, admitting 
all the force of this reasoning, things 
have now come to such a pass, that 
it is necessary for the honour of 
England to demonstrate her supe- 
riority—that, however frivolous may 
have been the original cause of quar- 
rel, however imprudent may have 
been the conduct of Sir J. Bowring, 
We cannot now resile, but must pro- 
secute hostilities until we have com- 
pelled the Chinese to submit to our 
dictation. Do so if you will; but 
do not profane the name of honour 
by applying it to deeds of infamy! If 
you think that, at all costs and at 
all hazards—irrespective of all con- 
siderations of right or wrong—Eng- 
land, when once engaged in a con- 
test, must needs fight it out to the 
uttermost, in order to convince the 
world that in arms she is supreme 
and invincible— say so in broad 
terms, but do not shelter your- 
selves under the hypocritical plea 
of honour. Take rather for your 
plea, necessity. Upon that you may 
stand, if not in accordance with the 
word of God, at least in deference 
to the example of men. Honour will 
not serve your turn, for you cannot 
possibly lay claim to it, unless you 
are prepared to show that your 
cause was honourable from the be- 

inning. That you cannot do; for 
it is by far the worst feature of this 
unhappy business that the aggressor 
himself was conscious that he had 
not justice on his side. For, mark 
the language of Sir J. Bowring in 
the letter written by him to Consul 
Parkes on 11th October: “It ap- 
pears, on examination, that the 
Arrow had no right to hoist the 
British flag ; the license to do so 
expired on the 27th September, 
from which period she has not been 
entitled to protection.” The affair 
of the Arrow took place on 8th 
October. And again on 13th Octo- 
ber, he wrote: “I will consider 
the regranting the register of the 
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Arrow if applied for; but there can 
be no doubt that, after the iring 
of the licence, protection could not 
legally be granted.” So that, in the 
opinion of the. Governor of Hong- 
Kong, no insult had been offered to 
the British flag, for the Arrow 
had no right to bear that ensign, 
and consequently could not claim 
its protection. But in writing to 
the Chinese commissioner Yeh, Sir 
J. Bowring thought fit to state his 
view of the matter differently, 
“Whatever representations ma 
have been made to your Excel- 
lency, there is no doubt that the 
lorcha Arrow lawfully bore the Brit- 
ish flag, under a@ register granted 
by me.” Was this statement the 
result of some new (discovery made 
after Bowring had written to Parkes 
in terms diametrically opposite? 
Not so. How, then, came he to 
make it? Because, as he himself 
states in his letter of 11th October, 
““7HE CHINESE HAD NO KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE EXPIRY OF THE LICENCE!” 
How any honest man—be he 
Christian or Pagan—can defend such 
conduct as this, utterly passes my 
comprehension. In all ages and in 
all time, bad faith and duplicity have 
been branded with scorn, and no 
nation has been more emphatic than 
our own in the denunciation of such 
perfidies. Honesty has been the 
principle upon which we have hither- 
to prided ourselves in our dealings 
with other people ; and although we 
may at times have carried matters 
with rather too high a hand, and 
given colour to the accusation that 
our sense of justice is not always par- 
ticularly acute, hitherto we have not 
been liable to the charge of unfair or 
treacherous conduct. Nor are we 
liable to it even now, for the House of 
Commons, by refusing, in spite of 
the entreaties and cajolements of 
Palmerston, to sanction the doings of 
his subordinate, has saved us from 
that terrible reproach. But this ap- 
peal to the constituencies may have 
the effect of procuring the sanction 
of the nation to what was really a 
scandalous case of duplicity—so scan- 
dalous, indeed, that no British minis- 
ter, whatever the consequence might 
be, should have excused or defended 
it. Sir John Bowring has virtually 
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admitted that there,was no aggres- 
sion on the part of the Chinese, be- 
cause, even supposing that the Brit- 
ish flag had been hauled down (a 
fact which is disputed), the vessel in 
question had no right to hoist that 
flag. Let us even assume for the 
sake of argument that the Chinese 
(as Sir J. Bowring asserts, which, 
after all, can be but matter of opinion) 
were in ignorance that the license 
had expired, and that they did pull 
down the flag deliberately—still, I do 
not see how that can alter the com- 
plexion of the case. For it is not 
animus, but injury—actual, palpable 
injury—which to men and nations is 
the proper cause of action; and here 
there was no injury at all. What- 
ever might have been the intent of 
the Chinese, in this instance they had 
done no wrong; and is it to be toler- 
ated that without having a cle 

instance of wrong, upon which a claim 
of reparation could be founded, this 
country is to be involved in a new 
war, simply because Lord Palmer- 
ston wants the moral courage to re- 
pudiate the rash conduct and dis- 
creditable policy of a vain and ego- 
tistical official? That public servants 
should be supported in the execution 
of their duty is a proposition which 
ought to receive universal approval ; 
but to stretch it further, and to main- 
tain that such servants ought to be 
supported when they exceed or trans- 
gress their duty, would be to esta- 
blish a practice, hostile to good faith 
and general morality, and most dan- 
gerous indeed to the welfare of the 
country. And yet that is precisely 
what Palinerston, in the present case, 
is attempting to do. Whether heed- 
lessly or deliberately, he is striking a 
deadly blow at the principles of the 
British constitution; for he is trying 
by every possible means to elevate 
the executive and to depress the legis- 
lativ€ body—to arrogate despotic 
power to the Government, and to de- 
prive the Purliament of control. In 
proof of this, which is a most serious 
matter, I appeal to facts. We have 


been at war with Persia, a country 
with which we have long held diplo- 
matic relations; and a treaty of peace 
is said to have been concluded, 
mainly owing to the good offices of 
the Emperor of the French. Now, 
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what are the ordinary conditions or 
formalities attending war? Ministers 
cannot involve us in a war without 
the sovereign authority; “for,” sa 
Blackstone, “it is held by all the 
writers on the law of nature and 
nations, that the right of aking war, 
which by nature subsisted in every 
individual, is given up by all private 
rsons that enter into society ; 
is vested in the sovereign power; and 
this right is given up, not only by 
individuals; but even by the entire 
body of the people that are under the 
dominion of a sovereign.” But this - 
ower, so great and momentous, is, 
in our coustitution, so far checked, 
that Ministers are accountable to 
Parliament for their conduct in be- 
ginning, conducting, or concluding a 
national war, and may be impeached 
for doing anything which may dero- 
gate from the honour and interest of 
the nation; and besides this, Par- 
liamént possesses another check in its 
power of withholding supplies. 

In order that these checks may, 
when necessary, be applied for the 
benefit of the nation, the executive— 
that is, the Ministry—are bound to 
communicate to Parliament such in- 
formation as may be necessary, not 
only to relieve themselves of future 
responsibility, but in justice to the 
people, who have to bear the whole 
burden of a war, and therefore are 
entitled to know something regard- 
ing its origin and purpose. The Per- 
sian war is now said to be concluded, 
for which we ought to be thankful, 
but it does strike me as singular that 
up to the present time no informa- 
tion whatever should have been afford- 
ed us regarding the object of that 
war. It is not enough, surely, to tell 
a man that he is en in a law- 
suit. He is naturally and justifiably 
desirous to know what is the subject- 
matter in dispute, and why he has to 
undergo the ordeal of what may 
be a protracted and expensive litiga- 
tion. Seeing that in the long run 
he is answerable for the costs (none 
being ever exacted by us from the 
opposite party even if we gain the 
day), it is reasonable that he should 
be informed as to particulars, since 
he may consider it advisable to effect 
a@ compromise at an early stage, or 
may have some doubts as to his at- 
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torney’s prudence. Palmerston is 
the national attorney; but in re 
Persia, he will not vouchsafe us any 
kind of information. For my own 
part, although I do read the journals, 
and especially the records of the Par- 
liamentary proceedings, with more 
than ordinary diligence and attention, 
seeing that in this remote region a 
newspaper has more than common 
value; [ know no more about the 
actual causes of our dispute with 
Persia than I do of the political rela- 
tions of the Queen of Sheba. I have 
a confused notion that a woman was 
somchow or other mixed up in the 
matter; but what she did, or what 
was done to her, I cannot tell. Pos- 
sibly she may have undergone some 
great wrong, and if so, I am sorry for 
it—slightly on her account, but very 
seriously on account of the ratepayers 
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war has been declared, an expedition 
has been sent out, a fortress has been 
taken, negotiations have been enter- 
ed into, negotiations have been con- 
cluded, peace has been made, and 
from the first to the last, from the 
hour when the quarrel began to the 
moment when I am addressing your 
lordships, the House of Lords, and 
the House of Commons, have not had 
one single scrap of paper or one single 
official document which shows the ob- 
ject, the cause, the intentions of the 
war, or the terms on which it igs ter- 
minated ; and the House of Com- 
mons, which ought to furnish sup- 
plies npon an estimate of expenses, 
are not likely to know anything about 
that expense until they are called on 
to pay the bill already discharged by 
Her Majesty’s Government.” 

Now just reflect for one moment 


of Great Britain, who are taxed or @what this leads tu. It is an entire, 


taxable to redress the woes of some 
modern Helen or Briseis. If the 
sinews of war in the olden times were 
furnished as they are now, the income- 
tax of twenty per cent. levied all over 
Greece, would hardly have sufficed to 
defray the expenses incurred on ac- 
count of the wife of Menelaus. But, as 
I said before, I can speak only mistily 
on the subject, an obfuscation which 
I am glad to observe, from good au- 
thority, does not arise simply from 
the opacity of my intellect; for the 
Earl of Derby, in his speech of the 
16th March, which the people of this 
country, if they have any regard for 
their own position, prospects, and, 
above all, pockets, will do well to 
consider deeply, uses the following 
terms in reference to the Persian 
war :— 

“My lords, I conceive it cannot be 
said that, in respect either to this or 
the other House of Parliament, we 
have ‘been anxious to interfere with 
the ‘discharge of the duties of the ex- 
ecutive, or that we have interposed 
any obstacles in the way of the ex- 
ercise of those functions which pro- 
pay belong to the Crown. They 
1ave managed, on the contrary, to 
display a degree of forbearance which 
I do not blame, but which I venture 
to say is almost unparalleled. What 
is the case with regard to the war in 
Persia? A quarrel has been entered 
into, troops have been dispatched, 


effectual, and insuperable counter- 
check to the control which is con- 
stitutionally intrusted to Parliament 
for behoof of the people. Without 
information afforded, no member in 
either House could, whatever were 
the supposed blunders, intrigues, or 
negligence of Ministers, venture to 
propose a vote of censure against 
them, because the material is want- 
ing on which to found a motion; and, 
to all intents and purposes, Palmer- 
ston is a virtual dictator. What 
needs he care for the moaning of 
Issachar under a double burthen, 
when poor Issachar has been fitted 
with a pair of blinders, which pre- 
vents him from seeing what is des- 
tined for his back, or whither he is 
destined to go? Palmerston reminds 
me irresistibly of the human coster- 
monger, whose mode of treating his 
dumb dependent used to be celebrat- 
ed in the “ Coalhole,”and other places 
of metropolitan diversion, in strains 
which linger but imperfectly «2 my 
memory— 


“If I had a donkey that wouldn't go, 
Do you think I would wallop him? Oh, no, 


Td on him some hay, and I'd say, Gee woa! 
With a ‘Come up, Neddy!’” 

And, in sober earnest, “‘ Come up, 
Neddy!” is Palmerston’s true ery in 
his present appeal to the constitu- 
encies. The veteran statesman has 
much faith in the gullible propen- 
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sities of the British public. He 
offers them no substantial benefits in 
return for their solicited support. He 
does not even vouchsafe them an 
inkling of his future plans, I appre- 
hend there is no previous instance on 
record, in which a Prime Minister, 
after sustaining a Parliamentary ‘de- 
feat, has ventured upon a dissolution, 
without being able to point to some 
great contemplated measure as a rea- 
son for asking the electoral body to 
strengthen his hands. There was 
nothing in the Queen’s Speech at 
the opening of the last Session of 
Parliament to excite the hopes of 
any party—nothing which could, 
by the most liberal construction, be 
held as indicative of a deliberate 
policy. If we are to regard the 
Chinese dispute as the point really 
at issue, then I say that every elec- 
tor would do well to reflect what the 
consequences may be, before he gives 
his vote to an out-and-out supporter 
of Lord Palmerston. I have already 
shown that the honour of the country 
is in no way implicated, except in so 
far as it has been tarnished by the 
disingenuous dealing of Sir J. Bow- 
ring, in demanding reparation for an 
offence, which in reality was no of- 
fence at all. Surely it is not for our 
interest that we should be precipi- 
tated into an antipodean war, from 
which it seems impossible that we 
can reap the sinallest advantage in a 
commercial point of view—whereas, 
looking to finance, such a war, if 
conducted on a scale corresponding 
with its magnitude, must necessitate 
the imposition of new taxes, and 
must retard the prospective diminu- 
tion and ultimate extinction of the 
income-tax, an impost from which 
the nation at large is most heartily 
desirous to be freed. . With the ex- 
periences of the last few years fresh 
in our memories, it seems superfluous 
to insist upon the fact that war breeds 
taxes with a fecundity absolutel 
appalling; and yet the prose | 
round which Lord Palmerston ex- 
pects the people to rally, bears a 
war motto, and is indicative of aug- 
mented taxation. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that the great body 
even of those electors who may 
give their apparent support to Pal- 
merston, are in favour of a war with 
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China. They regard Palmerston, 
at the present time, as a kind of 
political necessity—an dvayxn which 
they are fain to accept lest a worse 
thing should befall them—and this 
marks, very decidedly, a considerable 
subsidence in the waters of Liberal- 
ism. The middle classes are now as 
thoroughly averse, as was the Tory 
party of old, to organic changes; 
and they are apprehensive of what 
might happen should power again 
fall into the hands of Lord John 
Russell, who never made a worse 
move in his life than when he repu- 
diated his old sobriquet of Finality 
Jack. It is the Conservative element 
in Palmerston’s character which 
will gain for him additional sup- 
port in the ensuing election; for 
the result of the division upon 
the motion of Mr. Locke King 
showed that the great majority of 
the Liberal members returned in 
1852, by no means represented the 
feelings of their constituencies in 
1857; and that, in order to avoid 
the confusion inseparable from a 
new arrangement of the political 
franchise, and the danger appre- 
hended from lowering it materially, 
it was necessary to strengthen the 
hands of a Minister who, while pro- 
fessing the Liberal creed, had declared 
himself opposed to any v‘o'ent mea- 
sures of reform. This is Conserva- 
tism in its new phase, as exhibited 
by the middle classes; who, natu- 
rally enough, are loth to surrender 
their tenure of power, and unwilling 
that it should be shared by those 
immediately below them. It is nota 
kind of Conservatism which I per- 
souully admire; but I do not write 
as a partisan—I write simply as an 
unbiassed spe:tator, and I can very 
well understand the feeling which ac- 
tuates the respectable electors. The 
possession of the franchise, which in 
many burghs has amounted to a 
monopoly, has been valuable to them 
in various ways. It has given them 
command of the corporations; it 
has invested them with local import- 
ance; it has allowed them the oc- 
casional opportunity of picking up 
crumbs of patronuge which other- 
wise might not have fallen in their 
way; and long possession of these 
desirable things js now construed by 
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them into.an inalienable privilege. 
It is very curious to observe the 
working of this spirit. In your own 
city an agitation has been got up 
for the purpose of lowering the fran- 
chise in counties, and of giving pro- 

rietors in burghs the right of voting 
in the counties in which those burghs 
are situated. The agitators ask that 
parece in counties, or in 

urgh property available for coun- 
ties, to the extent of two pounds per 
annuin, should give the franchise— 
but do they demand that the burgh 
qualification should be lowered from 
ten pounds to two? Not they! 
Even supposing that they are indi- 
vidually in favour of such a lowering, 
they know too well the stuff of which 
the «ajority of burgh voters are 
made, to venture upon any such pro- 
position. I think I see the face of 
one of your worthy town-councillors, 
who has always piqued himself upon 
being a “stench Leeberal,” and who 
is heartily in favour of lowering the 
county franchise, when listening to 
such a proposition! How the large 
unctuous drops, the results of yester- 
day’s toddy, would cluster on the 
good man’s brow as he heard the 
monstrous proposal, which would in- 
fallibly lead to the debasement of 
himself and of his order! No more 
holiday trips or dinners out of hos- 
pital funds—no more fish-banquets 
after pleasant excursions in summer 
to survey the oyster-beds—no more 
guzzling with convivial constables— 
no more dictation to the clergy—no 
more attendance at the levees and 
table of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner—no more of the glorifluckum 
which hitherto has been inseparable 
from the office of a civic Solon! For 
the excellent soul knows right well 
that under a two-pound constituency 
he has not the remotest chance to be 
returned to the Council. Never, either 
as Dean of Guild, or as bailie in the 

lice court, would his ears be tickled 
y the dulcet appellation of “ My 
Lord.” For him the Orange colours 
would remain for ever unfurled, and 
the baronial honours of Easter and 
West Portsburgh be taboved! For, 
whether the choice of the new body 
of electors would be elevated or de- 

ressed, he knoweth right well that 
it could not, by any possibility, light 
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upon Aim; and from that ill-omened 
day his footstep would be unheard 
in the spence of “the Howff,” for 
more than twenty years the Eleusi- 
nian and alcoholic cabinet, in which 
strong waters and the affairs of the 
city are privately discussed. 

I therefore regard Palmerston as 
being, for the nonce, the man entirely 
after the heart of the ten-pounders, 
They are frightened by Russell, and 
they are shy about Lord Derby, 
They know that the former, if he 
came into power, would swamp them; 
and they entertain a fixed impression 
that the latter is too aristocratic for 
their purpose. They want a man 
who will keep them where they are, 
cajole them, flatter them, and rebuke 
them no farther than by pleasant 
and genial banter. Such a man they 
think they have found in Palmerston, 
and therefore they toss their caps 
in the air, and huzza for him to the 
uttermost. I do not and cannot 
blame them. I think that organic 
changes, when the state of the com- 
monwealth is healthy, cannot be 
justified. They are the baits which 
the devil holds out to unscrupulous 
politicians, who have been so long 
political that they regard measures 
not as tending to the advantage of 
the nation, but as affecting their own 
personal and pitiful aggrandisement; 
and if the soul of Lord John Russell 
is yet plastic enough to receive an 
impression from without, I woul 
conjure him to consider whether, at 
his time of life, personal ambition 
may not be carried so far as almost 
to amount to a crime. With the 
home. policy of Palmerston I have 
very little fault to find, for it is im- 
possible to quarrel with a nonentity. 
National education is a question—or 
rather a theory, for there is no fixed 
scheme before us—which will not be 
settled for many years to come. It 
has, according to the jargon of the 
day, been ventilated; but the wind 
has poured in from so many opposing 
and opposite quarters, that we have 
no right to blame a Minister for 
leaving that subject out of his pro- 
gramme—in truth, it ought never to 
be made a distinct ministerial project. 
Legal and sanitary reform, or rather 
improvement—for reform in those 
directions began long ago—should be 
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rosecuted; and I am one of the 
number of the chosen who think that 
the present is a fit opportunity for 
reconsidering the state of our cur- 
rency, With a view of preventing those 
violeut monetary panics which ever 
and anon occur, which bring ruin to 
many, and serve only to augment the 
swollen fortunes of afew. If I were 
the heir of Lord Overstone, I might 
hesitate to advance this opinion; but 
as a simple lighthouse-keeper, with- 
out credit at any bank, [ may at 
least lay claim to impartiality of judg- 
ment. But, on the whole, in so far 
as domestic policy is concerned, Pal- 
merston might pass muster, as being 
neither good nor bad, but simply of 
indifferent quality. My objection to 
him arises froin his foreign relations, 
tendencies, and course of action. 
With regard to Naples, he has cut a 
miserable figure, and placed us ina 
ludicrous position. Upon that there 
cannot be a doubt. Even his own 
most ardent supporters are shy of 
approaching the subject; and they do 
right, for there is nothing to boast 
of, and a good deal of which to be 
ashamed. With regard to Persia, he 
claims credit for having terminated a 
war, the commencement of which, as 
I have already remarked, he has 
omitted to explain. But I would 
fain draw your attention and that 
of the public to a circumstance, as 
yet little noticed, but exceedingly 
significant of its kind—that is, the 
position now occupied by the Em- 
peror of the French as arbiter in 
every dispute or quarrel in which 
Britain is engaged. Whenever, thanks 
to the eccentricities of Palmerston, 
this country is landed in a scrape, 
our fuithful ally is ready to mediate, 
and by his mediation matters are 
adjusted. In consequence he has re- 
ceived, in the eyes not only of Europe 
but of the wide world, a vast avces- 
sion of importance—so much so, that 
Wwe are made to appear rather as a 
vassal than an independent power; 
and it is universally understood that 
the decisions of the Cabinet of St. 
James’s are not final until they have 
received the sanction of the inscrut- 
able occupant of the Tuileries. That 
the French influence is now predo- 
minant and paramount is no secret. 
The fact has been proclaimed in every 
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mart, exchange, and bazaar; and so 
notorious has it become, that I see it 
gravely stated in various journals as 
a reason for supporting Palmerston 
in the present crisis, that the acces- 
sion of Lord Derby to power might 
interrupt the friendly relations which 
at present exist with France. I am 
one of those who hold that the best 
security fur the peace of the world 
is the continuance of an intimate 
alliance between France and Britain; 
but, at the same time, I do not wish 
to see my country reduced to the level 
of a secondary power. I desire that 
she should be strong in council, and 
resolute and independent in action; 
which she never can be until the 
present system of meddling and in- 
terfering is abandoned. 

Lord Palmerston is said by his ad- 
mirers to be the incarnation of “ Brit- 
ish ‘pluck ;” and on that ground they- 
now call on the electoral body to 
support him. The biography of the 
noble lord has yet to be written—and 
I hope many years may elapse before 
any one is privileged to undertake 
that duty; but I have read and noted 
something of the particulars of his 
career, and I cannot say that I coin- 
cide in the views so confidently put 
furward by his satellites. 1 do not 
think that he exhibited any pluck in 
abetting France to déprive Holland 
of the Belgian provinces, at a time 
when Hovland was quite able and 
exceedingly desirous tou maintain the 
integrity of her own guaranteed pos- 
sessions. In 1831, Austria was will- 
ing, on certain conditions, to cede the 
province of Gallicia, and restore Pol- 
ish nationality; but although that 
proposal was favourably received by 
France, Palmerston the plucky de- 
clined to interfere, and Poland was re- 
conquered by the Czar. In the same 
year, the town of Cracow, which, by 
the Treuty.of Vienna, was to remain 
“for ever free, independent, and 
strictly neutral,” was occupied b 
Russia, and afterwards absor 
Plucky Palmerston said nothing 
about the occupation, and simply 
protested against the absorption. In 
1837, a British merchant sent out a 
vessel, with a valuable cargo, to the 
Circassian coast on the Black Sea, 
having previously taken the precaution 
to inquire at headquarters whether 
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the British Government recognised a 
blockade of that coast by the Rus- 
sians. The answer was a reference 
to the Gazette, which contained no 
notice of the blockade; and, conse- 
quently, the merchant in question 
thought himself perfectly safe. In 
this view his supercargo was forti- 
fied by the opinion of the British 
ambassador at Constantinople; but, 
on arriving off the Circassian coast, 
the vessel was attacked, boarded, 
captured, and ultimately condemned ; 
and Lord Palmerston positively re- 
fused to take any steps towards de- 
manding any reparation, either for 
the plundered merchant or for the 
dishonour done to the British flag, 
although he would not and could not 
assert that any infraction of a legal 
blockade had been committed. So 
much for Lord Palmerston’s ‘* pluck,” 
as exhibited in the affair of the Vixen. 
I notice it now as a curious instance 
of augmented pluck combined with 
increasing years; for the case of the 
Vixen was fifty times stronger than 
that of the Arrow, and yet his Lord- 
ship declined to interfere.  [ll-na- 
tured people might hint that, in the 
one case, Russia was the aggressor, 
whereas, in the other, the plucky 
man had only to meet the resistance 
of unwarlike Ching. But I hint no- 
thing of the kigd. I merely say that 
the pluck which is now so much ex- 
tolled was not exhibited twenty years 
ago, when there was good reason to 
have looked for its appearance. 
Opinions differ. Some may see 
pluck in the measures used towards 
Greece, when Palmerston, in the 
name of Britain, put forth her might 
to enforce reparation for the broken 
crockery of Don Pacifico. I incline 
to think that the future annalist will 
hesitate to chronicle that deed as 
glorious, or even creditable. But I 
see no use in citing instances which 
militate against the plucky theory. I 
confine myself to calling upon Lord 
Palmerston’s friends to name one 
deed of his, which all of us, who have 
the national honour at heart, can de- 
nominate as bold, courageous, and 
creditable. I fear that 1 must wait 
a long time before receiving an arti- 
culate reply. Surely those men who 
profess themselves as Lord Palmer- 
ston’s friends, must see, on reflection 
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—which will come after the turmoil 
of the election is over—that they are 
doing him a positive and permanent 
injury by their absurd laudations 
In some of the instances I have no 
ticed, I do not by any means con- 
demn the conduct of Lord Palmer- 
ston. He may have acted prudently, 
and as the exigencies of the times 
demanded, in declining to commit 
this country to a war with Russia for 
the restoration of Polish nationality ; 
and if he had taken his stand upon 
the Treaty of Vienna, that course 
would have been not only intelligible, 
but unassailable. But he took no 
such stand. If he had done so, he 
was bound to have maintained the 
right of Holland te Belgium, and to 
have defended Cracow; neither of 
which he did: and his habitual dis- 
regard of treaties, which really ought 
to be considered as invested with a 
certain degree of sanctity—for they 
are national engagements—has mate- 
rially lowered our position in the eyes 
of Europe. Nor will Chinese bom- 
bardments redound any whit to our 
credit. What glory, gratification, or 
rejoicing can any man who reads his 
Bible, and believes in its doctrines, 
derive from the information that an 
hundred thousand fellow-creatures 
have perished beneath the ruins of 
Canton, because a pedantic utilitarian 
was not allowed to enter the ‘city, 
like a ridiculous peacook, proud of 
the expanse of its tail, but regardless 
of its posterior exposure? Men, for 
their individual deeds, are judged 
hereafter ; but the judgment of God 
upon nations is swift, rigid, and in- 
exorable. 

No second-sight is required to pre- 
dicate the consequences of this Chi- 
nese war, if the electoral body gene- 
rally shall resolve upon supporting 
Palmerston. It will not only prevent 
the reduction of existing taxes, but it 
will necessitate the imposition of new 
ones. Your old friend the war nine- 
pence, on the occasion of whose obse- 
quies so few tears were shed, will 
start from his grave as lively as & 
vampire, and terrify you out of your 
wits by a domiciliary visit. The late 
reduction of the tea-duty will be of 
no benefit to the consumer. If hos- 
tilities are pushed any further, the 
Chinese government will be driven 
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to stop their exports, the stock on 
hand will rapidly diminish, and tea 
will become an article of luxury too 
expensive for the poor to purchase. 
It is absolutely chimerical to suppose 
that, by any connivance or aid from 
neutral powers, you can drive a pros- 
perous trade with a country which 
ou are assailing by force of arms. 

he consumption of tea by the hum- 
bler classes has become so universal, 
that they will suffer from the depri- 
vation as much as if a famine were 
in the land; and where, then, will 
be the popularity of the confident 
Premier? In India this war will pro- 
duce a monetary crisis, with all its 
terrible concomitants—nay, the crisis 
has already begun. In less than one 
month, between the 7th of January 
and the 5th of February, the rate of 
discount at the Bank of Bengal was 
raised from six to fourteen per cent.— 
arise which will be followed by nu- 
merous failures, involving, it is to be 
feared, the fortunes of many persons 
who live in England on the interest 
of money left in the hands of com- 
mercial houses in India. I am not 
much addicted to the prophetic vein 
of Cassandra, and I feel anything but 
pleasure in the contemplation of com- 
ing disaster; but I cannot shut my 
eyes to what I think must be the in- 
evitable consequences of the present 
infatuation. War is, in every in- 
stance, a calamity, because it neces- 
sitates an, enormous expenditure, 
without prospect of a return; but war 
with a State with which we have a 
large trade and important commer- 
cial relations, is almost suicidal; be- 
cause the very first result is, that our 
merchants are menaced with ruin; 
the second is, that our imports must 
greatly diminish; and the third is, 
that our revenue must suffer by a loss 
of customs’ duties. In a commercial 
point of view, a war with Russia 
could not affect us nearly as much as 
a& war with China. Russia sent us 
nothing which we could not other- 
Wise procure at a slightly augmented 
rate, but China stands in the peculiar 
position of having the virtual mono- 
poly of its own supply. In all re- 
spects, therefore, this war is to be 
deprecated; and yet Lord Palmerston 
has appealed to the country solely as 
an advocate for a new war, using 
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thus strangely the popularity he Has 
acquired by being instrumental in 
terminating the old one! 

For my own part I hope that the 
constituencies will not be so far led 
astray as to give Lord Palmerston 
the commaad of even a considerable 
majority. He is precisely that kind 
of person to whom it is not safe to 
intrust unlimited power, for he has 
already shown himself to be totally 
regardless of constitutional cheeks, 
and anxious to rule with an autho- 
rity which closely approaches to des- 
potism. His reason for getting rid 
of the old House of Commons is 
quite intelligible and apparent. He 
saw that neither the Tories nor the 
Radicals would permit him any 
longer to concentrate in his own per- 
son, in imitation of Louis Napoleon, 
the whele power of the State, with- 
out explanation, justification, or an- 
nouncement of an intelligible policy. 
He saw that the House would not 
longer submit to be made a mere 
engine for taxing the people; that 
it was resolute to discharge its con- 
stitutional functions; and would in- 
sist, sooner or later, upon its right to 
discuss and probe the negotiations 
and conduct of the Ministry. There- 
fore, although a way was opened to 
him to escape from immediate diffi- 
culty, he deliberately courted a defeat 
upon the Chinese question, although 
he knew and had been warned that 
many members who ranked as his 
general supporters, would on this 
oceasion divide against him. And 
now he asks for a national vote of 
confidence, in the very broadest sense 
of the term: for he expects in the 
new Parliament to command such a 
majority that he may pursue his own 
course, in regard to foreign affairs, 
without being molested with demands 
for explanation, and without being: 
obliged to indicate his policy before, 
the country is irretrievably committed. 

However, it is no use speculating 
upon the result of an event so near; 
for, as I look from my watchtower, 
I see a steamer plunging northwards 
through a heavy and baffling sea; 
and I have little doubt that she bears 
the tidings of the dissolution of Par- 
liament to the distant islands. Well, 
eer as I am, and thorough] 
reconciled to my own isolated - 
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tion, I should like to have one other 
glimpse of a contested election. Vi- 
vid in my memory are recollections 
of large turnip-faced men, of fozy 
intellect, who upon such occasions 
are invariably placed upon the com- 
mittees—of agents, some sharp as 
needles, others helpless as moon- 
calves, rushing to and fro in quest 
of fugitive or recalcitrating electors 
—of the yells of the crowd before 
the hustings, who enjoy their day’s 
hooting with intense gustc—~—of the 
stammering, stuttering, and vehe- 
ment gesticulation of the candi- 
dates, who have rarely the sense to 
go through their part of the ceremony 
in dumb show—of the forest of un- 
washed hands—of the pointless pla- 
cards which are meant to be ex- 
tremely witty—of the triumph of the 
winning party, and the rage,*agony, 
and despair of those who lose. Such 
scenes and ebullitions, being genuine 
exponents of feeling, are useful and 
comforting in their way; and I hope 
that in our time they will never 
be abolished to make room for the 
sneaking ballot, which is a system 
suitabie only to a community of hy- 
pocritical slaves. I do not object to 
the ballot from party considerations. 
I am firmly convinced that, if it were 
introduced to-morrow, the Tories 
woul! be the gainers, for coercion in 
election matters is practised only by 
the ignoble and tyrannical, and I am 
proud to say that men of that stamp 
are not numerous on our side. But 
I like to see public opinion, even 
though I differ from its course, ex- 
sheet: itself freely and openly ; and 
hold that it would be a gross act of 
injustice to the non-electors to allow 
these who have the franchise to exer- 
cise their privilege in secret. It would 
pe, on a smaller and yet wider scale, 
adopt the Palmerstonian policy, 
which is one of secresy and silence, 
without the chance, in the event of 
misfortune or calamity, of ascertain- 
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ing upon whose shoulders the real 
responsibility should rest. 

So, then, I bid you, in the mean 
time, farewell. I am _ somewhat 
in the condition of Cassius; for 
“thoughts of great value, worthy co- 
gitations,” have been simmering in my 
brain; but what would be the use of 
enunciating them now, when the 
whole British public are thronging 
tumultuously to the poll? I have 
told you, in accordance with your 
kind permission, what I think of the 
present crisis; but, however the elec- 
tions may go, I feel no manner of 
alarm. We may have to pass through 
a period of suffering, occasioned by 
the policy of our rulers (or rather 
ruler), in embarking in an unright- 
eous and wicked war—we may have 
again to submit to taxation from 
which we trusted that we were freed 
—we may have to endure some cala- 
mity, deprivation and restriction of 
the comforts of the poor—but, for all 
that, the nation will right itself at 
last, like a ship when its lumber is 
thrown overboard; or rather like 
that vessel from Joppa to Tarshish, 
which contained the inconsistent pro- 
phet Jonah, who paid the fare there- 
of. Palmerston no doubt will try to 
throw out tubs of the whale; but, in 
the long run, he will himself be thrown 
overbourd; and in that case, after 
his deliverance from physical, though 
not political death, he may possibly 
understand how the following text is 
applicable to the recent deplorable 
and iniquitous treatment of Canton: 
“Should I not spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand 
and their left hand, and also much 
cattle ?” 

I add nothing more; but remain 
always, your affectionate Contributor, 


PuosPHorvus. 
Pictarnte Lighthouse, 
North Brituin. 














